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I F the mere taking at trnublc ensuretl good work, this 
contribution to the Cmmus.sYurs /Jdmry sliould be 
entitled to the modest praise of being “superior U» 
the rest” of its autlwr’.s book-makings, since it has Iwen 
ten years on the sUicks ami much of it has been written 
two or three times over, cither because the writer’s own 
information had increased or to take account of tlie 
successful researdics tithcrs. \et in the end defeat 
in one main point has to be acknowledgetl The !>ook 
was begun with a confident <lrtermtnati<m to cover tlie 
whole ground, fr«nu the beginnings of printing ami 
[trintetl book-illustration ilown to our own day, and in 
the case of {irinting the survey lias been carried through, 
however sketchily. Hut the Ci»rrcsponding survey of 
book-illustration emis, with rather obvhius marks of coin- 
pression and fatigue, about 1780, leaving the story of a 
huntlrcd and thirty years t»f very interesting picture- 
work untold. Pioneering is always so exciting that 
recognition of the impossibility of carrying out the full 
plan of the book within the limits either of the present 
volume or of the author’s working life was not made 
witliout sincere regret. 'Phe subject, however, of the 
abandoned chapter was n*>t tmly very large, but very 
miscellaneous, and the survey for it wtaihl have had to 
inckulc at least three <?ther countries (I'ranee, <»crmany, 
and the United States) besides our own. I'o tme sccltoii, 
moreover, that of illustrations in colour, a separate 
volume of thi.s series has alrcatly been devoted. I’he 
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author would, therefore, fain console himself with the 
hope that in one or more other volumes a competent 
account may be given by some other hand of the wood- 
engravings, etchings, steel-engravings, and lithographs, 
with which books have been decorated since 1780. The 
poorness of paper and print with which these modern 
illustrated books have too often been handicapped has 
caused collectors to take little interest in them—it even 
suggested the unworthy excuse for the failure to write 
the missing chapter that these are not really Fine Books, 
but only books with fine pictures in them, and so are 
outside our subject. But both students and collectors 
have their duties as well as their delights, and in view 
of the high artistic value of quite a larp proportion of 
these modern illustrations, the preservation of clean and 
uncropped copies of the books in which they occur and 
the tribute of careful cataloguing and description are 
certainly their due. 

While the desired completeness has not been attained 
the ground here covered is still very wide, and for the 
book as a whole no more can be claimed than that it is 
a compilation from the best sources—a list of these will 
be found in the Bibliography—controlled by some per¬ 
sonal knowledge, the amount of which naturally varies 
very much from chapter to chapter. The obligations 
incurred in writing it have thus been great, and a sad 
number of these are to fellow-workers and friends— 
Proctor, John Macfarlane, W. H. Allnutt, Konrad 
Burger, Dr. Lippmann, Anatole Claudin, and the Prince 
d’Essling—who have died while the book has been in. 
progress. Among those still happily alive acknowledg¬ 
ment must specially be made to Sir Sidney Colvin for 
help received from his masterly introduction to the great 
monograph on Early Engravers and Engraving in Eng- 
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land published !)y the Trustees of the British Museum ; to 
Mr, A. M. Hind for use m;idc of the list of engravers 
aiul their works in the same hook ; to Mr. Campbell 
Dodgson for dippings into the wealth of information in 
his Catalogue of Genmati ami Flemish ll ^mienfs iu the 
Print Foam of the Fritish Museum (Vols. I and 11 ); to 
Mr. Gordon Duff for help derived from his three .series 
of Sandars Lectures on Fmglish Printing, and to Mr. 
Evans for information obtained frt)m his rlmerkan 
Ilibliography. Among tgher obligations the chief is to 
the writers (notably Mr. H. R. Plomer) of numerous 
papers contributctl to the I'ransaetions of the Biblio¬ 
graphical Society and to 7 'he IMmiry, and these arc 
acknowletlgcd with special pleasure. 


A. W. P. 
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CHAPTER I 

COLLECTORS AND COLLECTING 

F rom the stray notes which have come down to us 
about the bibliophiles of the later Roman Empire 
it is evitlent that book-collecting in those days had 
at least some modern features. Owing to the abundance 
of etlucated slave-labour books were very cheap, almost 
as cheap as they are now, and book-collectors could busy 
themselves about refinements not unlike those in which 
their successors are now interested. But in the Middle 
Ages books were by no means cheap, and until quite the 
clo.se of the finirteenth century there were few libraries in 
which they could be read. Princes and other very wealthy 
book-buyers biok pleasure in pos.se.ssing finely written and 
illuminated manuscripts, but the ruling ideals were mainly 
literary and scholastic, the aim (the cjuite right and excel¬ 
lent aim) being to have the best books in as many sub¬ 
jects as possible. After printing had been invented the 
same ideals continuetl in force, the only difference being 
that they amid now be carried out on a larger scale. 
Libraries like tho.se formed in the sixteenth century by 
Archbishop Cranmer and Lords Arundel and Lumlcy, or 
that gathered in iTancc by the historian De Thou, were 
e.ssentially students’ libraries, and the books them.selves 
and the catalogues of them were often classified so as to 
show what books had been acquired in all the different 
departments of human knowledge. Even in the sixteenth 
century, wlicn these literary ideals were dominant, we find 
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.v^moles of another kind. In Jean Grolier, for 
we Ind the book-lover playing the part, too 
‘“Snm as^med of the discriminating patron of contem- 
seldom ’ i bookbinding. Instead of collecting 

porary ^ time to read, Grolier 

fhXst of his own day, but of these sometimes 

as four or five copies of the same work that he 

» difficulty in'^Snding one for a friend; and 
wStever book he bought he had bound and decorated 
S rmnle good taste in Venice or at home in France 
n touS bein excellent thing if, more of our modern 
cSrl instead of taking up antiquarian hobbies, were 
Sntent to follow Grolier's example. Books always look 
t f ^rUn Had in iackets of their own time, and this in 
SiJ^me rrill apply to the books of the twentieth century 
S much as to any lihers. Moreover, there is more actual 
ffinTne talent available in England just now than at any 
Sofs time, and it is much to be desired that modern 
^roliers would give it scope, not in pulling about old 
tooL but in binding beautifully those of our own day 
Grolier found a modest imitator in England in he 
nerson of Thomas Wotton, but with some at least of the 
Elizabethan book-lovers the havoc wt°“g“ 
libraries by the commissioners of Henry VHi and 
Edward VI provoked an antiquarian reaction which led 
them to devote all their energies ^ cdlectmg from the 
unworthy hands into which they had fallen, such treasures 
of Enelish literary and bookish art as still remained. 
S aside JohS Leland who worked (to what e^n 
and with what success is not quite clear) for Henry VUl, 
Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, was t 
earliest of these antiquaries, to the 
libraries of Lambeth Palace and of Corpus Chnsti College, 
Cambridge, though as to how he came by his books per¬ 
haps the less said the better. Parker was soon 
by Sir Robert Cotton, whose success in gathering dook 
and documents illustrating English history was so grea 
that his library was sequestered and very nearly altogetner 
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taken from him, on the plea that it contained state papers 
which no subject had a right to possess. Owing to the 
carelessness and brutality of the previous generation, 
Cotton’s opportunities were as great as his zeal in making 
use of them, and at the cost of his fortune he laid the 
foundations of a national library. Humbler men imitated 
him without being able to secure tlie same permanence 
for their collections, more especially Humphrey Dyson, a 
notary, who seems to have acquired, early printea books 
and proclamations, with the same zeal which Cotton 
devoted to manuscripts. Many of his treasures passed 
into the hands of Richard Smith, the Secondary of the 
Poultiy'' Compter, but at his sale they were scattered 
beyond recall, and the unity of one of the most interesting 
of English collections was thus unkindly destroyed 
Both these men, and .some others of whom even less is 
known, worked with a public aim, and already Sir 
Thomas Bodloy had gone a step further by founding 
anew the University IJbrary at O.xford on lines which at 
once gave it a national importance. This it preserved 
and developed for over a century and a half, and has 
never since lost, though no national help, unfortunately, 
has ever been given it, save the rig^ht already conceded 
by the Stationers’ Company, of claiming a copy of any 
I new English book offered for sale. 

! Bodley’s munificent donation marked an epoch in the 

* history of linglish book-collecting because its tendency 
was to make private b(X)k-colIecting' of the kind which 

1 was then admired incongruous and even absurd. When 
. there were ik> public libraries open to scholars, for a great 
i man to maintain a splendid library in his own house and 
t allow students to read in it was worthy of Ari.stotle’s 
^ Mfy«iXoV«'X‘H'. the man who does everything on a scale that 

• befits his dignity. But in proportion as public collections 
i of books and facilities for obtaining’ access to them are 
i mcrea.sed, the preservation of a library on a large scale 

in a private house, where none of the inmates have any 
rf desire to use it, becomes an easy and justifiable object of 

3 
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A m4« lilcr.iry wlu* inhcritii i 

!i?tr |{l»r4fy is milrt-*! in .t |i4fli‘iK sUU\ fur jf he keeps h 
hi* ji 4^ .1 in Ihe in.tni:cr, 4iitt il‘ he a he is IwW 

I'ltit t»f tin-, kinil were hi'>‘,innini»' ^ 

h.ivr is hv the ra|>Hitly luth ‘.OshIj ♦luring 

the *»rventa'Ulli .in4 ctgltl4'cu!!l viUllUMr'. hiu* private 
aikr 4n»»tlirr 4niir«l int** pu!4u imuershtp. 
In Hi.tviV ilirjv wrfc iulermriliatv '.tavy'*' Thus 

Afihhj^t'u.p irAu'l’'-. f'h<«ikH U'CI'V UmI h<,-.|tte4llU'4 t»» “flimty 

C''.4l'r,;r, lh,»J4!!l, h*.5t ?U'{e piirihUHal U*r tt f<\ t!u- -U.t|rH'fi|>* 
ti'St". 5*1'tlse '.♦»?'tjt4utveH'% .uliiv iti hviuul 'fhe 

i:i4UU'..,npO ni hn Saiirt'U 4.'luve- i4‘Si!ur,,'4 su the 
-4 Uis f'S uc'.u'lv ,i w;'rr then 

p',a/;iiv/<| !.y .aa! ^ asue I** llu- Hat* it MtiMiua 

wilh ll.iil.-t, . I • ill,--. !i*>;». . ui.tsn* .. 5vate 

in th.' .suv* \ Jnp; Its, a.-'-.K .latne 

I Juhlat lUuuAyh ihr -j'litl m{ Ai--p M.uslt. 

S»» put' Inr tkx 

1,5!u 4J\ .tt t us .has* Up* tr'vs.p- t TIitu 
.'v-ti uh: n A ^ i-Uta. {-a %t..t, «-4 nt'‘|»sir4 m*. .-•-ulil u «4 
.ilhu.i i- iu-iuipe, uiMitie ,. tc'.pr'l |,4 It! . mrinur^ 

*4 t*» tn-Ui-ftl all Ui 4.!!.tllu 41 i4i/U !s| . !«^»uk,« 

4 ,4!r h.kuuv Itr.l !2t*.*,r the unmni^-.'tu c uvu 

is .tttil iutal I't.r eutir iuU'.r iu»t putle e.i->V tt 

*/,'r ili' ti-.v. -4 i<curhutt-tf. Im l-.tp^ls-.h hSs'.tsiru. luu 
• hhiii’lh I .a41\ »4 Itte y»’4t%«» llt.il ImUs ii.tl!*.!u!|fe 
t,i'iinAh's ui!t<- s^ripl! * atul U*»|iu'4''. I‘» Auiriuj.tt! 
, *J lh<-% Uttps'e* rileiilrsl I'Atni *4 l.tfe 

< t, t!...- U4ui*l4!t*fi «4 ihr fahit UyKauh 

|.i;u.‘.!\ t • ptli'. .au.! l-epus-4 |«i ik 

\ ! >:i.4 1 ista-i-al’,, *,iir S.ttJ.f.tt’i ley.i,. V l'» the I hiaej-4lt 

1 i;? \ , t .U'iM uhp-, .»U.i \h {i'U'r. 'v/./j.-.t ^ 

ti.’ '! .iv,\ pf'p* h-«i*. . tl ?}i:.i4, < 

,'i- t f.'-U'. 1.:-. '■■>Aslu>h, I/;,4 .Slt'.U-! 


... 
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aiul a half fmm the fminthuitin i»f the ihidleian it ran 
with splenihd freetloin. 'riuis Arehbisht)|» W'illiaiijK eavc 
iinhlc itf htHiks to S, john\ CiiUixe. taiishritlit-c, ami 
to the idiapter House IJhr.try at Westminster Abbey; 
SeUien’s lHH»ks eiiricheii the* Boilleian; Lam! was a 
^^eneroiis bencfaetur alike to the Bodleian, to S. John’s 
c:nlle|;[e, Oxfurd. and to the library of Lambeth Balacc; 
Sir Kenelm I Hgby j»ave both to llodley and to llarvarti; 
Kalfih Sheldon beiiehled the Heralds* Co!!c};e; Bepys 
(thriniKdi Ids iu*|.>hew) be»|neathed his eolleetion to Mayda- 
leiie Coile; 4 e. t.'ambridye; Aiviibishop Mars!} founded a 
lilirary at Dublin; Huliar'd Rawliiison ^^*ave his maiiu- 
s«,rifits to ihr Ihidleian, and Hatley arrans;ei{ that his 
shiHiId be offered to the ttalion. 

‘The e\.ui}|tU' of the meii uJio IjoueJtt tinder the 
imliierneia ati inirntiou to be 4ow thrtr It.toks on some 
pnbltt matliiftoij natnrallv aUetted otliei"., and w.e* 
O'.|h.iisib!s for a yot^d dral of lathm haj>ha/an! eolleelinj*- 
m lh«y rr,;l5fe4'titli emimae The |»ri%'aie modern library 
vta. often *«aibt'.i’d unit l!ir anUi|aarian lolhniion, anti 
tile anlitjimri.tn lolleitjon ii-.clf wa-. seldom dominated by 
any eejitral^ idea. W-t io!I»"» tors uho demoted themselves 
to oitr ’aifiiret and knew itioionyhly well what they were 
amitny, ,it tuov alreadv tofame/mto evisteme, and these 
also, when tlirii- ^woi'k was tione, were inspired by an 
honotirable ambition to prrsiaae it intatl, and st» the 
Itbraiie-. v.rsr i»nn* ntotr enrnhed. ’Tims t iatriik, y,«itled 
liy his pjofe', .ional httejesi, dtwo|r»| Imiiselt totally plays, 
and ftripiraihisl his »«4lettiou to the British Mnseuiii, 
Malone bom*bt the books wliteh were usebd to liini as 
a student ot' Lb/afirthan litrraUire. more t-.pet'ially <jf 
Shakespisue. ;yid bisjtteathed tinmi to the Bodleian, while 
ra|n:l! J»‘}t his siimlar eollretion to ‘rrinity (‘olletje, 
Cambjidv.e 'The library of NaUtral History fioiiks 
biotryhl toy.etlier bv Sir }ose|4t lianks am! heqnealhetl 
by Jiitn to die’ British ?tlusenm is another e\amj4e of well- 
defmeil thou|*h of a «!itirivnt sort. Among 

men vvhft W'crr n«;4 themselves spo'talisis its' you? lay in 
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the direction of first editions of the tireek ant! I.ati 
classics and of a few Italian and I*:ngli*.h anthias , 
special merit, together with hwks illustrating the hiNtm 
of printing down to about the year 14^ nr 14H5 l*| 

early classics seem to have Iwcn the ilu!i^|•en•%i!'ie elcinri 
in any collection of the first rank, atul tltev a|i| e4r wit 
monotonous regularity in the liliraries of ( ni. < 

the Rev. Clayton M(»rdaunt CrathcOHlc, ,m»l • riimn. 
Grenville, which all three passed t«t the Ihits di MuM ttir 
in the Spencer Collection, now in tin* jnlm kU.m* 
Library, Manchester; am! in tlw Sundejl.iud I Jhi.ir 
sold at auction in 1881 3. W'hrn p?:.-.' *.cj 

secured the collccttjr scein> to h.i\r frit huu-rlj i:,-.- j 
follow his individual ta->te in siipplenient.tr) pao. 3 s.i 
and the Grenville Library i-* a hue p{->.-s Pi aI, 

interests of its pt)ssc‘»sor. Tuo m't.t'*!' -fi.* 

Heber, the last of the gre.it !»ooL-;>li!itn;j,, jo ; \\ -P;,,, 
Henry Miller, foamier of the f.unoto. < Po ■Mui,; 
Library at Kritwcli, cut theim-eivf< tor toon tl, ■ r/a ct t'j 
editiopinceps, the latter filcNpite a jo- ! -tn L.its 

verse) devoting himself te» iunpi .h porUv. vPolr H.-P,'' 
added to this the literatures of iTafu r, Italv, 0; I -grita 
Despite the exceptuum we luvr mmii,.nr-l a?, .Ihiio, 
all of the collections of the e.ulv ve.n . oj th • ..;a ! nti 
century two different ideal■> uerr *MUjPim-d thr .‘rMruf 
ideal of the best botiks in the Pea r-lsii.r;-, il. 

antiquary’s ideal of the i>i4»k'. !>y t^hiMi t 3 i ■ Pi-u.-r, .. 

printing and its kindreti arts <onid *or jui.-r. ••iP. Pltr. 
trated. 1 he comlnnation i-. ;4tll tojasiiM*,!, ji-i i-O'* »- 
^ Becketts comic historks (though I .mi not p;.-p,*5o! i* 
assert that this is a “best book ') -atll tiguu.-. 4 - tin- in- 
entry in many sale catalogue., uhiih ..Mui.ua el,-. ;n.r 
nabula as.suredly not bought for thru hu-far. 

It IS more easy to defend such a mrdirv .m ll; ■ . loun.l • 
sentiment than of logic. \\'hoev»*r u a,-'. !,», h'l . j<m s 
to be^grateful to the men who invented uj .htp:, -p iP,- 

iJdcrestrd in Ir.uuinr . •ae tPa-a 

about them. Yet it can hardly he denied tliiii i.. i.-ilru 
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various kinds of books from an antiquarian, aesthetic, or 
any other well-defined point of view, not directly literary, 
is an independent pursuit in its own right, just as to 
collect old or beautiful china or silver is an independent 
pursuit, whether or no the china or silver be used for eat¬ 
ing or drinking from. It will be said, of course, that on 
this view books are no better than china (or postage 
stamps), and there are indeed some strange instances of 
men who have fallen below their possibilities and have 
collected books, and not without success, despite a most 
amazing indifference to their contents. This reduces the 
joy they can get from their hobby to the bare pleasure of 
collecting for the sake of collecting, an ignoble delight in 
indulging acquisitiveness, redeemed to some extent by the 
higher pleasure of overcoming difficulties and observing 
the rules of the game. But the ignorant book-collector, 
until he has educated himself, is like a rose-fancier who 
cannot distinguish one odour from another. By the time 
they attract the collector books have become, or arc on the 
road to becoming, so precious that their primary usefulness 
has to be left dormant. To use them constantly for our 
daily reading would approach the fault which the Greeks 
called the arrog-ance which makes a man esteem him¬ 
self so highly that he thinks nothing too good for his own 
u.se. But even when this limitation is recognized, for 
those who can appreciate them they preserve all the 
associations of their primary use, and it is because these 
associations are .so delightful and so various that the 
bookman claims that his form of collecting is the best of all. 

What then arc the associations and qualities which 
give books value in the eyes of a collector? We may 
answer the question negatively in the first instance by 
reducing to their proper importance the two qualities 
which arc popularly supposed to be the most attractive to 
the book-hunter—rarity and age. If a book is otherwise 
uninteresting, what is it the better for being rare? In 
passing it may be noted that unless a book is interesting 
for other reasons its rarity is necessarily an unknown 
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quantity. Sir Sidney Lee's Census the evt.int 
of the First Folio Shakes{>enrc. a cr5iii|t4r.iti\eh 
book, but of supreme interest fi»r its i*. a 

striking example of the ;Kcal with which every di’a uvei a Lie 
copy of a valuable bm^k is now hunted thmit lit 
whose business it is to gather such inhirm.il:*^ « an tcH 
in the case of dozens of hcjoks of much lens 
exactly how many copies have been tli«v,;»ivered and in 
whose possession they remain. litit in the i,i,r mI a 
of little interest the most that can he x»d t . ilmt ti ts 
“ undescribed,” and it may he ■’undeMa'ibed ” umI tn i'u: 
least because it is really rare, but Imjc.uim’ m* n;ia|*h-rf 
has troubled himself to make a note »4‘ i*. Wrf,’- 
real point of interest discovered in it tin* .o-' trvt? 

the attention thus attracteil wuuld '.perda!^ l-nasi; I'tlc,,/.:: 
other copies, as in the om* uf tin- s*lio.4 tii i- 

which Mr. Kipling was found to h.i\o iMiitiabuiVd * 1 ' 
this the first set cataloguet I soUl f.»r aj?. C • 

result that .so many atheis were une.irtlu'.i'tlj.it ihr c 
speedily .sank to less than a', many 'diilhno . 

Granted, however, tliat it t.njld br pi.w.-d lu.a a d-.;! 
book is not merely undc-<ri!M,*d, but at*w4ut»'lv. wli.it .m f'-w 
works arc, unique, in what way d*K*. ths'v male it * 4 itwri r ,» 
to the collector? A j^reat library might iaiy li J-r a Usst': 
out of compassion, or under Uie ide.i that it*, r.-g* -.u .go* at ir. 
a catalogue might help to pieie out a geiie.thv/^. *a ih.d it 
might count as anotlicr unit in '-4ali'4ii ,a p. «»i ira .-os; 
or justify its purchase in some»4k-r haph.uMtd wa^ Hut 
considerations <if this kind, sucli as tfiev arc,» amsp^i afr.'-, * 
private collectors. A really dull hu^k o/merdv a not. tif* 
and whether only one Copy of it, or many,«an l>v ot^ived, i » 
exist, nobody w'ants it. l! this be sn w»’ ,oc yu'.tstscd ;iii 
saying that, although as soon as a twiijk i-. ntijod de>,u,t* 
tor any other reaNon its rarity ktiMiiie-. >4' p.u 
imixirtance in determining ib» price. K.trttv by jl ,cii » . .u' 
no intere.st to collectors. 

The attractiveness. Inistowed by Age cann .4 br tir.itr t, 
quite so summarily, because although tlir same I me ^ 4 
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argument can be foHowed, it has to be helped out by an 
explanation arising from a particular case. No collector 
would value a dull sermon printed in 1800 any higher 
than a dull sermon printed in 1900, and if we go back two 
centuries instead of one. in the case of a book printed in 
London its value is none the greater for the extra hundred 
years. If, however, the sermon chanced to have been 
printed in 1700 in some provincial town, its age would 
<listinctly be an element of value. Down to 1693 printing 
was only permitted in London, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
(after the outbreak of the Civil War‘) at York. When 
the restraining Act was dropfHid in 1693 printing made 
its way, not vciy rapidly, into one provincial town after 
another. Hence a dull sermon with a provincial imprint 
may be dear to the heart of some local anti<[uary as the 
first-fruit of the press in his neighbourhood. 

If we go back anotlier sixty years from 1700 we reach 
another typographic zone, as we may call it, within which 
some slight interest attaches to all examples of English 
printing, for the end of the year 1640 is the limit of the 
special catalogues of early books published by the British 
Museum, the Cambritlgc University I Jbrary, and the John 
Rylands labrary, Manchester. The first and last of these 
have indexes of jjrinters; in the second the primary 
arrangement is tyi>ographical. 'Hms all books which are 
old enough to have been printed before the end of 1640 
are thereby invested with some slight interest solely as 
products of English presses. When we get back to before 
1600 we are in the period covered by the different editions 
of the Typographktii ylniiqidfks of Joseph Ames. 
When we go ba{:k another hundred years we are within 
the fifteenth century; jjrinting has been introduced into 
1 ingland for less than twenty-five ycar.s, and the smallest 
fragment of a book from one of the early presses at 
work at Westminster, Oxford, 8t, Albans, or the City of 
London, is esteemed as of interest and importance. 

‘ During th« Civil War itself tresses were also set up temporarily at Newca*ulc- 
on-Tync, at Shrewsbury, and perhaps ehewhere. 
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Thus if we go far enough back Age does add to 
the interest of a book, but only by bringing it under 
another influence, that the interest of an English fifteenth 
century book is due to its importance in the history of 
printing and not to its antiquity being easily demonstrated 
by the fact that a contemporary unadorned manuscript of 
the same work will probably have only a fraction of the 
value of the printed edition. There are, of course, other 
cases in which age may be said to have some seconda^ 
influence, as in the case of books dealing with social 
customs, ballads and the like. But here it is still more 
evident that the social or literary interest is the primary 
consideration, and that this cannot be created, though it is 
greatly enhanced, by Age. 

Having thus to the best of our ability abated the 
pride both of Age and Rarity, we come back to our 
original question as to what are the qualities and associa¬ 
tions which give books value in the eyes of a collector. 

The only good qualities which a book can possess in 
its own right are those of strength and beauty of form. 
Everything else about it is inherent in no single edition, 
though association of ideas may give greater dignity to 
one edition than to another. Type, paper, ink, presswork, 
the arrangement of the page, and also (though not quite 
in the same way or to the same extent) the illustrations, 
are all part and parcel of the book itself, and may be com¬ 
bined, at least so bookmen believe, in a really beautiful 
unity. No doubt as to this students run some risk of 
losing their sense of proportion. I myself am conscious, 
for instance, that I have looked at so many fifteenth cen¬ 
tury woodcuts, as compared with other works of art, that 
I distinctly overrate them. Mr. Robert Proctor, who 
knew more about fifteenth century books than any other 
man has ever known, or is ever likely to know, once said 
to me in all seriousness, that he did not think he had ever 
seen an ugly one. Allowing, however, for this very 
human tendency to set up our own esoteric standard, there 
yet remains a more generally recognizable beauty of form 
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which some books possess in a higher degree than others, 
and to collect such beautiful books independently of any 
other kind of attraction would be no unworthy pursuit. 
As a matter of fact, bookmen are more inclined to make 
beauty of form a secondary consideration to which, as to 
age and rarity, they pay attention, but without adopting 
it as the basis of their collection. 

As a secondary consideration the attention collectors 
pay to beauty can hardly be exaggerated in respect to the 
condition of copies, the ratio of an unusually good to an 
unusually bad copy of the same book, even if the bad copy 
have no leaves actually wanting, being often as ten to 
one. The unusually bad copy, indeed, would often have 
no selling value at all were it not that it may be useful to 
students and so win a purchaser at a small price. The 
collector should leave it severely alone, partly because 
such “working copies” are the rightful pertpiisite of 
poor scholars, partly becau.se, as he presumably buys 
books for his pleasure, he defeats his own object if, 
except in the case of the very rarest, he buys copies at 
which he cannot look without regretting that their head¬ 
lines are cut off or the paper rotten through bad cleaning. 
Mr. L'rederick Locker recorded in his catalogue that his 
copy of Blake’s S(Wiks' qf InnoceHCC and of Ex^enence had 
been cut tiown by a previf)us owner to the dimensions of 
the old covers of a washing-book. I think it was his 
chivalry, his piety toward Blake's memory, that induced 
him to re.scue it from this dishonour. Had he bought 
such a poor copy simply because it was cheap, he would 
have fallen far below nis standard as a collector. 

Putting on tme side beauty of form, the interest of 
books in the eyes of a collector lies in their associations, 
historical, personal, or purely literary. For reasons 
touched on already but which we ^ may now consider 
more fully, among historical associations those connected 
with the history of printing fill a very large place. As 
we have said before, the invention of an art by which 
books were so greatly cheaiKined and multiplied was an 
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event of almost unique importance in the soiial history 
of Europe, and eveiything which throws light on the first 
discovery, on the manner m which it was carrietl from one 
country and city to another, and on the methods and lives 
of the early printers, is of interest, and in its degree 
and measure, of importance. Moreover, just as fiwes are- 
hunted because they show such good sport, so these early 
books are collected because the study of them ctunbincn 
in a singular degree the charms of scientific ami historical 
discovery, with all sorts of literary, sticial. ami luimaii 
side-interests. The claim which flenry Bradshaw imt 
forward that antiquarian bibliography must be studicil 
scientifically has been perverted liy the unwise into th«r 
assertion that bibliography is a Science, or as they are 
sometimes pleased to put it, an Exact Scicnec. till sensibk* 
people are wearied of the silly phrase. But tin: claisti 
itself is absolutely true, and the gifts which e«abh:4 
Mr. Proctor to classify, exactly or appro.timately. any 
fragment of early printing acconling to its c*nmtr>. 
place, printer, and date, if employed on any other fid i 
of scientific inquiry would ca.sify have gainctl liim .1 
Fellowship of the Royal Society, besides the luiropeajs 
recognition which, in his own small field, was already hi » 
before he died. 

A large proportion of early printed books are withoijU 
any indication whatever of their place of origin, printer^ 
or date. The dates arc obscured by the quickness c -r 
slowness of individual printers in adt»pting various in*,:- 
provements—.sheet-numbering, leaf-numbering, printc i 
capitals, titlepages, methods of iaqaisitum, eti', -whicii 
thus become uncertain and delusive landmark'*. The 
place of origin is ob.scured by the existcm.e «if abmi.^t 
identical types in different cities ami even in different 
countries. A fortiori the identity of the individual printer 
may baffle research from types lieing tra»sferrt;d or co|>ici.l 
in all but one or two letters of the fount, whitdi thus be¬ 
come the sole means of differentiating them. As helps the 
bibliographer has, in the first place, such a classification *;<! 
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the two or three thousand fifteenth century types as he is 
able to carry in his head. This, in proportion to its com¬ 
pleteness, enables him to narrow down the field to be in¬ 
vestigated. Some small typographical peculiarity, the way 
in which the illuminator or rubricator has filled the blank 
spaces, the note which by good fortune he may have 
appended in this or some other known copy saying when 
he finished his work, similar notes by early purchasers 
which occasionally give the date of their bargain, these 
and other points may all help forward the happy moment 
of final identification. Such a hunt as this may sound 
alarmingly difficult, as if it were all over five-barred gates 
and inconveniently hedged ditches. But facsimiles and 
other aids have been greatly multiplied of late years; 
many a book can be run down and the identification 
verified in a few minutes, and the possibility of hunting 
successfully in one’s own library presupposes the purchase 
of many liooks giving full information as to their origin, 
'riicsc, while offering the means of identifying other 
hooks, will them.selves raise no questions, so that the 
c:(Elector’s life need not be unceasingly strenuous. 

’fhe siiic-intercsts of tliese old books are very varied. 
Many of them, at least to eyes trained to perceive it, are 
<jf great beauty. Others, although the half century during 
which printing was in its infancy produced few master¬ 
pieces of literature, have real literary interest _ More than 
any other single event the invention of printing hurried 
on the transition from the medieval world to the modern, 
but while many printers in Italy nearly ruined themselves 
by the zeal with which they helped forward the classical 
renaissance, all over liurope the medieval books which 
were still read were seized on for the press, so that in the 
Ixwks printed between 1470 and 1490 we are presented 
with a ixmspcctus or summary^ of medieval literature. 
Caxton printed the works of Chaucer and Gower and 
pnwe renderings of the old romances. The Italian prepes 
were i>usy with Boccaccio, Petrarch, and Dante. The 
enormous size of the great Speculum or Encyclopaedia of 
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Vincent de Beauvais did not deter the printers of France 
and Germany, and the ponderous tomes of medieval tliccj- 
lo^ and law seem to have found a ready market. Above 
all the highest skill available in the best equipped work¬ 
shops was employed almost ceaselessly in the products m 
of beautiful and often magnificent editions of the service- 
books of the Church for the use both of priests and kiil v, 
and it is hardly possible to dabble much in old bo. 
without acquiring an interest in litui^iology. 

Owing to this fact, that the early presses were so larc^ely 
occupied with printing the works of the previous tlirce 
centuries, there is comparatively little human interest :r. 
incunabula on their literary side. Instead of authors we 
have mostly to deal with editors, an assertive and depre¬ 
ciatory race, always vaunting their own accuracy and zeal 
and insisting on the incredible blunders by which previt 
editions had been deformed past recognition. We receive, 
however, no small compensation in the personal 
which many of the early printers give us about themscl v • • - 
Titlepages, though they occur at haphazard in a few I n m 
of the early seventies (and there is one still earlier exan x pL 
did not become common till about 1490, and even tvvt-iUy 
years later we find many books still without them. "! ‘' 
information which we now expect to find on a title p.i , 
was given in a paragraph, mostly at the end of the I •• 
to which bibliographers have agreed to give the 11 ;iin.- 
“colophon,” from KoXo^pmv, the Greek for a “finishit', 
stroke.” As we have already noted, in many b<K)k : ■ 
information of this kind is given, but when printers. « r 
their proof readers or editors, took the trouble to write 
colophon at all, they had no reason to confine themsvlv,: 
to the severe brevity and simplicity of statement whit h 
marks the modern titlepage. It was in colophons tba; 
editors cast stones at their predecessors, or demaiiili-i: 
sympathy for the severity of their own labours, and it ; 
in colophons that we find the expressions of the prin ti-; 
piety and pride, his complaints of his trouble.s with h:. 
workmen and rivals, his plwis for encouragement, zmd 
14 
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tK'casionally, penned by another hand, the record of how 
he was struck down by death in the midst of his work. 
I have never heard of any one making a representative 
collection of books with interesting colophons, but collect¬ 
ing has taken many worse forms. 

To lend grace to their colophons, or sometimes as a 
substitute for them, the early printers and publishers often 
used a woodcut containing their mark, sign, or device. 
Like the colophon itself, this was printed as a token of the 
master’s pride in his work and his desire that it might be 
recognized as his, and manj printers’ marks are very deco¬ 
rative and even beautiful. Comparatively neglected until re¬ 
cently, within the last few years the devices used in various 
countries have been almost exhaustively reproduced in 
facsimile, thus leaving few chances of fresh discovery. 

The mention of tlevices brings us to a very interesting 
section of early printed books, and one which has attracted 
only too much attention of recent years, those deco- 
ratcrl with the [irimitive cuts on wood or metal with 
which hfteenlh century printers cn<leavoured to imitate 
the glories of illuminatetl manuscripts, or to increase the 
popularity a{ their books with not too critical readers. 
Occasionally, as in the metal cuts in the best editions of 
the I'Vench Horae, in the Florentine and Venetian wood- 
cuts of the last ten years of the century, and in the best 
work of other countries, these early pictures possess real 
beauty. Often they are badly spoilt by the incompetence 
of the cutters, who were working without the aid of modern 
gravers or modern methods of preparing the wood. The 
early German wfKKl-cuttcrs, whilst their outlines arc often 
less graceful than those of their F'rcnch and Italian com¬ 
petitors, had a sjiecial gift for characterization, and the 
quality of their work is much more uniform, perhaps 
because even before the invention of printing with mov¬ 
able types they were an organized craft. But in almost 
all fifteenth century cuts there is a certain naive simplicity 
which captivates those who allow themselves to study it, 
until they are apt, as the present writer has confessed is 
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probably true of himself, to rate it ttm hij^hly. As k thu 
case with the more ambitious artists iu tuK «»( Uu* same 
periods, wherever there was any demand l♦^r InHik-dliKtra.! 
tors a local school with strongly marked chaivu tr? jstit s at 
once appears. The work of the Augshurg i utln . < an hn 
told at a glance from that executed at Strasslnui,;. and the 
styles predominant at Venice and at Milan ami 

Naples are all absolutely distinct With unr ni iu.> c.v 
ceptions we know nothing, until after <<t iha mcij 

who desiped or cut these illustrations, and a'v . pt in tht* 
case of those of the Low Countries) hardly anv att.mpi 
has been made, or seems possible, to suhrlivsda thf wurk 
done in any given locality so as to go'np jt nn l.-r in 
dividual masters. Othcrivise the problem . m» tit. rntSi 
century book-illustrations are miuh hke ti.' p: .'il.an . t.f 
the types with which they harmoni/e .0 .,-b! tk- 

collector can either devote himself U» repo- .rntoi .i. !i:!!v 
as possible the work done in any single - b i;t. ,..^5,^^. 
at large over the Cemtinent (as rcgarvl-. ntteet;!’: -entur'. 
illustrations England may almost bt; left ..m - ; ; asni 

and collect a few gtxid specimen s ttf eai !i .. Im- ! 

It has been made a cause ..f i.imphtn;’ 'ewnth 
against bibliographers that they knou iumu- .a tb, u.-bi 
done at any insignificant fifteenth tentnn pi ■ ., th.ai ef 
the history of printing at any subs,*,|ur{U t no - It:, 15,,; 
easy to coerce men into taking up .mv {:• n.. . » ^ 
ject beyond those in which tlirv .tie rntm-,t • i .in.| tkv 
supposed culprits have at least tliis mu. h m o: -n |.,r 
their neglect of the later u*»rk lh.it hul -a ; nav. 
exammation. Until 1465, s.ive Pa' .Mnc.-• Inud; 
^periments, (jterinany enjoyed tho nn•::>*?"A., •? pjoitiis 

with Italy, though during nio.i .4 the, p i:'A led-, u, 
slightly ahead : from 1530 to about 1.7;,, p,,.,, 

hMeXhliucvSl’tl'''''L^ "V 

reputations. But there was very bttk: i,v.,A Li .t- m 
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the Low Countries, and froni a typographical standpoint 
the seventeenth century is a Sahara with hardly any 
oases. From this wilderness the eighteenth century, 
under the guidance of France and England, timidly felt 
Its way back to a kind of trim neatness, but the positive 
experiments of Baskerville and the Didots, and m Italy 
of liodoni, were not very exciting, and at present are 
quite out of fashion. In the nineteenth century the work 
of the Whittinghams in England deserves more attention 
from ct>llectors than it has received, and throughout the 
whole period any one working on historical lines, with the 
de.sire to illustrate the vicissitudes of the art of printing 
and fwt merely its successes, has an ample field. But for 
fHisitive excellence, after the period of " origins,” the 
!• reach books of the middle of the sixteenth century 
offer almost the only hunting ground in which the fasti¬ 
dious cidlector is likely to fine! an attractive cpiarry, and 
it is no use to try to tell any other talc. 

Of the later book illustrations a somewhat better 
account may be given. Owing to the .steady deterioration 
of pa|icr and presswork, which was the real cause of the 
typographical decline, woodcuts by the end of the six- 
tc.x*nlh century had gone (juite out of fashion, the old 
simple style having been lo.st and no printer being able 
to do justice to the finer work on which designers in¬ 
sisted. But copper engravings throve in Germany and 
the Low Countries, and when the fashion of engraved 
frontispieces and titles took root in England in the last 
years of the century it was pursued with considerable 
success for a couple of generations, while in the eigh¬ 
teenth century the French livres it inguettcs attained an 
extraordinary brilliancy and elegance, and Gravelot and 
other I wench engravers bestowed some of their skill on 
English book.s. 

The use of wood, now worked with the graver and no 
liinger with the knife, was revived in England by Bewick 
about 1784, and was pursued with varying success for 
over a century, great technical skill and, at least in the 
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“ sixties ” very fine design l)cing marred by the poverty 
and oftk the tawdriness of its typographical setting. 
Despite these drawbacks, the collectors who are bestow¬ 
ing attention on all this wood-engraved work of the nine¬ 
teenth century will probably reap their reward. 

When wood engraving was killed a few years ag’o by 
the extraordinary perfection attainetl, at a much smaller 
cost by the process block, its fate was shared by the Ime- 
engraved illustrations which had appeared fitfully 
throughout the century, and had lingered on in the 
beautiful work of C. IL jeens, who died in 1879, iuu in 
the use of old plates. As the wood engraving was kdled 
by the half-tone block, so the line engraving disappeared 
before the },)hotogravurc, ami tlie colour processes now 
being rapidly perfected threaten to reduce all black and 
white illustrations to uniin|K)rtance, In st) far, however 
as the new processes necessitate the use of heavily iuadetl 
papers as a cuiuiilion of their being even tolerably well 
printed^ the iciist of collectors iicic foi- 

given for neglecting the bouks illustrated by them. .Some 
of them can onlv be preserved by every {.date being 
backed with sound paper, ami a hundred years hem:c cd 
all this illustrated work, nilich of it really beautitul, which 
is now being proiiuccd in such c|uantities, very little will 
remain, d'hc nuHlcrn (irrolicrs whom wc tried to t.all 
forth at the beginning t>f this chapter will need to be 
experts both in pajx:r and in leather if they arc to leave 
behind them any permanent record of their gotKl taste. 
But this is only a crowning protif of how urgently they 

arc needed. , 

It would be pleasant to glance briefiy at Siuuc of the 
more literary considerations which bring books within 
the collector's .sctipe. But the scheme of this sei ics 
restricts the subject of the present volume to bookh 
which arc prixed either for their typographical beauty, 
their place in the history <»f printmg, or the charm 01 
their illustrations. I'his is in itself so large a field tiiat 
no more pages must be wa.'^tcd on introducing it. 
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CHAPTER II 
BLOCK-BOOKS 


T he collector of the time of George III, whose 
heart was set on Typographical Antiquities, and 
who was ambitious enough to wish to begin at the 
beginning, must have hungered after a block-book, 
liven in the days of Bagford, at the very outset of the 
eighteenth century, interest had been aroused in the 
lilock-printed editions of the Speculum Humanae Salua- 
ihuis, so that Bagford himself travelled from Amster- 
liain to Haarlem on purpose to see a copy of one of the 
Dutch editions, and set an linglish wood-cutter to work, 
with very poor success, to manufacture a bo^us specimen 
of it, wherewith " to oblige the curious.” This, with a 
similar imitation of a page in the Biblia Pauperum, was 
intciulcd io illustrate the History of Printing which 
Bagibrd luul the temerity to plan, although such of his 
smaller dissertations as have been preserved show con¬ 
clusively that he was quite incapable of carrying it out. 

'Fhc interest thus early shown in block-books sprang 
from an entirely reasonable, l)ut probably incorrect, view 
of the part which they had played in the development 
iif printing with movable type. It was known that 
iiMiodcuts without letterpress were printed in Germany 
(piite early in the fifteenth century, the cut of S. Chris¬ 
topher. fiirmcrly in the Spencer Collection, now in the 
John Kylands library, bearing the date 1423.1 On the 
other hand, printing with movable type was practised at 
Main/ in the fifties, and about 1461 Albrecht Pfister 
publishcil at Bamberg .several books with woodcut illus- 

t ‘rh.! of a still earlier date, 1418, on a cut of the Blessed Virgin 

i‘. lUuvtfh 1.1 il.sjmteU. 
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trations and printed letterpress. In the logical order 
of development nothing could be more reasonable than 
the sequence: 

i. Woodcut pictures. 

ii. Woodcut pictures and woodcut text. 

iii. Woodcut pictures and text printed from 

movable type. 

Facts, however, do not always arrange themselves^ with 
the neatness which commends itself to an a priori his¬ 
torian, and the most recent students of block-books are 
unable to discover sufficient justification for the early 
dates which their predecessors assigned to them. On 
the old theory, in order to put it in front of the invention 
of printing with movable types, the Bibha Paupermn^ 
which appears to be the oldest of the block-books, was 
placed about 1430 or 1440, and the Ars Moriendi and 
the other chief specimens of block-printing were all sup¬ 
posed to have been produced before 1460, the main period 
of block-printing thus coinciding with the interval between 
the S. Christopher of 1423 and Pfister’s activity at Bani- 
berg about 1461. Positive evidence in favour of this 
chronology there was none. It rested solely on the idea, 
at which bibliographers had jumped, that the block-books 
were necessary “steps towards the invention of printing,” 
as they have often been called, and on what seemed the 
improbability that any one, when the art of printing with 
movable type had once been invented, would have 
troubled himself laboriously to cut letterpress on wood. 

So far from block-printing being unable to co-exist 
with printing from movable type, it was not till nearly a 
century after printing had been invented that block-books 
finally ceased to be produced. The example generally 
quoted as the latest^ is the Opera nova contemplativa 
per ogni fedel christiano laquale tratta de le figure del 
test ament0 vecckio: le quale figure sonno verificate nel tes- 

^ The Lihro dt M. Giovanbaitisia Palaiino^ printed at Rome in 1548, is 
spoken of by Mr* Campbell Dodgson as a “belated specimen*' of a block-book. 
But this was a writing-book, and hardly counts. 
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famtvito fiitovo. As its title implies, this, curiously enough, 
is an adaptation of the Biblia Pauperitm, which was thus 
the last, as it may have been the first, of the block-books. 
It is unclatcd, but has the name of its publisher, Giovanni 
Andrea Vavassore, who worked at Venice about 1530. 

I'lie Opera nima contcniplatimi was from one point 
of view a mere survival, but Vavassore is not likely to 
have producetl it solely to cause twentieth century anti¬ 
quaries surprise. He must have had a business reason 
fi>r having recourse to block-printing, nor is that reason 
very luird tt> find, b'rom the frequency with which the 
early printers changed and recast their types, and the 
slunt iuhaa'als at which popular books printed with 
types were set up afresh, it is clear (i) that the type- 
metal* tanployed was much softer and less durable than 
that now in use, and that only small impressions^ could 
he taken from the same setting up; (2) that only a small 
aim amt of type was cast at a time, and that type was 
ipdekly distributed and used again, never kept standing 
iui tlu’ t:hance that another edition would be wanted. 
Now when we come to the illustrations in printed books, 
we fiiiti the same woodblocks used for five or six succes¬ 
sive editions, aiul then, in many cases, enjoying a second 
base of lib as job-blocks, used at haphazard by inferior 
printers. It is clear, therefore, that while it was a much 
more iiiffuadt and laborious business to cut the letter- 
jiress of a botik on blocks of wood than to set it up with 
iimvabb types, when the blocks were once made much 
more vMirk coukl be got out of them. In a word, in the 
case of a small book for which there was a steady 
demand, a printer might be tempted to have it cut as a 

* Nusn jfrju* r«fr*ri;nc«}i !» 'jIhiw that the metal tnpsUy used was 

bfAi*, *' /« Atlfitti’it/t>rmu afnis Vrl>e Mros Sfira ^nttus de 

thrf-f .ind the u**': as a name for printers. But there are 

one or two retfirenres to priruing with types of tm. - 

’ (*! tltr lint hook printed at Venice only loo copies were struck off, tot the 
nanthnr v , a % in the case of it<i immediate successors. At Rome Sweyn- 

heyns .cvl lUinortj: mtiitly printto 275 copies, only in a f«w instances as many as 
104 tS45 4t tS»<j end of the century I'ytison was printing at least 600 copies ot 
lars^e ho-A*» ami a‘i many as 1000 ol ‘iinall ones. 
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block-book for the same reasons as might cause a modern 
publisher to have it stereotyped. The labour of cutting 
the letterpress on wood was much greater than that now 
involved in stereoty{>ing, and the result clumsier. Hence 
it was only to short Ixioks intended for unexacting pur¬ 
chasers that the process was applied and with two or 
three exceptions d was usctl only for illustrated books 
with a small amount t»f text. But within this restricted 
field it had its own commercial possibilities, and there 
is thus nothing surprising in its coexistence with print¬ 
ing from movable tyfic. 

When the theory that bI<Jck-books were “Steps towards 
the Inventkm of Printing*’ is thus opposed by the rival 
theory that they were ftwerunners of stereotyped plates, 
we are left free tt) consider, imcoerced by supposed neces¬ 
sities, such evidence as exists as to the dates of the 
specimens td block-printing still extant. Putting aside 
the late Italian hlock-lxHtk as a mere survival, we find 
two* broadly distinguished groups, one earlier, the dates 
of members of which can only be conjectured, the other 
later, several of which can only be definitely conncctetl 
with the years 1470 to 1473, I'he characteristics of the 
earlier group are that they are printed (i) with a watery 
brown ink; (2) always <in <jne sitle of the paper only; 
(3) without mechanical pressure(4) two consecutive 
pages at a time, so that they cannot be arranged in 
t|uires, Imt must Ijc fokled arul stitchetl separately, and 
the b(K»k thus formetl’ begins and ends with a blank 

^ A vrrv wiail ihir*i riilier of wandcut^ 

with itiaBmrtifii tmi. I'ie i# llim* a ilttttun J*ikm Ihi*” 

fimm iticw i^t Nt'jilierhtiHif. 

® Ip/ tin* likrk tUmti mt tti« ftajipr 

If Imncl; frir ihe rar!|* t4i» k humr%rf^ ilm lisitai tiii^tliw! wrrtii to bmt 

li«ii XU iirr^*i ttw! |*iijirr m tu ilir Er#* *tf' thr. hn ftilibiiig it on the bark with 
a Imroiilirf, llir* {ia|irr mm ibisri as liBii^Ried m tf jirmrd thmugli 

t {ir«, liiil thi? iiii|irr\^iriti rvr», Tbii fiiiltoti oil tark <if tliP 

l^per (jftftri gtm il a king tiieiboil midriued 

111 me it of roart.r* iiiijMbiililft i*i inifit t*it Hiiii of ilir papor, 

* If n «»f bkirk-jirinting wrre iitlciidccl^iiot 

t'O be temid iii bfwki Imt tu }a*4« il im I'n iht laic of the liihm 
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page and has a pair of blank pages between each pair of 
printed ones. This arrangement in some extant copies 
has l)een altered l)y modern binders, who have divided 
the sheets, mounted each leaf on a guard, and then 
gathered them, at their own will, into quires. The 
inconvenient intervention of the blank pages has also 
sometimes been wrestled with (at an early date) by 
gluing the leaves together, so that all the leaves, except 
the first and last, are double, and the printed pages 
follow each other without interruption. These expedi¬ 
ents, however, are easily detected, and the original 
principle of arrangement i.s free from doubt. 

In the later block-books, on the other hand, we note 
i>ne <»r more of the following characteristics; (i) the use 
of the thick black ink (really a kind of paint) employed in 
orilinary printing; (2) printing on both sides of the paper; 
(3) marks of pressure, showing that the paper has been 
ikisscti through a printing-[)ress; (4) the arrangement of 
the blocks in such a way as to permit the sheets to be 
gathcral into quires. 

In the case of the more popular block-books which 
went through many issues and etiitions* we can trace 
the gratlual* substitution of later characteristics for earlier 
ones. At what intervals of time these changes were 
made we have bibliographically no ade<iuate grounds 
even for guessing. Analogies from liooks printed with 
movable types may be quoted on both sides. C)n the 
one hantl, we fmtl the blocks for book-illustrations enjoy¬ 
ing an amazingly long life. 'Thus blocks cut at Venice 
anti 1‘lorencc between 1490 and 1500 continued in use 
for fifteen or twenty years, were then laid aside, and 
reappear between 1550'and 1560, certainly the wor.se for 
wear, hut yet capable by a lucky chance of yielding 


/'mfrrum, far initain’*’, iht: b<*twf«Tt the twa wikkIciUs placed on each 

btirrl Hif fiittiill ill fiiiiiii: tliit minunt, bi* hoima wuhemt conceal- 


rif itir pit'tiiff’b, 

* Iiillrmil an* <li*;44iiK,uibliccl by tbii 

by tb«r ihiuimllf murnginl 
III a ililb-rcfit ci.biHtii liavc bi tUnd Wilh a 


I of wear in the blocks, or 
with i‘hanges made in the 
iiiAv Kct of blocks* 
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quite a fair impression. The fact that one issue of a 
block-book can be positively assigned to 1470 or 1473, 
thus does not of itself forbid an earlier issue being placed 
as far back in the fifteenth century as any one may please 
to propose. On the other hand, when a printed book 
was a popular success editions succeeded each other with 
great rapidity, and one centre of printing vied with 
another in producing copies of it. The chief reason for 
the current disinclination to assume a date earlier than 
1450 or 1460 for any extant block-book is the total 
absence of any evidence demanding it. If such evidence 
were forthcoming, there would be no inherent impossi¬ 
bility to set against it. But in the absence of such 
evidence twenty years seems an ample time to allow for 
the vogue of the block-books, and (despite the neatness 
of the a priori theory of development mentioned at the 
beginning of this chapter) this fits in better with the 
history both of printing and of book-illustration than any 
longer period. 

The first attempt to describe the extant block-books 
was made by Carl Heinrich von Heinecken in 1771, in 

Id 4 e generale d'une collection cdestampes. This held 
the field until the publication in 1858 of Samuel Legh 
Sotheby’s Principia Typographica: the block-books issued 
tn Holland, Flanders and Germany, dtiring the fifteenth 
cenhiry, a painstaking and well-illustrated work in three 
folio volumes. The most recent and probably the final 
treatment of the subject is that by Dr. W. L. Schreiber, 
in Vol. IV of his Mamtel de 1 'Amateur de la Gravure 
sur bois et sur mital ati xv‘ sibcle, published in 1902 
(facsimiles in Vols. VII and VIII, 1895-1900). Dr. 
Schreiber enumerates no fewer than thirty-three works 
as existing in the form of block-books, the number of 
extant issues and editions of them amounting to over 
one hundred. Here it must suffice to offer brief notes on 
some of the more important. 
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BIBLIA PAUPBRUM 

A series of forty composite pictures, the central com- 
fmrtment in each representing a scene from the life of 
Christ, while on each side of it is an Old Testament 
tjpe, and above and below are in each case two half- 
hgures of prophets. The explanatory letterpress is given 
in the two upper corners ami also on scrolls. Schreiber 
distinguishes ten issues and editions, in addition to an 
earlier German one of a less elaborate design and with 
ruanuscript text, which belongs to a different tradition. 
The earlier of these ten editions apjxiar to have been 
made in the Netherlands. An edition with German text 
was published with tine colophon, “ Friederich walther 
Mauler zn Ndnllingcn vnd flans Ilurning habent dis 
budi mitt einemler gcmacht,” and a .second issue of this 
(without the colophon) is tinted 1470. In the following 
year another edition, with copied cuts, was printed with 
the tievice of Hans Spoerer. 

ARS MORI END! 

Twenty-four leaves, two containing a preface, and the 
remaining twenty-two eleven pictures and eleven pages 
of explanatory letterpress facing them, showing the 
temptations to which the ilying are exposed, and the 
gtKHl inspiratiojis by which they may be resisted, and, 
lastly, the final agony. The early editions are ascribed 
to the Netherlands or ilistrict of the Rhine; the later to 
(iermany. There arc also editions with German text, 
one of them signetl hanns Sporcr," and dated i 473 - 
A set of engravings on copper by the Master E. S. 
(copieti by the Master of S. lirasmu.s) may be either 
imitations or the originals of the earlie.st of these Ars 
JAwVvrt// tlcsigns. (Sec Lionel Custls 77 ie Master E. S. 
ttitd the .4rs Moriemii) The designs were imitated in 
numerous printed editions in various countries. In 
atitlition to a copy of the edition usually regarded as the 
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earliest extant, the British JVliiseum possesses one with 
the same characteristics, but of a much smaller size 
(the blocks measuring- 137 by 100 mm. instead of 226 by 
162), and from this, ms much less known, a page is here 
given as an illustration. 

CANTICA CANTICOMUM 

Sixteen leaves, each containing two woodcuts, illus¬ 
trating the Stmg of Songs as a parable of the Blessed 
Virgin, i^roduced in the Netherlands. 

APOCAL YPS/S SAJVCTI JOMANjVIS 

Fift)' leaves, or in some editions forty-eight, showing 
scenes from the life of S. John and illustrations of the 
Apocalyji.se, mostly with two jiictures on each leaf, 
'rhe early editions arc assigned to the Netherlands, the 
later U) tkrmany. A cojiy of the edition regarded as 
the fourth, lately sold by ilerr Ludwig Rosenthal, bear.s 
a manuscript note, most probably as to the writer, ju.st 
possibly as to the book, entering the household of the 
Landgrave Heinrich of Hesse in 1463. 

SPECULUM HUMANAE SALUATIONJS 

Scenes from Bible history, arranged in pairs, within 
architectural borders, with explanatory text beneath. No 
complete xylographic, or block-printed, edition is known, 
but twenty leaves printed from blocks are found in con¬ 
junction with ftjrty-four leaves printed from type, and 
have not unreasonably been held to prove the previous 
production tif a complete block-printctl edition now lost. 
In like manner, the fact that two different types are 
used in ditierent parts of a Dutch printed edition has 
encouraged Dr. Hessels to believe that this "mixed 
edition ’’ should be regarded as proving the production of 
two complete edition.s, one in each type. On this theory 
we have (i) a hyixithetical Latin hlock-iirinted edition ; 
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C2-4) three Dutch editions, each printed in a different 

» (5) Latin edition, entirely printed from type ; (6) a 
Latin edition, printed partly from type, partly from some 
of the blocks of No. i. The copy of this "mixed Latin 
edition," as it is called, in the University Library at 
Munich, is dated in manuscript 1471, and the hypothetical 
complete block-printed edition may be as much earlier 
than this as anyone pleases to imagine. But other biblio- 
grm>hers rcct)gnize only four editions and arrange them 
differently. 

ANTICHRISTUS 

I'hirty-eight leaves, with two pictures on each leaf, 
illustrating the Legends relating to the Coming of Anti¬ 
christ, and the Fifteen Signs which were to precede the 
Lust judgment. The te.xt is in Cerman, and the block- 
hot ik was executed in Cermany, probably about 1470. 

FRA ycFSCUS DE RRTZA . DEFEmORIUM JNVIOLATAB 
CASTITA'T/S VJRGimS MARIAB 

Sixteen leaves, mostly with four pictures and four 
pieces <if ex}>lanatory letterpress ()n each leaf, concerning 
marvels in the natural world which were supposed to 
be ciutally wonderful with that of the Virgin Birth, 
and therefore to render faith in this easier. Unfortu¬ 
nately the marvels arc so very marvellous that they do 
not inspire belief, e.g. one story relates how the sun one 
day drew up the moisture from the earth with such 
rapidity that an ox was drawn uj) with it and subse- 
tpiently de|K>sited out of a cloud in another field. One 
edititm was issued })y a certain h'. W. in 1470, another 
at Ratisbon by Johann Fysenhut the following year. 

JOHANN MULLER {JOHANNES REGIOMONTANUS). 

KA LENDER 

lliirty-two leaves, containing lunar tables, tables of 
the eclipses for fifty-six years (i475"^53o)» «ther astro- 



As early specimens of book-illustration the value of the 
block-books varies very greatly. The majority of them 
are more curious than" beautiful, but the pictures of the 
Ouitka Caniiamim, the Speadam Hmname Salna- 
fionis, and the .\fonendi have all very great merit. 
The tall, slender figures in the Song of Songs have a 
charm as great as any Dutch biH)k-iilustrations of the 
fifteenth century; the cuts of the Spixuiitat are full of 
vigour, while the serene dignity of the scenes in the Ars 
Manendi illustrating the Inspirations of the (lood Angel 
is as imprepive as the grotesque force used in depicting 
the diabolic suggestions. If we must grant, as the 
weigdit of authority now bids us, that these woodcuts are 
copies from the copper engravings of the Master li. S., it 
can hardly l)c disjiuteti that the woodcutter was the 
better artist of tlic two, 

I'he block-books arc a striking example of thetlifficulty’- 
of gleaning where the earlier collectors ha\'e rea{)ed, a 
diftkulty to which we siiall often have to call attention. 
They vary greatly in positive rarity. Of the Aibka 
Paupe^iim and .drs Manefidi, which in their different 
issues and editions enjoyed the longest life and early 
attracted attention, Dr, Schreiher (if I hav'e counted 
rightly) was able to enumerate in the one case as many 
as eighty-three copies—-many of them, it is true, mere 
fragments—in the other sixty-one. (>f the Apocalypse 
fifty-seven copies were known to him, of the Spcculnm 
twenty-nine, of the Aufichrist thirteen, of the Ikfcii- 
soriiwi twel\'e, and of the Mirabilia Rottiae six. But of 
the.se 261 copies and fragments n<» fewer than 223 are 
recorded as being locked up in public libraries and 
museums, the owncrshi|> cjf thirteen was (k>ul!tful, and 
only twenty-five arc definitely registcretl as being in the 
hantls of private collectfms, viz. (jf the .dpocahpse, eight 
copies or fragments; of the Plblia Paaperam, six ; of the 
Speculum and .drs four each; of the De/en- 

sonum, two; anti of the Caulica Caulkanim, one. The 
chief owners known ta Dr. Schreiher were the liarl of 
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Pembroke, Baron Edmond de Rothschild, and Major 
Holford, to whom must now be added Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan and Mr. Perrins. No doubt the copies in public 
institutions are much more easily enumerated than those 
in private hands, and probably most of the untraced copies 
are owned by collectors. But when allowance has been 
made for this, it remains obvious that this is no field 
where an easy harvest can be reaped, and that the average 
collector may think himself lucky if he obtains one or two 
single leaves. The last great opportunity of acquiring 
such treasures was at the sale in 1872 of the wonderful 
collection formed by T. O. Weigel,^ at which the British 
Museum bought a very fine copy of the first edition of 
the Ars Moriendi, the first edition, dated 1470, of the 
Biblia Pauperum, in German, a block-book illustrating 
the virtues of the hymn Sahe Regina, and the com¬ 
passion of the Blessed Virgin, printed at Regensburg 
about 1470, besides fragments and woodcut single sheets. 
The foundation of the Museum collection of block-books 
had been laid by George III, added to by Mr. Grenville, 
and completed by a series of purchases from 1838 to this 
final haul of 1872, since when there have been few oppor¬ 
tunities for new acquisitions. It is now quite adequate 
for purposes of study, though not so rich as that of the 
Bibliothfeque Nationale at Paris. 

^ Since this was written the interesting collection formed by Dr. Schreiber him¬ 
self has been dispersed. 
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CHAPTER in 

THE INVENTION OF FRINTING-HOLLAND 

U P tt) the year 1465 t»nly tmc firm of printers 
evinceti any appreciation t»f the uses of advertise¬ 
ment In I4S7 Johann Fust and I'eter Schoeffer, 
of Maiiu, set their names at the end of the liturgical 
Psalter which they were issuing from their press, and 
stated alsiT the date of its cimiplction, “ In vigilia 
Assumpeumis,*’on the vigil of the feast of the Assump¬ 
tion, i.c. August 14th. Save in the case of a few un- 
inijKTtant f>ot>ks thi^ preference ft»r publicity remained 
the settled practice of the firm until i*etcr Schoeffer’s 
death early in the sixteenth century, and later still when 
it was in the hamls of his son Jidiann. With other 
printers at first the temlency was all the other way. 
Albrecht Pfister placed hi** nuunc in one or two of the 
handful of ptjpular illustrated books which he printed 
at liamberg alKnit 1461. Nhi other btwjk before 1465 
contains its printer's name, and bt>th at Strassburg 
and at Basel the practice of publishing anonymously 
ctvntinuetl in fashion throughout the 'seventies—in 
Strasslnirg. indeed, for the be*"! part of another decade. 

While printing continued mainly anonymous chroni¬ 
clers took no note id it. but in the ten years which 
licgan in 1465 the progress <*f the art was rapid and 
triumphant. Printers, mostly cJermans, invaded the 
chief cities fd’ Furo|ie, and boasted in their books 
of having been the first to practise it in this place t>r 
that. Curiosity as t<j the beginnings of the invention 
was thus aroused, anti fr«»m I47<i onwartls we meet with 
numcrtais attempts, not always atxruratc, to satisfy it. 
The earliest of these attempts is in a letter from Cmillaumc 
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INVENTION OF PRINTING-HOLLAND 

Fichet, a Professor at the Sorbonne, who was mainly 
responsible for bringing the first printers to Paris, to his 
friend Robert Gaguin. This is contained in one copy 
of the second Paris book, the Orthographia of Gas- 
parinus Barzizius, printed in 1470, Fichet having a 
fondness for giving individuality to special copies by 
adtiitions of this kind. In this letter he speaks of the 
great light which he thinks learning will receive from the 
new kind of bookmen whom Germany, like another 
Trojan Horse, has poured forth. 

Ferunt enim illic, h.aut procul a ciuitate Magunda, loaanem 
quemlam fuisse ciii cognomen bonemontano, qui primus omnium 
hnpresstjriam artem excogitauerit, qua non calamo (ut prisci 
quidcm tlH) neejue penna (ut nos fmgimus) sed sereis litteris libri 
fmgutttur, et tjuidem expedite, polite et pulchre. Dignus sane 
hir uir ftiii {juein omnes musat, omnes artes, omnesque eorum 
liugu.r cjiii libris delectantur, diuinis laudibus ornent, eoque magis 
dis <le.djuHC}iie anleponatu, quo propius ac presentius litteris 
ipsis ac ‘itudiosis hominibus suffragium tulit. Si quidem dei- 
httantur Liber et alma Ceres, ilk; quippe dona Liei inuenit 
jHicuiat|ue ituientis acheloia miscuit uuis, haec chaoniam pingui 
glmdem mutauit ari.sta. Atque (ut poeta utamur altero) 
pt’itna ('eres unco glt;bam dimouit aratro, prima dedit fruges 
alitnetita mitia lerris. At bonemontanus ille, longe gratiora 
dininioraque iimetut, quippe qui litteras ciusmodi exculpsit, 
cjuilnei <iuidtju!tl dici, aut cogitari potest, propediem scribi ac 
transeriln K: {KisUeriiatis manclari memoriae possit 

'Lhe gootl Mchet is absurdly rhetorical, but here in 
I47<) is a {|uitc clear statement that, according to report, 
there (i.c. in Germany), not far from ^ the city of Mainz, 
a tertain julm, surnamed (iutenberg, first of all men 
tiumght oiit tile printing art, by which books are 
faHluHiiud not with a reed or pen, but with letters of 
brasN, anil thus tlescrvcd better of mankind than either 

^ ttf, itiat this phriwe iridicattjfi the Monastery of Saint 

lAiFiitk UmUi with whieh CfUteiibi.Tg was connected, and that the 
rm hr traced tti Chiteiiherg himself: If so, we have the very 
lari tlial Itittisctf claimed to be the inventor. 
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Bacchus or Ceres, since by his invention whatever can 
tie said or tluHJght can torthwith t>e written and tran- 
scribcil .uul haiuied ciowii to |>osterity. 

hour years later in his i-tuitinuation of the Chronica 
Summinitm tmiijicnm, begun by Riccobaklus, Joannes 
i’hili{i|u de Ligii.unine. the |diysician of Pope Sixtus IV, 
u ho had up a press of his <iwn at Rome, wrote as 
one <«f the events of the pontificate of Pius II (1458-64), 
h«w' “ jakof» t iutenberg, a native of Strassburg, and a 
iertaiu other wlinse name was P'ust, being skilled in 
priniiir/. letters im paiiliment with metal forms, are 
knouu iM* h of them to be turning out three hundred sheets 
a d.av at Main/, a tity i»f t lerniany, aiul Johann Mentclin 
aIsM, at Stra^dnu);. a »y»ty of the same province, being 
ski!!/'! in the same eraft, is known to be printing daily 
t’le mu* nninbrr of sheet^ A little later l)e Lignamine 
re, ,.i,i , t!ie arn\a! at Pome of Sweynheym and IkinnarU, 
am-! .d .0 .4 rii'itli Ilan. and cretliis them also with 
junitiu,; liner hun.lre.! •.heel', a day. Other references 
lolfea na liter books votlinut adding to our kiunvledge, 
s.or bv p:o-.mo the wnieepfivad recognition in the fifteenth 
teiituH tliot |,nntin*; v,a-. invented at Main/.; hut there 
ts noUan'o epo! to detain trs until the {Hiblication 
bv johann Koelhott jii I4 mm4' tin* t'ofogne Chronicle — 

/ h‘t‘ */er /avVV.pe/* .V4// ('ikikn .-in which 

.'4.01'. .i f.mua;. p.e, .age about printing, which maybe 
Itaitdalo-i "S |'ar.«.p;ira'>ed 4. follows:.- 

'• riu- nchl w..stb.y art wa^ invented first of all in 
Crnii.my n'.M.rm/, on iho Plijnu. Ami that is a great 
Si.,jc/n 't . th“- t.erman nals'U tliat siuli ingenious men 

“ Is r' ‘ ,rc/’ .. j ^altct Clli 

; mb. -7, 4- ' ■ .%S'Cib'b,. ; I,,#-/4*4lli’i Clllll IIIClilllkA* fcirWliS 

^ b MagtUP 

Ca;o, I 0“ , ^ I A, i p/b' 'b'- Mr lilt’ll 141 ’*! ;i|Hld 

\ -tb'’,’ b,'*ab,r^''- be C- iff tlfliflcill 

bfUi ^ r- ,.r,. A. «o/ ‘ • A # ^ o'A 544 lib HlillCyprlli ' IIC 

XI : "i Am ^ AAC.r ri ^".4 t r-lijif/|jr*i Rptiiacii 

A<r 7 - I* ■ ; AA<”‘ 'lodUbb ./'jlof.Au 41 iMllililt ItllTCilyW’W It'CCHI'ltAS 

i 4 Jill ‘ r d / I / 
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are found there. This happened in the year of our Lord 
1440, and from that time until 1450 the art and all 
that pertains to it was investigated, and in 1450, which 
was a Golden Year, men began to print, and the first 
book that was printed was the Bible in Latin, and this 
was printed with a letter as large as that now used in 
mi.ssals. 

“ Although this art was invented at Mainz, as far as 
regards the manner in which it is now commonly used, 
yet the first prefiguration (Vurbyldung) was invented 
in Holland from the Donatuses which were printed 
there before that time. And from and out of these the 
aforesaid art took its beginning, and was invented in a 
manner much more masterly and subtler than this, and 
the longer it lasted the more full of art it became. 

“ A certain Omnibonus wrote in the preface to a 
(Juintilian, and also in other books, that a Walloon from 
i ■'ranee, called Nicolaus Jenson, was the first inventor 
of this masterly art—a notorious lie, for there are men 
still alive who bear witness that books were printed 
at VTmice before the aforesaid Nicolaus Jenson came 
there, and began to cut and make ready his letter. But 
tlie first inventor of printing was a Burgher at Mainz, 
ami was born at Stras.sburg, and called Yunker Johann 
(iutenberg. 

“ l’'rom Mainz the art came first of all to Cologne, after 
that to Strassburg, and after that to Venice. The begin¬ 
ning and progress of the art were told me by word of 
mouth by the Worshipful Master Ulrich Zell of Hanau, 
printer at C'ologne in this present year 1499, through 
whom the art came to Cologne.”^ 

‘ Iti'in hoichwyrdigc kunst vursz is vonden aller eyrst in Duytschlant 
!K» Mrnt/. Jim Rijiut. Iiid dat is der duytschscher nacion eyn groisse eiriicheit dat 

iHilriic synrijche mytifichtni syn <iae teo vynden, Ind dat is gesemet by deix 
iairtrri hererii anno domini. MCCCCxL ind van der zijt an bis men schreue. 
I wart vinkTsoirlit tlie kunst ind wat dair to gehoirt, Ind in den lairen vns herert 
tio mm sehreyC MCCCCl do was eyn gulden iair, do began men tzo druckea 
ind was tlat eyrste hoich dat men druckdc die Bybel zo latijn, ind wart gedruckt 
mil cynrn gremer schrifft. as is die schrifTt dae men nu Mysseboicher ^mit druckt 

Item wiewail die kunst is vonden tzo Mentz, als vursz vp die wijse, als daix 
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Zell, or his interviewer, ignores the books printed 
anonymously at Strassburg by Mentclin and Egge- 
stein, and also the handful printed by Albrecht Pfister 
at Bamberg; he also is misled l>y Gutenberg’s long 
residence at Strassburg into calling him a native of 
that city; in other respects, so far as we are able 
to check this account, it is quite accurate. It tells 
us emphatically that “this right worthy art was in¬ 
vented first of all in German)f, at Mainz, on the Rhine” ; 
and again, that “the first inventor of printing was a 
Burgher at Mainz named Junker Johann ‘Gudenburch’”; 
but between these two uiK[ualified statements is sand¬ 
wiched a reference to a prefiguration which took shape in 
Holland in Da/mi^mes, printe<l there liefore the Mainz 
presse,s were at work, and much less masterly and subtle 
than the lx)oks which they produced. He connects no 
name with this “ Vorbildung,” and, unhappily, he gives 
no clue as to how it foreshadowed, and was yet distinct 
from, the real invention. 

Sixty-nine years’ after the appearance of this carefully 
balanced .statement, the facts as to Dutch “prefigura¬ 
tions” which had inspired it moved a Dutch chronicler. 


m gemeynlich gdiniicht wirl, m w iktili die viirbyliliiitg voiideti in Holknt 
vyss den Donaten, die due sclffst vwr der tajl grdniekt Ind van ind vyss 
den is genoiiimen dat begynne dttr vttrii/. kiinst iiui is vill fiii^ysteflicher ind 
snbtilicher vonden dan die seine iiiaider wa% mil ye knger ye mere kunstlicher 
W'urden* 

Item eynre geiiaiit Omneliniiisit'i iirr nrfirijfft in vtirrttle vp dat boich 

QuintiliaiHii gerwempt. vnd niieli in aiiikrcri nieir linieberi dtt ityii Wale vyss 
Yrsinekrijch, genant Nienlaws geiwnii liaiie alre eyr^t dese tiieysterlicdie kimst 
vonden, mcr ciat i% nffenbairlicli gekigein want Hi| ?iyfi iweh jm bnieti die dat 
getzuigen dat men biiielntr driiektu Uu Vemtlign ee der viim/ Nieolaus gemion 
dar qiiartie, dair be liegan fiirtiritli m Jiiiijclrfi vnd herftytlein Mer ditr eyrste 
vynder der ilnickcrye m gewi-a eyn Ikirger I/,d ind wan gelmren van Htraisz- 

burch* imi hienrli Joiieker Jcihan Ciiidenbtirefn Item van Ment/. k die vursi; 
kunst komen alre ttyml Un (mellem Ibiirmie lin Hiriiinbiin'li^ ind <}airnae tzo 
Ventdigi*. Oat Intgynmt ind vcirigariek der vmn/ kiiiiif hail mvr iiiwnllisdi vertzelt 
d^ Kirsame man Meys^ter Virkb tiell van Ifaiiaiiwc, twifli tlnicker mi Caicllen mfch 
«rlzijt. anwb MC!c;cXxcix* diircfi iltm dk* kinwt viirs/. k mi laifdkm kiwiien. 

^ The fiLit iraee tif the legend U in :i rekienre having brought 

the first print iiiici ifm world in 144b*' in a iiiariii:»eri|il jmcligrim of itus Ckjster 
family campikit itlKJiit 1559. 
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Hadrianus Junius, in compiling his Batavia (not published 
till 1588), to write the well-known passage as to the inven¬ 
tion of printing, which has been summarized as follows:— 


Th«re lived, about 1440, at Haarlem, in the market-place 
opposite the Town Hall, in a respectable house still in existence, 
a man named Lourens Janszoon Coster, i.e. Laurence, son of 
John Coster. The family name was derived from the hereditary 
office of Sacristan, or Coster of the Church—a post both honour¬ 
able and lucrative. The town archives give evidence of this, his 
name appearing therein many times, and in the Town Hall are 
pre,served his seal and signature to various documents. To this 
man belongs the honour of inventing Printing, an honour of 
which he was unjustly robbed, and which afterwards was ascribed 
to another. The said Laurence Coster, one day after dinner, 


took a walk in the wood near Haarlem. While there, to amuse 
himself, he began to cut letters out of some beech-bark. The 
idea .struck him to ink some of these letters and use them as 
slamp.s. This he did to amuse his grandchildren, cutting them in 
reverse. He thus formed two or three sentences on paper. 
The idt;a germinated, and soon with the help of his son-in-law, 
and by using a thick ink, he began to print whole pages, and to 
add lines of print to the block-books, the text of which was the 
most difficult part to engrave. Junius had seen such a book, 
called Spicghcl ottzer Befioudenisse. It should have been said 
that Co.sttT was descended from the noble house of Brederode, 
aiui that his son-in-law was also of noble descent. Coster s first 
effort.H were of course very rude, and to hide the irnpression of 
the letters on the back, they pasted the leaves, which had one 
.side not printed, together. His letters at first were made of lead, 
which he aftcrward.s changed for tin. Upon his death these letters 
were melted down and nria.de into wine-pots, which at the time 
that limius wrote were still preserved in the house 01 berrit 
Thomaszoon, the grandson of Coster. Public curiosity w^ 
ereatly excited by Co.ster’s discovery, and he gamed much profit 
from his new proa^ss. His trade, indeed, so increased that he 
was obliged to employ several workmen, one of whom was named 
John. Some say this was John Fausb afterwards a partner with 
C^utenberg, and others say he was Gutenbergs 
man when he had learnt the art m all its branches, ^0°^ ^ 
<»p{>ortunity one Chri.stmas eve when all good ® f ® 
toiLd CO attend Church, to break into the rooms used for printing. 
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and to pack up and steal all the tools and appliances which his 
master, with so much care and ingenuity, had made. He went 
oil by Amsterdam and Cologne to Mainz, where he at once 
opened a workshop and reaped rich fruit from this theft, producing 
several printed books. The accuracy of this story was attested 
by a respectable bookbinder, of great age but clear memory 
named Cornells who had been a fellow-servant with the culprit 
in the house of Coster, and indeed had occupied the same bed 
for several months, and who could never talk of such baseness 
without shedding tears and cursing the thief- 

Written nearly a hundred and thirty years after the 
supposed events which it narrates, this story i.s damned 
by its circumstantiality. It is thus that legends grow, 
and it is not difficult to imagine Haarlem bookmen pick¬ 
ing up ideas out of colophons in old b(K)ks and asking 
the “re.spectable bookl)inder ()f great age” whether ft 
was not thus and thus that things happened. Many of 
the details of the story are demonstrably false; its one 
strong point is the bookbinder, Cornclis, for a binder of 
this name is said to have been employed as early as 1474 
and as late as 1514 to bind the account-books of Haarlem 
Cathedral, and in the two years named, and also in 1476, 
to have strengthened his binding.s liy pasting inside them 
fragments of Donatuses printctl on vellum in the type 
of the Speculum HumitHue Stiliiutiouis. The fragment 
in the account-book for 1474 is rubricated, and must thus 
either have been sold or prepared for selling, i.e. it is not 
"printer's waste,” but may have been bought by Cornelis 
for lining his covers in the ordinary way of trade, l^ut we 
have here a possible link between Zells story of early 
Dutch Donatuscs and the story of Junius about 
Coster and his servant Cornelis, since we find frag¬ 
ments of a Donat us in the possession of this particular 
man. 

plenty of such Donatuses in existence in 
the Netherlands about 1470. In 1887 Dr. Hes.scls, in 
his Haarlem the Birthplace of Printing, not Mentz, 
enumerated fragments of twenty different editions, printed 
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in eight types, of which the type used in the Speculum 
Hummiae Salitationis (see p. 26) is one, while the other 
seven are linked to it, or to each other, in such a way that 
we may either suppose them to have all belonged to the 
same printer, or distribute them among two or more 
anonymous firms. Besides these twenty editions of 
Donatm on the Eight Parts of Speech, Dr. Hessels enu¬ 
merated eight editions of the Doctrinale of Alexander 
Gallus^ (another school book popular in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury), three of the Distichs of Dionysius Cato (the work 
from which Dame Pertelote quoted to convince Chantecleer 
of the futility of dreams), and one or two editions each of 
a few other works, the Facetiae Morales of Laurentius 
Valla (twenty-four leaves), tht Singularia Juns of Ludo- 
vicus Pontanu-s, with a treatise of Pope Pius II (sixty 
leaves), and t\\c I)e Salute CofPofis of Gulielmus de Saliceto 
with other .small works (twenty-four leaves). These latter 
hooks offer no very noticeable features; some of the 
Douatus fragments, on the other hand, have printing 



W..V ") and have a very rude and primitive appearance. 
I'his may have been caused in part at least by their 
having ueen pasted down, and possibly scraped, by 
hinders, for almost all of them have been found m bind¬ 
ings ; hut it counts for something. , , . , , 

Not one of the books or fragments of which we have 
been speaking makes any mention of its printer, or ot 
the place or date at which it was produced. A copy of 
one of the later books, the De Salute Carports oi Guliel- 
mus de Haliccto, was purchased by Conrad du Mou rn 
while abbot of the Convent of S. James at Lme, a dignity 
which he held from 1471 ‘o. H 74 - The 
account-b(x>k which contained ^ 

for the year 1474. It is entirely * °f OFnion as 

to how much earlier than this any of the extant fragments 

> A from a ft-igment ot one of these in the British Musenn. forms the 
frotitispicce to this chapter (Plate IV). 
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can be dated. There is no reason why some of them 
should not be later. ^ 

As to the place or places at which these books were 
printed, there is no evidence of any weight. But, as has 
been already said, the whole series can be closely oj- 
loosely connected with the types used in editions of the 
Speculum Humanae Sahmtionis, and in 1481 Jan 
Veldener, a wandering printer, while working at Utrecht 
introduced into an edition of the Epistles and Gospels 
m Dutch two woodcuts, each of which was a half of one 
of the double pictures in SpeculuM. Twoyeurs Inter 
when at Kuilenburg, he printed a quarto edition of the 
Speculum itself (Dutch version), in which he used a 
large number of the original Speculum blocks, all cut up 
into halves, so as to fit a small page. As Veklencr (as 
far as we know) used the Speculum blocks first at 
Utrecht, it is supposed that it was at Utrcclit tliat he 
obtained them. If the blocks were for sale at Utrecht 
this may have been the place at which the earlier editions 
of the bpcculum were issued, and thus, in the absence 
of any evidence which they were willing to recognize in 
favour of any other place. Henry Bradshaw and his 
disciples attributed the whole .series of editions of the 
speculum Domlus, Docirmalc, etc., to Utrecht, about, 
or not after, ’ 1471-1474. Bradshaw himself clearly 
inducted that this attribution was purely provisional. 
He fclt compelled to leave” the books at Utrecht, .so 
he phrased it, i.e. the presumption that Veklencr found 
the blocks of the Speculum there constituted a grain 
favour of Utrecht; and if a balance is 
sufficiently .sensitive and both .scales are empty, a grain 
thrown into one will suffice to weigh it down. It would 
have been better, in the present writer's opinion, if the 
gram had been disregarded, and no attempt matle tf> 
assign riie.se books and fragments to any particular place. 
^ It IS, Bradshaw’s attribution of them to Utrecht has 
been repeated without any emphasis on its entirely pro¬ 
visional character, even without any mention of this at 
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all, and perhaps with a certain humorous enjoyment 
of the chance of prejudicing the claims of Haarlem by 
an unusually rigorous application of the rules as to 
bibliographical evidence. 

In the eyes of Dr. Hessels, on the other hand, the 
legend^ narrated by Junius offers a sufficient reason for 
assigning all these books to Haarlem, and to Lourens 
Janszoon Coster as their printer. Dr. Hessels was even 
ill-advised enough to point out that, as there are twenty 
editions of Donatus in this group of types, we have only 
to allow an interval of a year and a half between each to 
take back the earliest very close to 1440, the traditional 
date of the invention of printing. This is perfectly true, 
but as no reason can be assigned for fixing on this 
particular interval the value of such a calculation is 
very slight. 

One result of all this controversy is that the whole 
series of books and fragments have been dubbed " Cos- 
tcriana," and the convenience of having a general name 
for them is so great that it has been generally adopted, 
even by tho.se who have no belief in the theory which 
it implies. All that is known of Lourens Janszoon 
Coster is that he resided at Haarlem from 1436 to 1483, 
and that contemporary references show him to have 
been a chandler and innkeeper, without making any 
mention of his having added printing to his other occu¬ 
pations. 

It is difficult to claim more for the story told by Junius 
than that it represents an unknown quantity of fact with 
various legendary additions. It is difficult to dismiss 
it as less tlian a legend which must have had some ele¬ 
ment of fact as its basis. In so far as it goes beyond the 
statements of the Cologne Chronicle, it is supported only 
by the evidence that Coster and the venerable bookbinder 
Ciornelis existed, and that the latter bound the account- 
books of Haarlem Cathedral. But no indiscretion of 
Hadrianus Junius writing in 1568 can affect the credit 
<ff the statements made in the Cologne Chronicle in 1499 
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on the authority of Ulrich Zell, and we have now to men¬ 
tion an important piece of evidence in favour of Zell’s 
accuracy. This is the entry in the diaries of Jean de 
Robert, Abbot of Saint Aubert, Cambrai, of the pur¬ 
chase in 1446 and again in 1451 of a copy of the 
Docirinak of Alexander Callus, jeid ett mouk, a phrase 
which, while far from satisfactory as a description of a 
book printed from movable type, cannot possibly refer to 
editions printed from woodblocks, even if these existed. 
The Docirinak, which was in verse, was a less popular 
school-b<x)k than the Donatm. It is significant that 
among the so-called " Costeriana ’’ there are eight editions 
of the one against twenty of the other. Where the 
Docirinak was used we may be sure that the Donaius 
would be used also, and in greater numbers, so that this 
mention of a “ mould-casted ” Docirinak as purchased 
as early as 1446 is a real confirmation of Zell's assertion. 
We have no sufficient ground for believing that any of 
the fragments, either of the one book or the other, now 
in existence were produced as early as this. It is of the 
nature of school-lxx)ks to be tlestroyed, and every im¬ 
provement in the process of production would help to 
drive the earlier experiments out of existence. But 
taking Zell's statement and the entries in the Abbot’s 
diaries together, it scenes impossible to deny that there 
is evidence of some kind of printing being practised in 
Holland not long after 1440. 

An ingenious theory as to the form which these “ pre- 
figurements " may have taken has lately been suggested, 
VIZ., that the earliest types may have consisted simply of 
flat pieces of metal, without any shanks to them, and 
that they were '* set up ” by being glued upon wood or 
stiff paper in the order rctiuired. They would thus be 
movable, but with a very low degree of movability, so 
that we can easily understand why short books like the 
Donaius and Docirinak were continually reprinted with¬ 
out any attempt being made to produce a large work such 
as the Bible. It is curious, however, that in the dcscrip- 
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tion of a “ ciripagus ” by Paulus Paulirinus, of Prag/ “ we 
hav^e a reference ” to a Bible having been printed at 
Bamberg “ super lamellas,” a phrase which might very 
well refer to types of this kind, though the sentence is 
usually explained as referring to either the Latin or 
German edition of the B$'Ma Pauperum issued by 
Albrecht Pfister. I think it just possible myself that 
the reference is really to the Latin Bible known as the 
Thirty-six Line Bible, which seems certainly to have been 
sold, if not printed, at Bamberg a little before 1460, and 
that Paulirinus, having seen books printed "super 
lamellas,” supposed (wrongly) that this was printed in that 
way. Ikit the statement that it was printed in four weeks 
is against this. 

Whether the Dutch "Vorbildung” of the Art of 
Printing .subseciuently invented at Mainz took the form 
of experiments with shankless types, or fell short of the 
fully developed art in some other way, does not greatly 
concern the collector. It is in the highest degree im- 
prt)l)able that the claim put forward on behalf of the 
so-called " Costeriana ” will ever be decisively proved or 
disproved. They are likely to remain as perpetual pre¬ 
tenders, and as such will always retain a certain interest, 
aiul a specimen of them always be a desirable addition 
to any collection which aims at illustrating the history 
of the invention of printing. Such a specimen will not 
be easy to procure, because many of the extant fragments 
have been found in public libraries, more especially the 
Royal Library at the Hague, and have never left their 
first homes. On the other hand, the number of frag¬ 
ments known has been considerably increased by new 
finds. 'Fhus there is no reason to regard a specimen as 
unattainable. 

‘ Et tempore njei l’aml>ergie quidam scripsit integrum Bibliam super 
lamellas, et in qu.'ttuor septimanis totam Bibham super pargameno subtili 
presignavtt scriptura. 
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THE INVENTION OF PRINTING—MAINZ 


N O contrast could be much greater than 
between the so-called “Costeriana” and the 
cunabula printed at Mainz. Annually as a si 
boy I used to be taken to the Crystal Palace, and the 
recognized part of the programme in each visit was 
spend half an hour in solemnly pedalling backwards 
forwards on a semicircular track on a machine miscii 
a velocipede. Perhaps these clumsy toys really c<»f 
tuted a definite stage in the invention and perfcctitu 
the modern bicycle. On the other hand, whatever i 
be the historical facts, there is no reason in the nai 
of things why the modern bicycle should not have i 
invented quite independently of them. The rela 
positions of Holland and Germany as regards the iii^ 
tion of printing are very analogous to tho.se of the 
velocipede and the bicycle. Even if it could be prti 
decisively that some Dutch fragment of a /Mm/NS 
earlier than any exj>eriment made at Mainz or Str; 
burg, it was at Mainz that the possibility was 1 
demon.strated of producing by print Injoks as l)eanl 
as any written by the scribes, and it was from (krnu; 
not from Holland, that printers carried the art which t 
had proved to be practicable to all parts of Europe, 
eluding Holland itself. 

In the development of the art of printing at M; 
three men had a share, though the precise part wl 
each of them played is matter of conjecture rather t 
knowledge. The first of the three was Johann Ciutenbt 
the Johannes Bonemontanus whom P'ichet, as early 
1470, acclaimed as the fir.st of all men to think out 
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printing art, whom the popular verdict has recognized 
as the inventor, and whom patriotic German biblio¬ 
graphers delight to invest with every virtue that 
distinguishes themselves. 

Gutenberg’s real name was Gansfleisch, Gutenberg 
being an addition to his mother’s surname^ which he 
assumed for reasons not known to us. He was born 
about 1400, and just when he attained manhood his family, 
which belonged to the patrician party at Mainz, was 
banished and sought refuge at Strassburg. At Strassburg 
Gutenberg remained till about 1446, and legal and muni¬ 
cipal records, so far as we can trust to their authenticity, 
offer us some tantalizing glimpses of his career there. 
When the town clerk of Strassburg came to Mainz the 
exile caused him to be arrested for a debt due to his 
family, and the matter had to be arranged to avoid a 
quarrel between the two cities. On the other hand, 
Gutenberg was himself called to account for unpaid 
duties on wine, and was sued for a breach of promise of 
marriage. In 1437 he was the defendant in a much more 
interesting trial. He had admitted two partners to work 
an invention with him, and on one of these partners dying 
his brother claimed, unsuccessfully, to take his place in the 
partnership. The use of the words “presse,” “forme,” 
and “trucken” in connection with this invention leaves it 
hardly open to doubt that it was concerned with some 
kind of printing, and loans which Gutenberg negotiated 
in 1441 and 1442 were presumably raised for the develop¬ 
ment of this. About the middle of the decade he 
returned to Mainz and there also borrowed money, pre¬ 
sumably again for the same object. 

At this point we are confronted with five fragmentary 
pieces of printing, all but one of them only recently 
discovered. The latest of these, according to German 
bibliographers, is a fragment of an astronomical Calendar 
in German verse for an unspecified year, which might be 

1 Her maifipn name was Elsa Wyrich, but she lived at the Hof zum Gutenberg 
at Mainz, and the name Gutenberg thus came into the family. 
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1429, 1^8, or 1467, but does not exactly fit any of them . 
the earliest is part of a leaf of a Sidyi/efiduf/i (originsill-^ 
known as Das IVeligcricht, because the text t>f this fra^ 
ment deals with the Last Judgment). Between these tw^ 
are placed fragnients of three editions of I)ma/us\ I)e ocf^ 
parfibits oratioiiis^ two found recently in copies t)f at^ 
edition of Ilerolt’s Sermoncs de temporecf saactis printed 
at Strassburg* by Martin Flach in 1488 and lunv at 
Berlin, the third one of the minor treasures of the Biblio-^ 
thdcpie Natk)nale at Paris, where it has lain for over ^ 
century. (Granting that the Calendar was printtal for use 
in 1448 (it has been argued, on the other hanil, that its 
mentitm of movable festivals was intended t<t be only 
approximate), and that the other four pieces can be pnived 
by typographical evidence to have preceded it, we may 
KU|)pose the Sibyiieabm'/t to have been printed f>y (iuten- 
berg shortly after his return to Maiiu, i.e. about 1445, or 
shortly before this at Strassburg. 

Soon after the supposed date of the Cakmdar the 
second (^f the three protagonists in the tievelo(iiucrit of 
printing at Mainz cotne.s on the scene, lliis was fohann 
b'u.st, a goklsmith, who in or aliout August. 1450. lent 
tkitenberg eight hundred guilders to enable him to print 
IxKjks, him.self, nominally or truly, borrenving tfie money 
from another capihdist, ami thereljy gaining tlu? right to 
charge intcre.st on it without breaking the canon law. By 
aljout December, 1452, the loan was exhausted, ami l•ust 
ntadc a frc.sh atlvance of the .same amount, 'bhe inner 
histor}' of the next four years is hid from us, ami the 
uiulisputcd facts which belong to them have consciiuontly 
!)ccn interprcteii in every variety t)f way that fuiiuan 
ingenuity can tlevise. I'he.se facts are that — 

(i) Ikinting was continued with the knmt <tf typo* used 
for the Calendar attributed to 1448, fragments of more 
than a tkwen different editions of thmutiis printed witfi it 

‘ Ii will Ui- mitcd tt»at this connection with StrMnlmrK in •» a ^jwin of 
cvuli'jicf in favour of the Dma/uus having hfeii jirintwi tin-tr uthrr than at 
Marti*. 
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bein^ still extant, also a prognostication, Mammg widder 
die iJu^kcTi, printed in December, 1454, a Bull of Pope 
Calixtus “widder die Turcken” of 1456, a medical Cal¬ 
endar for 1456, and an undated Cisianus, another work of 
an astronomical character. 

(ii) When the pardoners employed by the proctor- 
general of the King of Cyprus came to Mainz in the 
autumn of 1454 to raise money by means of a papal 
Indulgence, valid till 30 April of the following year, 
they were able to substitute two typographically distinct 
editions for the manuscript copies which they had previ¬ 
ously used, the te.xt of each of these Indulgences Ibeing 
printed in a separate fount of beautifully clear small type, 
while a larger ty|>e was used for a few words. In one of 
these Indulgences the larger ty[)e belongs, with some 
differences, to the .same fount as the books named in our 
last paragraph. This Indulgence has thirty-one lines, and 
four issues of it have been distinguished, three of them 
tinted 1454 (the earliest of these being the earliest dated 
piece tif printing) and the fourth 1455. ^he other 
Indulgence there are only thirty lines, the large type is 
neater, atul three issues have been distinguished, one 
tinted 1454, the other two 1455. 

(iii) In November, 1455, an action brought by Fu.st to 
reco\'cr the ifxx) guilders which he had lent Gutenberg, 
with the arrears of interest, reached its final stage. In 
this suit the third of the Mainz protagonists, Peter 
Schoeffer, was a witness on the side of Fu.st, and we hear 
also, as servants of Gutenberg, of Heinrich Keffer and 
Hertolf von I lanau, who may apparently be identified with 
printm-s who worked sub.sc<iuently at Nuremberg and 
Basel, I'he tlocument which has come down to us and is 
ntnv prcscrvetl at the University Library at Gottingen is 
that recording the oath taken by F'ust, as the successful 
plaintiff, in order to obtain judgment for the amount of 
IPS claim. 

(iv) In August, 1456, Heinrich Cremer, vicar of the 
collegiate church at Mainz, recorded his completion of 
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the rubrication and binding of a magnificent printed Bi 
in two volumes, now preserved in the Biblioth^i 
Nationale at Paris, the type of which used to be thou; 
identical with the larger type of the thirty-line Indulge 
mentioned above, but is now considered to be only clos 
similar. 

For this last undoubted date of rubrication, Augi 
1456, German bibliographers have lately substitutcc 
reference to a manuscript date, 1453, in another copy 
this printed Bible, now preserved in the Buchgewer 
Museum at Leipzig, formerly owned by a wcll-kno 
German collector of the last century, Herr Klein 
While, however, this date appears to have been written 
a period approximating to that of the productit)n t>f 1 
book, its relevance as evidence of the date of printing 
highly disputable, more especially as there appear to 
signs of erasure near it. Its owner, Herr Klemin, p 
served a discreet silence as to its existence, and it 
certainly not obligatory at present to accept it a« va 
evidence. 


In a work which does not pretend to the dignity ot 
history of printing it is impossible to discuss, or even 
enumerate, the different theories as to the event.s of t 
years 1453-6, which have been formulatetl to acam 
tor these facts. The edition of the Bible of whi 
Heinrich Cremer rubricated the copy now at Paris is 
ne a book and so great a landmark in typographic 
history, that the desire to regard it as the production 
ne man who is credited with the invention of printin 
Johann Gutenberg easily becomes irresistible. 1 *0 refu 

Bible may, indeed, appear ahno 

wTi 1 rr > old name, the “ Mazarine Hildc 

ich it gained from the accident of the copy in tl 

attentioT the first tu .-illra 

Shw '1,*' and it is also knotvii am.,r 

toovSIkHide "Forty-two Line Bible, -a safe une. .1 
cduSns ^ number of lines in most of i 

columns. Whoever printed it appears to have Let 
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|M>ssessed of ample means and to have been a master of 
detail^ and an excellent organizer. Under the minute 
examination to which it has been subjected the book has 
yieklcd up some of its secrets, and we know that it was 
printed simultaneously on six different presses, that the 
iKxly of the type was twice reduced, forty-two lines finally 
occupying slightly less space than the forty which had 
at first formed a column, that after the printing had begun 
it was resolved to increase the size of the edition, and that 
there is some reason to think that eventually a hundred 
anil fifty copies were printed on paper and thirty on 
vellum,* and that the paper was ordered in large quantities 
and not in small parcels as it could be paid for. To the 
present writer it appears that if Gutenberg had possessed 
the financial means, the patience and the organizing power 
needed to fiush through this heavy piece of work in the 
way described, it is difficult to perceive any reason why the 
capitalist Idist should have quarrclletl with him, or to 
imagine lunv (iutenberg expo.sed him.self to .such an action 
as that which b'ust sucxcssfully carried against him. On 
the supposition that the Bible was completed in or soon 
after 1453 the difficulty becomes almost insuperable, for it 
is inconceivable that if tiutenberg had produced the book 
within a few montlis of receiving his second loan from 
B'ust he should not, by the autumn of 1455, have paid his 
creditor a single guilder, cither for principal or interest. 
After his quarrel with Fust, Gutenberg apparently had 
dealirigs with tw'o other men, with Albrecht Pfister who 
is found in pos.session of a later casting of the heavier 
fount of type in which the Astrological Calendar attri¬ 
buted to 144B had been printed, and with a Dr. Homery. 
He ended his days as a pensioner at the court of the 
Archbishop of Mainz, while Fust, with the aid of Peter 
Schoeffer, whom he made his son-in-law, developed a great 

^ Aixiirilifig tci pxrrllitnt CataMgm rmmmd des /^remiins imprmims de 
Mmtmf <if Mg Hcymmtt dh vellum and thirty on paper can 

now tr localrili liiit mmm id have only one of the two volumei. The vellnm 

rtipy lielonicitig to Mr. Robert Hoe sold in 1911 for $50,000. 

4 
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business. The inventor who lacks organizing power and 
whose invention never thrives till it has passed into other 
hands is no unfamiliar figure, and such a conception of 
Gutenberg perhaps accords better with the known facts of 
his career than that of a living incarnation of heroism 
and business ability such as his German eulogists love to 
depict. According to a theory developed by the j>resent 
writer in an article in The Library for January, 1907 
(Second Series, Vol. VIII), though no originality is claimed 
for it, the key to the situation lies in the assertion *■ made 
on behalf of Peter Schoeffer that his skill in cn|gravin|g 
had enabled him to attain results denied to the two Johns, 
Johann Gutenberg and Johann I^'ust. 

According to this theory, it was Schoeffer who en|gravcd 
the two founts of small type u.sed in the two sets <>f I in¬ 
dulgences of 1454-5, and thus demonstrated thsit the 
new art could be applied to produce every kiiul of book 
and document which had previously circulated in manu¬ 
script. Fust gave him his daughter Christina in nnarriage. 
and Johann Schoeffer, the offspring of the alliance, dis¬ 
tinctly tells us that this was in reward for hi.s services. 
From the first, or almost the first, the firm utknpted a 
policy of advertisement which other printers wt?rc slow to 
imitate, the partners giving their names in their e**irlicst 
colophons and making no secret of the fact that they were 
using an “adinuentio artificiosa imprimentU at: t;ar;ietcri- 
zandi” which enabled them to dispen.se with the pen. In 
1460, in the Catholicon of that year, the wt>rk of an 
anonymous printer to which we shall have to reciir (set: 
p. 51577.), the invention is di.stinctly claimed for Mainz, anti 
from 1467 this claim was taken over by Peter Schoeffer. 
who in the colophons of his .subsetiuent Ixjok.s again aiul 
again celebrated Mainz as the city single<l out by divine 
favour to give the art to the world. I'he fact that for 
nearly forty years (1460-99) these statements rcmiiinetl 
unchallenged, and passed into the contemporary history 

_ ' In the verses by Magister Franciscu.s in fustinmn of 1408, suljstttiuoHtiy 
twice reprinted. 
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of the time, is the strongest evidence in favour of the 
substantial invention of the art at Mainz that can be con¬ 
ceived. A single reference in H99‘ h) prefigurations of 
a humbler kind in Dojia/uses printed in Holland and the 
presentation of a rival theory in 1568 cannot deprive of 
its tluc weight the evidence that during all the years when 
the facts were easily ascertainable judgment in favour of 
Mainz was allowed to g-o by default. But the Fust and 
Schoeffer colophons tell us more than this, for while they 
make no mention of Gutenberg they never claim the 
invention of printing as their own achievement. It is 
clear that Fust could not claim this himself, and while he 
was alive his .son-in-law did not think fit to put forward, 
or allow t(y be put forward, any claim on his own behalf. 
It was only in 1468, when lH)th (iutenberg and F'ust were 
dcatl, that Schoeffer’s ctjrrcctor,” or reader, Magister 
F'ranciscus, was permitted to assert on his l)ehalf, in the 
///.vZ/V/fi/// of that year, that though two Johns had the 
better in the race he, like his namesake S. Peter, had 
entered first intt* the sepulchre, i.c. the inner mysteries of 
printing, llic claim, thus irreverently put forward, is 
deprivetl j>f much of its weight by the moment at which 
it was made; nevertheless it ctm htirdly have been base¬ 
less. 

'Fht; desire to credit Gutenberg w'ith some really hand- 
s<»me and imjiortant piece of printing has caused his name 
to be connected with two other large folios, a Latin Bible, 
of thirty-six lines to a column, printed in a variety of the 
type ust;d ffir the Sidy/Ze/idm/i and the Kalendar of 
“ 144H," and a Latin Dictionary known by the name 
{ 'athoUctm, the work of a thirteenth century writer, 
Joannes Balbus, of Genoa. The type of the Thirty-six 
lane Bible passed into the hands of Albrecht Pfister, of 
Bamberg, who printed a number^ of popular German 
iKMiks with it in 1461 and 1462. There is con.siderable 
evidence, moreover, that a large number of copies of the 
Bible itself were sold at Bamberg about 1460. The 

‘ In tin* Cologne Chronicle. See supra, p. 34* 
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greater part of the text appears to have been set up from 
a copy of the Forty-two Line Bible. Where, when, and by 
whom it was printed we can only guess, but the place was 
more probably Bamberg than Mainz, and as the type is 
believed to have been originally Gutenberg’s, arul tliere is 
evidence that Pfister, when he began printing the |K>pular 
books of 1461-2, was quite incxperiencetl, (iutenherg has 
certainly a better claim to have printetl this volume than 
any one else who can be suggested. The I'hirty-six IJnc 
Bible is a much rarer book than the Forty-two Line, but 
copies are known to exist at the British Mtiseum, John 
Rylands Library, Biblioth^quc Nationale, and Mustte 
Plantin, and at Greifswald, Jena, Leipzig, .Stuttgart, 
Vienna, and Wolfenbiittel. A co|)y is also said bi he in 
private hands in Great Britain, but has not been registercil. 
None has been sold in recent times. Besides the nuirc 
complete copies mentioned above, various fragments have 
been preserved and some of the.se are on vellum. '1‘he 
vellum fragment of leaf 204 now in the Britisfi Museum 
was at one time used as a book-cover. 

The Cathoheon is printed in a small type, not very 
cleauly cut. It was issued without printer s name, hut 
with a long colophon, which has been translatctl: 


. By the help of the Most High, at Who.se will the tongues of 
miants become eloquent, and who oft-times reveals to the lowly 
that which He hides from the wLse, this noble bo<ik Gathuliron. in 
me year of the Lords Incarnation 1460, in the houuletnis eity of 
Mainz of the renowned German nation, which thtj eletneney of 
o has deigned with so lofty a light of genius ajui free gift to 
illustrious above all other nations of the earth, 
without help of reed stilus, or pen, but by the wondrous agree- 

harmony of punche.s arul types has been 
printed and brought to a« end. 

TrJ? Mary and the words “Leo 

an inventor who. tiespite 
his invention, remained profoundly unsuccessful, writing 
5 ^ 
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the opening words of this colophon, and it is not easy to 
see their appropriateness to any one else. It is thus highly 
probable that Gutenberg set up this book and refused to 
follow Fust and Schoeffer in their advertising ways. He 
may even have had a special reason for this, for among the 
forty-one copies registered (almost all in great libraries) two 
groups may be distinguished, one embracing the copies 
on vellum and the majority of the paper copies, the other 
the rest of the paper copies. The groups are distinguished 
by various differences, of which the most important is 
that in the one case the workmen used four and in the 
other two pins to keep the paper in its place while being 
printed. An attractive explanation of all this would be 
that while Gutenberg set up the book and was allowed to 
print for himself a certain number of copies, there was a 
richer partner in the enterprise whose pressmen pulled the 
greater part of the edition. But Dr. Zedler, who has 
brought together all the available information about the 
book in his monograph Das Mainzer Catholicon, has a 
different explanation. 

In the same type as the Catholicon are two small tracts 
of little interest, the Summa de articulis Jidei of Thomas 
Aquinas, and the Dialogus of Matthaeus de Cracovia; also 
an Indulgence of Pope Pius II. In 1467 the type is 
found in the hands of Heinrich Bechtermiinze at Eltvil, 
who died while printing a vocabulary. This was com¬ 
pleted by his brother Nicholas, who also printed three 
later editions of it. 

During the years which precede I457> Johann Fust 
and Peter Schoeffer, the one a goldsmith, the other a 
clerk in minor orders of the diocese of Mainz, are involved 
in the obscurity and uncertainty which surround Guten¬ 
berg’s career. Reasons have been offered for believing 
that it was Schoeffer who designed the small neat types 
used in the Mainz Indulgences of 1454-5, and that he 
with his skill and Fust with his money pushed the Forty- 
two Line Bible to a successful completion. If they 
printed this, they no doubt printed also a liturgical psalter 
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in the same type, of which a fragment is preserved at the 
Biblioth^que Nationale at Paris. But we do not touch 
firm ground until we come to the famous Psalter of 1457, 
the colophon of which leaves us in no doubt as to its 
typographical authorship. This runs: 

Presens psalmorum^ codex venustate capitalium dccoratus 
Rubricationibusque sufficienter distinctus Adinuentione artificiosa 
imprimendi ac caracterizandi absque calami ulla cxaracione sic 
effigiatus, Et ad eusebiam dei Industrie e.st consummaius, Per 
lohannem fust ciuem maguntinum, Et Petrum Schoffcr de < iernsz- 
heim Anno domini Millesimo .cccalvij. In vigiiia A.ssiitnpc:ionis. 

The present book of the Psalms, decorated with beautiful 
capitals and sufficiently marked out with rubrics, has betut thus 
fashioned by an ingenious invention of printing anti stamping 
without any ploughing of a pen, And to the worship of titJcl has 
been diligently brought to completion by Johann P'ust, a citizen of 
Mainz, and Peter Schoeffer of Gernsheim, In the year «»f the Lord, 
1457, on the vigil of the Assumption. 

Thus in the P.salter of 1457 wc have the first cxantplc 
of a book informing us when and by whom it was niami- 
factured ; it also illustrates in a very remarkable way the 
determination of the new partners to protluee a \’oIumc 
which should fully rival the best shop-matle mamiseripts. 
The effort to print rubrics had already been tiiaile in the 
Forty-two Line Bible, but the red printing was abamltjned 
in that instance as too troublesome. Now it was revived 
with complete success, and with the printc<I rubrics came 
also printed capitals or initial letters in two coltairs. rctl 
and blue, and several different size.s. A good distatssion 
of the manner in which these were printed will be fimnd 
in the Catalogue of the Manuscripts and Printed Pooks 
exhibited at the Historical Music Loan lixhibition (1H86) 
by Mr. W. H. J. Weale. In an article in the first volume 
of Btbhographica Mr. Russell Martineau showed that part 
of the edition was printed twice. When Mr. Martineau 
wrote nine copies were known, all on vellum, viz. (i) fi\'e 

^ Misprinted spaim&mm. 
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of an issue of 143 loaves containing the Psalms and 
Canticles only, these being at the British Museum, Royal 
Library Windsor, John Rylands Library, Biblioth^ue 
Nationale Paris, and Royal Library Darmstadt; (ii) four 
of an issue of 175 leaves, containing also the Vigils of the 
Dead, these being at the Biblioth^que Nationale Paris, 
University Library Berlin, Royal Library Dresden, and 
Imjierial library Vienna. To these must now be added 
a copy of the larger issue, wanting five leaves, presented in 
1465 by Rend d’Anjou to the Franciscans of La Baumette- 
les-Angiers ami now in the municipal library at Angers, 
'rhe distributum of the Psalms in this 1457 edition is 
that of the general “ Roman use,” but blank spaces were 
left for the insertion of the characteristic differences of the 
use of any particular dit>ce.se. 

'Fwo years later (29 August, 1459) l Aust and Schoeffer 
produccti another P.salter, in the same types and with the 
same capitals, with twetity-thrce instead of twenty lines 
to a fiage. I'his was stated in the colophori to have been 
printed “ ad lautlcm del ac honorem sancti Jacobi,” and 
was thus apparently commissioned by the Benedictine 
monastery of S. James at Mainz. Its arrangement is 
that generally in use at the time in German momustcries. 
'rhirtecn copies of this edition are preserved, all cm 
vellum, viz. ftmr in Itngland (British Mu.seum, Bodleian, 
lohn Rylands Library, and the liarl of Leicester’s library 
la llolkham), two at Paris, one at the Hague, five in 
(iermany, and one in Mr. Morgan’s collection at New 
York. This last was bought by Mr. Quaritch at the sale 
of the library of Sir John Thorold for j^ 495 «* 

Iletivcen the procluctioii of thene two Psalters rust 
ami Schoeffer printed in the same types on twelve h^ves 
of vellum the Canon of the Mass only, obviously that it 
might be Innight by churches which owned Missals other¬ 
wise in gtKHl condition, but with the.se much-fingercd 
leaves badly worn. The unitiue copy of this edition of 
the Canon was discovered at the Bodleian Library in a 
Mainz Missal of 1493 an^i identified by Mr. Gordon 
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Duff. It is described by Mr. Duff in his Early Printed 
Books, and by Dr. Falk and Herr Wallau in I^t III of 
the Publications of the Gutenberg GesclLschaft, with 
facsimiles of ten pages. 

In October, 1459, Fust and Schocffer took an im¬ 
portant step forward by printing in small type the 
Rationale Diuinorum Officiorum of Gulielmus Duranti, 
a large work explaining the meaning of the various 
services of the Church and the ceremonies used in them. 
Ihe text is printed in double columns with sixty-three 
lines in each column, and the type measures 91 mm. 
to twenty lines. A copy at Munich is printed partly on 
paper, partly on vellum. All the other forty-two copies 
described by Mr. De Ricci are entirely on vellum. The 
book has also one large and two smaller capitals printed 
m two colours, and the first of the.se has been reproduced 
as a frontispiece to this chapter, together with a piece of 
the neat small type which, by demonstrating the possi¬ 
bility of cheap printing, set up a real landmark. 

In 1460 Fust and Schoeffer gave another proof of 
their skill in their edition of the Cimstitntkms of Pope 
Uement V with the conunentary of Joannes Andreae. 
The text of the Constitutions is printed in two columns; 
m the centre of each page in a tyjM.* measuring 118 mm. 
to twenty lines, with the commentary completely sur¬ 
rounding it in the 91 type used in the Duranti. Ilcading.s 
and colophon are printed in red, and the general effect is 
extremely rich and handsome. All tlie Icmrteen ctipics 
known to Mr. De Ricci are printed on vellum. 

In 1461 printing was put to a new use by the publica- 
lon of a scries of eight placarils (one in two editions) 
relative to the struggle between the rival archbishops of 
Mainz a papal bull dejiosing Diether von Isenburg, the 
Emperors confirmation of this, papal briefs as to the 
electmn of Adolf von Nassau, a petition of Diether's tti 
the I ope, and the manifestos of the two archbishops. 
All these, and also a bull of the .same year as to a 
crusade against the Turks, are printed in the neat 91 type, 
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and though we may be struck by the difficulty of reading 
the lung lines unrelieved by any headings, these publica¬ 
tions must have been a great advertisement for the new 
art. 

In 1462 the archiepiscopal struggle led to Mainz being 
sacked, but on 14 August there was completed there per¬ 
haps the finest of all the early Bibles, printed throughout 
in the I iB type, with headings in red and numerous two- 
line capitals and chapter-numbers in red and blue, though 
Spaces were left for others to be supplied by hand. 
‘I nrec different colophons to this l)ook have been described, 
and examples of all of these are in the British Museum. 
Of the sixty-one e.xtant copies registered by Mr. I)e Ricci 
at least thirty-six are printed on vellum. The Lamoignon 
copy beiiucathed to the Museum by Mr. Cracherode has 
good painted capitals adtled by hand and is a singularly 
fine book. 

'fhe Bible of 1462 marks the close of the great period 
of printing at Mainz. Whether six, seven, or nine years 
separate it from the l*orty-two Line Bible the time had 
lieen splenditlly employetl. 'fhe capacity of the new art 
had been demonstratcii to the full, and taken as a group 
these early L'ust and Scluxiffer incunabula have never on 
tiicir own lines been surpassetl. I'he disaster of the sack 
of Mainz and perhaps the financial strain involvetl in the 
proiluction of the Bible almost reduced their pre.ss to 
silence until 1465, and it was during these years that their 
workmen are saiti to have left them and begun carrying 
the art into other towns and countries.' When the 
partners resumed active work in 1465 they struck out a 
new line in their Ik Officiis and Paradoxa of Cicero, but 
attained no special excellence in such small folios and 
<piartos. l'ust died about this time, and Hchoeffer, left to 
himself, displayed no further originality, 'fhe Bible of 
1472, save for the absence of printed capitals, is a close 

^ it reasciDiible to that Ulrich Zell, the first printer at Cologne, 

whn a t:ir*rk the of Maiiw» anti Sweynheyin and Panimrtz, who 

tiiirodiiecil prifUing into Italy, owed their training to Fust aird Schoefien 
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copy of that of 1462. The Clementine Constitutions of 
1460 were reprinted, and similar editions were issued of 
the Institutes and Codex of Justinian, Decretals of Pope 
Gregory IX, etc. For his miscellaneous books Schoeffer 
seems rather to have followed the lead of other printers 
at Strassburg and Rome than to have set new fashions 
himself. In 1483 he printed a Breslau Missal, and this 
was followed by two reprints and editions for the use 
of Cracow, Meissen, Gnesen, and Maipz itself. He also 
printed the Hortus Sanitatis in 1485, and in 1490 l^he first 
of several Psalters in the style of the editions of 1457 
1459. In 1503 he was succeeded by his son Johann. 

About 1476-80 a few unimportant books were issued 
at Mainz by an anonymous printer known as the “Printer 
of the Darmstadt Prognostication,” from the fact that the 
first copy of the Prognostication in question to attract 
notice was that in the Darmstadt library. The books of 
this press attained undeserved notoriety from the forged 
dates inserted in many of them about 1800, in order to 
connect them with Gutenberg. 

The work of three other printers, Johann Neumeister, 
Erhard Reuwich, and Jacob Meidenbach is chiefly im¬ 
portant in the history of book-illustration, and will be 
found mentioned in Chapter VI 1 . The only other Mainz 
printer in the fifteenth century was Peter von Friedberg, 
who is chiefly notable as having printed a little series of 
works by Johannes Trithemius (Tritheim or Trittenheim), 
the erudite Abbot of Spanheim. 

After about 1472 Mainz was easily surpassed as a 
centre of printing by Strassburg, Cologne, Augsburg, and 
Nuremberg. But if no book had been printed there after 
the sack of the city ten years earlier, its fame as long as 
civilization lasts would still be imperishable. 
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CHAPTER V 

OTHER INCUNABULA 

I N August, 1462, the struggle between its rival Arch¬ 
bishops led to Mainz being sacked. Very little more 
printing was done there until I465> and we need not 
doubt the tradition that journeymen trained by Guten¬ 
berg and Fust and Schoeffer, finding no work for them 
at Mainz, carried such experience as they had gained to 
other towns and countries, where they appear, after a few 
years spent in manufacturing presses and types, in all 
the glory of “ prototypographers.” 

But even before 1462 two other cities possessed the 
art—Bamberg and Strassburg. At Bamberg it was 
practised possibly by Gutenberg, who may have printed 
there the Thirty-six Line Bible about i 4 S 7 > certainly by 
Albrecht Pfister, who is found in possession of the type 
of this Bible, and may himself have had copies for sale. 
The books he himself printed at Bamberg are nine in 
number,^ and three or four bound volumes seem to have 
preserved all the remnants of them that we possess, and 
all of these have found their way to public libraries. 

The large and stately folios produced by the early 
Strassburg printers have naturally resisted the ravages 
of time better than the Bamberg popular books. 

^ Two editions of IB oner’s Edelstein^ both illustrated with over a hundred 
woodcuts, one dated 14th February, 1461 (copy at Wolfenbiittel), the other 
undated (Royal Library, Berlin) ] Die Historij von Joseph^ Danielis Judith^ Hestery 
dated in rhyming verse 1462 “nat lang nach Sand Walpurgentag” (Rylands 
Library and Bibliotheque Nationale); the Behai seu Consolaho peccaiorum of 
Jacobus de Theramo (Rylands and Germanisches Museum, Nuremberg); two 
issues of a German Biblia Pauperuin with thirty-four woodcuts (both at the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, the first also at Rylands and Wolfenbiittel); the same work 
in Latin (Rylands); lastly two editions of a poem called Rechtstreit des Menschen 
mitdem Tode (both at Wolfenbiittel, the second also at the Bibliotheque Nationale). 
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Certainly clumsier than the contemporary Mainz books, 
they yet have a dignity and character of their own which 
command respect. The first Strassburg printer, Johann 
Mentelin, was at w'ork there in or before 1460, and was 
helped during his life and succeeded after his death 
(1477) by his son-in-law, Adolf Rusch, who never put his 
name to a book, and most of whose impressions pass 
under the name of “the R-printer," from the peculiar 
form of that letter found in one of his types. Mentelin 
himself did not place his name at the end of a book till 
he had been at work more than a dozen years; Heinrich 
Eggestein, who began work about 1464, was equally 
reticent, and throughout the ’seventies and ’eighties a 
large proportion of the books printed at Strassburg were 
anonymous. Heinrich Knoblochtzer, who started about 
1476, combines some of the charm of the earlier printers 
with greater literary interest and the attraction of illus¬ 
trations and ornamental capitals anti borders. Of him 
we shall have to speak in a later chapter. But after 
1485 the bulk of Strassburg printing was dull and 
commercial. 

In the fifteenth century Basel was not yet, as it became 
in 1501, a member of the Swiss Confederacy, and typo- 

f raphically its relations with Mainz, Strassburg, Nurem- 
erg and other German towns were very close. In what 
year printing began there is not known. There is no dated 
book from a Basel press until as late as 1474, but the date 
of purchase, 1468, in a l)Ook (S. Gregory’s Moralia in Job)^ 
printed by Ikrthold Ruppel, of Hanau, takes us back six 
years, and it is possible that Rupj)el was at work even 
before this. He is identified with reasonable certainty 
with one of the servants of Gutenberg mentioned in con¬ 
nection with the lawsuit ended in 1455, and he printed 
Latin Bibles and other large works such as appealed to 
the ambition of the German prototypographers. 

The second and more interesting li^asel printer, 
Michael Wenssler, seems to have taketi Sclnxiffer as his 
model, and reprinted many of Scht)effer’s editions, ft)llow- 
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ing- the wording of his colophons and investing them 
with the same glories of red ink. Whereas, however, 
from about 1476 Schoelfer’s activity was much less con¬ 
spicuous, Wenssler for the next ten years poured out 
edition after edition of all the heaviest legal and theolo¬ 
gical works, until he must have overstocked the market. 
Then he devoted himself almost exclusively to liturgical 
printing, but his affairs became hopelessly involved, and 
in 1491 he fled from his creditors at Basel, and became 
a wandering printer, flnding commissions at Cluny and 
Magon, and then settling for a time at Lyon. Many of 
the early printers in Italy made this mistake of flooding 
the market with a single class of book, but Wenssler is 
almost the only notable example in Germany of this lack 
of business instinct. 

Travelling along the Rhine from Mainz in the oppo¬ 
site direction we come to Cologne, and here Ulrich Zell, 
like Berthold Ruppel, a native of Hanau, but who calls 
himself in his books a “ clerk of the diocese of Mainz,” 
enrolled his name on the register of the University in 
June, 1464, doubtless for the sake of the business privi¬ 
leges which the Senate had it in its power to confer. The 
first dated book from his press, S. John Chrysostom, 
Super psalmo quinquagesimo (Psalm li., according to 
our English reckoning), was issued in 1466, but before 
this appeared he had almost certainly produced an edition 
■ of the De Officiis (see the frontispiece to this chapter, 
Plate VI), the most popular of Cicero’s works in 
Germany, which Fust and Schoeffer had printed in 1465 
and reprinted the next year. Avoiding the great folios 
on which the early printers of Mainz, Strassburg, and 
Basel staked their capital, Zell’s main work was the 
multiplication of minor theological treatises likely to be 
of practical use to priests. Of these he issued countless 
editions in small quarto, along with a comparatively few 
small folios, in which, however, his skill as a printer is 
seen to better advantage. He continued in active work 
until 1494, gave, as we have seen (Chapter III.), his version 
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of the origin of printing to the compiler of the Cologne 
Chronicle published in 1499 ) ^.nd was still alive as late 
as 1507. 

Zell’s earliest rival at Cologne was Arnold ther 
Hoernen, who printed from 147® 1482. He may very 

likely have been self-taught, for his early work is very 
uneven, but he developed into an excellent craftsnian. 
He is the first notable example of a printer getting into 
touch with a contemporary author, and regularly printing" 
all his works, the author in this case being Werner Role- 
winck, a Carthusian of Cologne, who wrote sermons anci 
historical works, including the Fasciculus Temporum, an 
epitome of history, which found much favour all over 
Europe. Ther Hoernen used to be credited with th.e 
honour of having printed the first book with a titlepage, 
the Sermo ad populum predicahihs In festo pi'^-~ 
sentacionis Beatissime Mane semper virgims of 1470. 
Schoeffer, however, had preceded him by some seven 
years by devoting a separate page to the title of eacli 
of his editions of a Bull of Pius II (see p. 93)) as 
neither printer continued the practice these isolated in¬ 
stances must be taken as accidental. In the same book, 
ther Hoernen for the first time placed printed numbers 
on the leaves, but this improvement also was not followed, 
up. The third Cologne typographer, Johann Koelhoff tlie 
Elder, was the first (in 1472) to place printed “ signa¬ 
tures ” on the quires of a book, so as to show the binder 
the order in which they were to be arranged. Hitherto 
the quires had been marked by hand, and this improve¬ 
ment was not suffered to drop for a time like the others, 
but quickly spread all over Europe. 

At Augsburg Gunther Zainer completed his first 
book, an edition of the Latin Meditations on the Life 
of Christ taken from the works of S. Bonaventura, on ttie 
.13th March, 1468. Though he followed this with three 
heavy books which had found favour at Mainz and 
Strassburg, Zainer had the wisdom to strike out a line 
for himself. Augsburg had long been the chief centre oi 
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the craftsmen who cut and printed the woodcuts of saints, 
for which there seems to have been a lai^^c sale in 
Germany, and also the pictures used for playing-cards^ 
The cutters were at first inclined to regard the idea of 
book-illustrations with suspicion, as likely to interfere 
with their existing business. It was decided^ however, 
by the local Abbot of SS. Ulrich and Afra, an ecclesiastic 
with typographical tastes, that illustrated books might be 
printed so long as members of the woodcutters’ guild 
were employed in making the blocks. With this as a 
working agreement, illustrated books greatly prospered 
at Augsburg, not only Giinther -Zainer, but Johann 
Bamler and Anton Sorg (a very prolific printer), 
turning them out with much success throughout the 
’seventies. 

At Nuremberg printing was introducetl in 1470 
Johan Sensenschrnidt, who for a short time had as his 
partner Heinrich Refer, of Mainz, another of Gutenberg’s 
servants. Much more important, however, was the firm 
of Anton Koberger, who liegan work the next year, and 
speedily developed the largest business of any printer in 
Germany. Koberger was able to deal successfully in all 
the heavy books, which after 1480 other firms found it 
wiser to leave alone, and seems to have employed Adolf 
Rusch at Strassburg and perhaps other printers elsewhere, 
to print for him. He also printed towards the end 
of the century some very notalile illu.strate<l books. 
Next to Koberger, Friedrich Crcussner, who started 
in 1473, had the largest business in Nuremberg, and 
Georg Stuchs made himself a reputation^ as a missal 
printer, a special department from which Koberger held 
aloof. 

At Speier, after two anonymous firms had worked in 
1471 and 1472 without much success, Peter Drach (t 477 ) 
developed an important business. At Ulm Johann 
Zainer, a kinsman of (Llnther Zainer, of Augsburg, 
began in 1473 by printing illustrated books, which were 
subsequently taken up in the ’eighties by Leonhard 
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book, an edition of the Latin Meditations on the Life 
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Holle, Conrad Dinckmut, and Johann Reger, while 
Zainer himself became a miscellaneous printer. At 
Liibeck Lucas Brandis produced a universal history 
called the Rudifnentum Noutttoruw in 1475 ^ 

fine Josephus, important liturgical work being sub¬ 
sequently done by Bartholomaeus Ghotan, Matthaeus 
Brandiss and Stephan Arndes, similar work being also 
produced at Magdeburg partly by some of these Liibeck 
printers. Fine liturgical work was also done at Wurz¬ 
burg by Georg Reyser, who may previously have printed 
anonymously at Speier, and who started his kinsman 
Michel in a similar business at Eichstatt. At Leipzig, 
where Marcus Brandis printed one or two books in 1481, 
and the following years, a sudden development took place 
about 1490, and a flood of small educational works was 
poured out by some half a dozen printers, of whom 
Conrad Kachelofen and Martin Landsberg were the most 
prolific. Presses were also set up in numerous other 
places, so that by the end of the century at least fifty 
German cities, towns and villages had seen a printer 
at work. In many of these the art took no root, and in 
some the printer was only employed for a short time 
to print one or more books for a particular purpose. But 
the total output of incunabula in Germany was very 
large, and leaving out of count the fugitive single sheets, 
the scanty remnants of which can bear no relation to 
the thousands which must have been produced, out of 
about 25,000 different books and editions printed in the 
fifteenth century registered as extant at the time of 
writing probably nearly a third were produced in 
Germany. If, as is likely, a large proportion of the 
eleven thousand undescribed incunabula (among which, 
however, there must be many duplicates and triplicates) 
reported to have been discovered by the agents of the 
German Royal Commission for a General Catalogue of 
Incunabula are German, this rough estimate must be 
largely increased, and it may be proved that Germany 
was as prolific as Italy itself. 
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}l4i{ Inl.rli 4 u.->5:r», r.? U.'lh V.'.,...- .,,xl h*' 

U't\it|}rn,’'i| {!:«'• .f'-*!;}; \i \ r \\-'t) l-'iri, ,/,!!•; 

n£ii" lh>'-X'. 'n !i 4 J.; f'A.. , i \l 

his I/m 'JV m i |/ '-rt .tin. r rrs'i.r . -rM.r 

y'c.ist'if to Hv-ih |t»{ L.’.ur.4i! J-rr.'-r,', ursr:t; - n ■, -.M'X 

t'r*»in UvvHt*. rtyli! isi .! t.. .!•. in i 4 V.ilhAil'i 

g.ivr ti|t^ 4 !I«'{ ii.’i, -uri s.r.jn*-! .it MuAti 

tltlirr Vrtirti.ut J.iiii!'-; . .ti .» ■ h,t>e.\<>\ •/tsy .uiJ .<nH lA'.' 
mnv firm'. Ir'-./m v.>'ti, sn 14-1 

At Mojrirr alf. : *J,. Jn /jai/n < t rnnnn 

nml III', >,uti , h.t/ |.1 . r;i -■'! \n / u> 14 t ar,.! h 
Fyirt «»l .\i .liiKI fvw, , /Vhh'. -r'.' 4JJ.! 1%-'?! ,*.n 

/ ritm/t in 14 *;..*, t.l ..".■,,,‘.1 f 4 I,/'.ii , rr.''-.-..' . 

>tarUH| ;it h'uh'j.yj.t, Ijr.? /ii.i "M*, .,.,|j.4>r♦ .05,! 

etui, At uh.'O- »,>'S.y.h». I r,.i h.rl r,i 
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fmir bonier ii» 1471. tlw"' ■>“"•'.’”7; '’'■ •'"'Oor, 

fmm iteemk-r iu th..l Nc.u <.11 Ik ■.<<...• ..ontl. in 

\ 3 rl thouuh Or- t'l'l'iivo' 'i'-."!*'' •'jn *■» H I'T thi; 

nter'vening y«.rs. I'niv 'XH' u 

Wira in U 7 % What ha^vurJ at Xai-l-. js iuua l« 

say, since Sixtus KicMi.y,.-.. Hu- not lx<>‘'o <k.c, .-.nal 
many l«x.ks withv.ut .l.«-.'< 

hav/lwen statitmurv. At Milui. ''l.or . ,>th Antunuis 

Urotus in .47. .ttnl I'luln.o.;- 1 .47a luul 

beirun with cxlrcnu* fauli*m. 

ancl these tuo tirmn tMUltiuira r/.tan.; o-iuum. uS the 
classics, am! with the mlhn:,: ..«.•! < ^^ufruu.mnm 

have found it nndital.le t** d<> ■... I.u. -J c.;-- ni 

the crisis in the Italian h>'i<k is-ulr o: la,-,* aitlnne^h 
little is said of it in IuaImsx. kJ tas-'o ..oila-iifi 

doubt When it uu. ioer ihe-..- a- • .'momta. *4 a 

similar ovcr-nroiimtit«n t4 ksn ' '4 - .a d Mim- 

mentarics. But tliidan,,/: -a a . 4’. • a Ik' I nru'iuv, a 
steady incre.'tNC in the lane/ -a {‘.so l;t i.itaif ;'*d»o-.hcd, 
and the Ijoui'iieois w.t. a . wrll an 

the aristocratic audent. thrir . .o^c- a ,',»eat e'aeii- 

sion, not only of tlte hMjur l»ii! >-4 ta;* lii.ifi'kri, ami 

Italy settled‘dtrtvn ti< a»|i| 4 y the 'akil.i a task 

for which Venice, hulh 9t. ,o-.>e5avlic .»! |«'■at^>3i and 
its well-established t i.inntrrH.d i/datkei., 'At. |•1••o.urly 
fitted. But it is the b<».«k'. ?aint'-! to !..jr |'; I to it n>rm 

the real Italian jm tutaliuU In tt’-e '.no .k|t4ctit \u*rk 
within the limit*, uf tin* isU-'-rnth ■■•nt'r,-/ U-tio;* m» 
very ini|Matant part. I bnb II. '.n cton.e.s n* |.Hnl till 
1478, Joannes d.r t ,i ‘05 ocn."-. I’.tyaHliv aAian 

and nativeoi Sn ily, po^lu. ^'d '•'•me e*... luiercst- 

in^ books betwern 14?^ aro! I 4 " 0 . .o.n, .n',!:;s 01 »4Hr4 
and (*ieorj4' Lauer. wh«* w«.akr-i Jo.10 U‘/‘ !.pB, and 

eoinpleteil an edition kj s. / I ,<-*/■ iMinrou •tied 

by Bannart/ at the tmn* <4 Su . I'.ttn, -b-'a Kuit.rll a 

f wxl craftsman. ’Ihe later strtuun 

dannek ami liuehanu*. siibrr. i;.id ■ -'-i but 

produced few notable t!»r hulk ■■i tl;- I'i'anasMUSt* 

m 
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put after i4Ht> in «^«ul! 41141 * .?!t* *.4! 

ducuimnil*' 4 iui sfrcilw-. 4I the rnpal 

Tutfevinr 4{iy Miitniurv *li*'.* ri|.isi4i iifUvmIs M.‘inu!y 

printiiiji: at Wfiitr is hcIIihvJs 

firms ui*rr at n.nC ihrrc. at a l*»w' ramtatr --/nir iMtir 
thnusami f^laiit ami r«ltlt-nis mu-n tv,' t{*->!t|r4 i# 

tiwm, amt rniif*f,nr»l almost ru*ry knnl in*'t4{uti* 
for whirli rrmkn’s i.hi|»| he haut.l ni ito' Itflrrnth 
and maiiv vatunn’s ‘4 «lall'aoajt'dnp I'onn a *4alivr 
point of vicu, the fnm ‘>1 I•.^h 4 l♦l l% 4 tsl- 4 t 4 n! 
ally wurk. and n i"< al-.** lejtuiikalde t’4 '-44:.. lal- 

i/in|^ nianily on 4 Jiiathroj.iti* 4, .oi’l 

Litnr^'H'al |tiinl?n4 }'V"-4n *'>jt5''4hat lat • -th-ar srcin-. In 
have horn a }iir»?4»|i,r 4/..ofi .1 .ru sm' h-.N-k-, in 

Italy, ami I «. 4 }i ons^-mh-r* ti-ao* laani-" i al Jh'-jo,.-- 41 t*»r 

liftrriillj rrnlnrv |>»h4»m f i.ourj’.unj *4 Heo- ,u: I kCann 
lifjiriH'h wsnr il> tjiui r‘-..iJMn.-n*. . Iv".!,;*.-: yi =■ 

tllHtsI ihirfH i 4 l!ij '/a, 4 isr:-h r,. 

prcdiiniitiant at ham o,: ou 

|ai«|n<‘s l.r IsM-ijy. latpt}',!.*, tl * 

'Iorir".aiin4 ;l.*thri m Jaa »*! and a •,v-m, !ui>' 

printria. and * ♦'"< ayia--. \i:t\A}M-iir ,}./»,..ird ..-r, r-, 

like jrn.oii itr-a inand\ !■ - l.aloi 41.t.-e . ana t to 
law: rtlhrts, Mills a. < >U rr'i*,.- : I sf*,., t:,i4 

Italian f!a-.a. . I Las .rn-ai *..dn4'y rs-";?.*, 

wasf»nro|' Ch- ras "4 maa.i^aro i-sjus-m , ’doe, las;;.'., 
slirh 4". that ‘4' H'-isfla. I >f* at<dd,r., wr,.* i-air 

liati a Cm\4'f aU i.aun'.t^.n and i<vr.i m: kni'i. tif 
Icat'ftrd Latin >'4 dr* i*-? »j.i, al ■,; .dhv;'do’i 

lllr bi’iitlsri', ttjKiasim and « o<" 4 :--o.'- d-n <»:■>; ro 
|«,‘rha|is litr nio.f, |*s.*hfu and tor.. .ddor;..a . pu.t4<um 
liolh l..atin and Ifar.an f .h.iofr'-. Leunra-., a h-afn.-d 
printrr itown-L the end -a ..ajiaEi,, m. h. t.dae l-t 
iidornitiji his hr,»»k , p-'.-i-uyki . ijri d.. cif 

hoys at |4a> Aldn. ALomioi, «dl 5.r ,4 is* a 

later diapici. 

Udiik all llir* a*.ti\ 5 !v tt'as dispi.urd at \ru;.^i '.idr: 
catics were not idle At Mdati npwaid . »»| esvd'it umylird 
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incunabula were produced, mostly by its earliest printer, 
Antonius Zarotus, and two Germans, Leonhard Pachel 
and Ulrich Scinzenzeler. Ferrara seems to have been 
able to support only one press at a time, and at Florence 
it was some years before printing flourished, but in the 
last quarter of the century many interesting books were 
printed there, both learned and vernacular, as to the illus¬ 
trations in which much will have to be said later on. 
Some of the early Treviso books from the press of Gerard 
Lisa are distinctly pretty. Bologna produced about three 
hundred incunabula. Naples probably not so many, but 
of much better quality. Altogether well over ten thousand 
Italian incunabula must still be extant, and these were 
produced at no fewer than seventy different places, though 
many of these were of no typographical importance, and 
only find their way into histories of printing from having 
sheltered a wandering printer for a few weeks as he was 
on his way from one large town to another. 

In France also the earliest books were addressed to 
students of the classics, though they were produced on a 
much more limited scale. There the first printers, three 
Germans, had been invited to set up their presses at Paris 
in the Sorbonne by two of its professors, Guillaume 
Fichet and Jean Heynlin, of Stein, better known in his 
own day as Johannes de Lapide. Between the summer 
of 1470 and the autumn of 1472 eighteen works were 
printed at the Sorbonne, mostly of the kind which would 
be of use to its students. Among them was Sallust, 
three works of Cicero, Virgil’s Bucolics and Georgies, 
the Satires of Juvenal and Persius, Terence, some text 
books, the Speculum Humanae Vitae of Bishop Roderic 
of Zamora, and the Orations of Fichet’s patron, Cardinal 
Bessarion. In August, 1472, the Cardinal arrived in 
France on a fruitless mission to rouse the king to a 
crusade against the Turks. He was rebuffed and ordered 
to leave France. Fichet accompanied him, and never 
returned to Paris. As early as the previous March 
Heynlin seems to have been called away, and now the 
70 










OTIll'R IXt'i: XAlit'J.A 


|<ri>il»*r-.. Muh-t.-l riiuli 

CkiWK. t'iant/, «»•!»■ kn Mhk.x J‘> >n%!i 

tlt'vkv^. I'hii-. llifv |>H«f ^ "I .‘fa 

%|«-t.i}| *Jl,»r4<U'i, l‘‘5 iK-^. AU:k .Iv 

Ml '« liMliih .ifsJ ihm va 

mMVt'i! IfMin l!u” Jiftl -d n\> J>4 .'■!»'•. al 

tiu? *'f iltr S.4t‘ii 4»‘I i!» th-' Unc N H^-h* 

ilrv imistcti -atll is* \ ,.k\vA. l^vd a nvAh tn.u.- . It.-. 

4 Ii4 liAd lA-.‘ !H ,4 hur,'.. 

that »‘l I’t^lcr 4,r K ■% .Aiy .r/.-! l^AiAttn Sl‘>l .md thr 

nrintr}". at tha -.i;,;*! “i *'v \'*’!? ' *■? 

1*1,' tisir'.l .,1 I'.!.- nt y.Adn . ».», ,f. fiaut 

v4:’* ti ..-4 4 - .mi ss? df* 

ti!u4;.i!‘*4 '<■ ,'4. 4,>f ‘Uj. ■ J‘5 -;4'' ‘,'n Xai-xiix 

faill.itti, ‘ ftu \l.a I --.cl, .I'-'a.; -Aiili 

4u!l . .’:''4 ..»<!.■ !!;',,•* -t’;',; .-v r . 

‘ruH 4 |‘|. rs;4 >■! ?:»•■ ..'iitu:;. d't •!•■>) V'-k' 'k.'s, 

Ani.tmi' \ .d'4 A[r'.% ■,* I',,* 

.illii l'4H . 4i-.d)5.’ a'i*. I ■, 

tr.tlc4 r4sli'‘:*. *<1 it'y ll'-'a • *.? I'a- \ 

fn fJu!-!-, r-..,'.', ■ I-I AVy\ 4 ;, ajii-li .r.rj, 

SiinMjt -a, .(fi'l I l5s.4:.;i.a. k,-!', .-s in/,* 4;,':!’s t'sr 


jiu!4u i4 \ ♦ lar.! i ' .as- ‘/’■-■a • Ja**,?/-; 

Al u,5. nil!• Mil-r4 4a' n at; a-iif" 

Misr ut li . » jtj/rri',. I'xr.A -a.'--. ' 'a.; '4 

linsIltUSHr '4 fiaUv.- «.? I a-t : .a.,! 

SUli-,i*tHirft!Sv “lisai |a:;da .... *.a4i I h-- t:f'A 

l.ymi u,(. 4 r ; ■ »-t 4 .M trada'd-. 

trr.ttt'.a*., »'t 4 tl,!;n.'a'a, as'.i'.ta- . 4 :',- / - • »i;'.afi.** 

htiminsiif ^ KmJtf;-'ir, ^ < A I*"!"' t a' Is I It -a a,, • < aa 

K ‘ ■ »l r; >r|4at?4.'.'5 } I Wl'.l £i • it 4, i 4'' *A-A’ 

A |ints4.'4 aI f K.>A v.,'r,' iiiAiu'-', vA'/lu « 4i',.s;ji. to 
WtlU 4 « Ml) a a!'!.' :-r-n ‘•5 f 5 ., ,, 4 , -a, tra", 

of lltrut lUu 4 Ml,ai I } /, , / . 4 ','.",'.;.' fa' : i 

rrt » tu Ai’-;.'- ii. ■H*J\ , AU i i t.j.’k.h. ..yy,..- 

as llrjiri’a! *<} I;jt’, '-'i.i;',"''-a'■ 4, „4 I'.d:'. 1 *. .•'4, t ri" ■ 4 

•ntly 4 '.111*;!'" .itar!:,;,’'^,.1. a?,,/, ;■ '.tt, • ; - s,' 
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produced more than thrcc-ftnirth*. tit the three thousaiul 
Incunabula, which at a rough gues- may !ir_.ittnh«tal to 
French presses, the share of Fan^ hmtig ahout twice as 
ereat as^ that of Lvon. Aerording to the Hteteutyptnl 
phrase, printing wa^ inirodiieed mhy no fewer than 
thirty-seven other i-rcnch durtug the imeenth 

century but as a rule the printrf. were l*nl birds of 
passage, and it was only at Foitier*. awl Rouen 

(1487) that it hH)k ami tiouri dwd unitinuoudy. 

though on hut a small scale, In »tlu-r Peatm ihr 'Uruggle 
to maintain a press eontmiied for suaeial^ as at 

Toulouse, tir was ahamiutioi attci thi’ tsuhlraeui mi a 

single commission, . , , , , 

In ilollaml the tir*>l hnuk'. uni*li It-'ar the naim* of 

their printer am! date and plue *4 impr-nt an.’ itmw 
produced at Utrecht hv ,Ni*'*<an*> and ttis.udu'H 

Lcempt, who began wi'a-k m i47.t ^ • t’F'^ablv ./itmi. 

however, that some of the .died "t M.svn.in.t ;-.ce 
Chap. 11 ) preceilcti thi'i date, and lire am .it Lm .1 as 
likely to hav-c been printed at Ha.ulefu a. I tieiht, 
there being nt» decisive evidem e in l.iv-fe,*,!' i>i nther plate, 
No namable printer ap}cai'> at Jlaashnn nntd the end 
of 1483, when laeol* liellieit -.rt np .1 vh^at-med pi.-.^ 
there.' iuir some seven yeai-. '.14:"; p**-. .-rient w.»tk 

was done at Clouda by th-rard. I.reu. vim tin-u m^aed to 
Antwerp. At Delft, wlwte a fme l‘ebl- v.r, pisnSed 
by Jacob Jacobs/.«a*n am! .\l4Uih :ve.^ \h:mantwgen in 
1477, printing was kept up t*,aiitame‘. dc by Lu'-b.isrn. 
Christian Snellaert, and Hrndt:k la Cat tdl tcaprud of 
the century, though their -.rm!, c. Ila^r been i.nP* 
enough fur one firm at a tune /\l /'.v-ih-, Ihet.'u ». ea i *;■>. 
who liegan uork in 1479. vas abh* p. i.j.e.ntr.n huo-ell, 
with a brief interval about i pi;}, idi j-e, 4 the •iiart* date 
1500. Lastly, at Decenn-}, vb'-i/ blrCaa-'e?. L.dMct 
started in the same year, an Mijtpot va . ei-r-rbb, .I'lasm-d 
greater than in any oiher Dr.t. h tovn. .»ud 5*^ thi* lattei 
years of the century a rival Him. tli.it •>! ia-obav ♦le 
Breda, shared Fafraelb pros|«:ni\ 'I he yarai mar •r:ty 
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of the Dcvrtitrr t. lUe iimii^r 

fitcwUirt." »»f .in ntitl oliii'.iiJMSK .ui.l .nr tti 

from ^wmnii 

'I'hc ol .ii.- iwuh m-nr 

ill the Siiitthcfli X»:lh.,‘rLiJt'l'*, nfuiit torif I i.r^hh 
to wli.tl w«..‘ n»H% r.tli fk'l|.*msn Its-r;' kHr f»‘.? 

mjMitvr till*: i'* wbuh |Mh,uin *>i 

Fatli’{**trii in U'r-*l|444it.i, Ur .t kitMwn {,• loi. 

kdnr*^ as fftiui •»! a|»lt4la, tlttrr In-tk. .a 

AltHl. A luurth |M|s'»v*,r.! tjt t4;4, Inti S>v lh< 

fnllmiiii* i l*«I'thjs ha -1 irm-r-.r-i |.» .int, a 

UiliVt'l'MlV foiui. hr sr:{|.*ifV'‘! .Ini'tr, r\,-rll'Sil 4 ll*l 

atnifuliist ttMik Ijii nr„t!lv tlv-' rwA *.f tAr <.rsitr,r\ V. 
L»mv,uii Itr fj.ul |<f.5;sf'-i l.ia \'.r:!rstri^ 

.iliv.itly ni llw* t-A I anJ '.'-'f/.s , h >.\r '.i.i .A • \ .u,;u 
m»l vriy liMii.rjii.iliv h„, *1.4 rfs?!*-'*! 

btil i'* 'in'!ilh. r.'./n ’ .*! I ti.'k;.; 
ami A'^Am im 4 ktu'- .j‘ I 

Al IhiH't-' ' li'"' Ail 4 'I . w ■},• « '.hr./.! ,i. ;t s 

Wllh.im I .HlriJ, n.isU'''. lr.>‘‘,u\ h< l>nA-A-. ?».•■.«• 

Imi's, ,i|j thr Lh'-'U; . ,n \h \\ fh-rnr, I'r.nh- . 

ami Mr itMj'.’.rai I ji.u.' » 5 a I- it rih-.h ‘4 

the UVM wn, ihr l-,t4r!; * tftiv !:«.'» h~« A, . v».;'n- 

|»riUtr*|. tlir AV 4ir// .'/ //;/ '/ / / kr 

Ifttmr anj /V.ll r/ iitr *■ »if:' t ■;/*! = (,' 5 |fi 

l•all;lal^^l nml n|. In . {‘-r- . . rn if; • \h'i -■,■•% .n W ■ '.t 

«t!t}'4«' Whf-Un : I*’ h.i'l n; |t.-' r-r.n; r/J.. > ,1 :f; Jfi,' 
li h\‘* Hf’H a»‘l ih-' t;'''.va/rr /'v1-.-- 
wlirlliri . aI li-nn-. k. n.,(n kn' A',-. «n',V .5 

AH Mr ka f n ti'i Av 1 ':<J A I i . n ' : * 

/V A# aU'^ «'*'■'.>’! w"' /.'inm/; -4 |.}"fs .sr ■• 

jiNiiit, f.f is 'S‘! ij'' |;il it. in^nt 

liiih:*'’. t»« ann.l .un ' J s A-m ss: 541 ^ .sns 

Wt*lkr>| slr.nlsH U% h'r,. .' 4 . ,r!.| I'f,;-’ {.*!.»: //.sl;.*.;! '{ I;-,. 
|»rr-v^ atinaint, lArrAr. Us '• I s ... ;■ ,j , ts: i '.v, . n'# 

l.aliiL 

At Ilrii'.-.si'. !h^' "I Ifv I '■'Sn.*';;-'t» I ih nl.'. 

wnrkril al'i«i a*', laniilm. la lUlr? pnlAt.lv ;! ir-ijun 
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ous popular Latin works l«-twitu i-tv'’ -'O'l utt; .ilnuit 
which time their press seems Imve st..;.)..-.! It.n the 
removal of (icranl l.eeit's hiissne., li,.ni l...u.l.i to 

Antwerp in 1484 smm 4 !vjHtj^;i4{4ir4l 

imiJortuiice which tur 4 u-u -li thr i-n4 t.f 

the centurv'i it Umt’* 

The true tnauiahiiU ul the Xflhriliti.! s .itv. t.f 
the “CtJSterkuu.” Whatever urw tviuv take liieir 
date ami birthplace, they were t»i4Mus4e< H luwr pr*.- 
ducts, with a sirum4ly iu«u‘ke*,l S‘.?ualtt\ Kelelaer 
and'Leempt. huwcvei*. .4 b’tre*|it. \'el.!eiu-r M LtaiVsiin 
and elsewhere, t'axtMjt aiul Ma:eaon at I'n!,;*'.. i\rsi’ it\i| 
pioneers. In a sense this j. irae al.>i *-! b-hn *>1' West¬ 
phalia and Gerard iwem mft.d-lv *4 the inniyrr, «’!!,» had 
learnt his art in lta!\ ami bv tb.*' tvpr wh: !i ie- had 
broug'ht thenec raised' the siamlisd .•! pniitme, in lus 
new home. It is, indeed, .diis>-->t --s* In .n< h ,it 1 >.wenier 
that we get the dull umnner* j.d w.-ik vdmh h,t. m.ihiitg 
primitive or individual ab'»tit it, *1344 Uw,.. prih.iio 

because their grant! te4al is •,»* imuh .so-dl-j thaJt ut the 
case of Gcrm.my, Italy. oi even botmr, tlir >.|.s i.il sn- 
tercHtof incunabula athuhes h> J.ithes a, ineji pr-'p»al!Mn 
of the early htaiks <if the Netlailual. 

If this be true »*f the Xellsei!an4 ^-'ren titin <4 

the tw <3 countries with wimlt wr h.iv.- ".tbil h> dr.t| ut this 
rapid survey, .Xpaiii am! batglatui < H ^p.un di im uis.dnda 
about seven hundred arc now rrys .tri,-!, *.! iMiy.h -r., thirr 
hundred is a faiily Idrral c'.Um.atr *•! ilu- ioaml t‘•l4! 
still extant. Wdtihn the lunst'- *4 Per psir.-nih »enlury 
neither country reatiud the pnrrb. tu'-i b.ojj-.d -.lAyy ♦»! 
hook protiuction t«i %v!}!* Ii '.«» immy i.rnu.m ainl It.than 
Ixxjks hchmg after ab*»nl J 4<‘'5 lii bjod.utb., jndrrd. 
this stage was liaolH le.ehed unti! ihr v/tu-iA] 
fall of g«M»d printing tiovaid-. tJe- fOj i tie' 4 \trr-jsth 
century. 

The first btHik printed, sii -'patn w.t, t !lau c.anise- of 
poems in lumtuir o{ tin* Ifw r.r-i Xn.y.vi. wfiitrn la 
Bernardo Imnollar and «4hr»-. ilt,- CMn i-f .* o<n- 
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Ht'l 4 4l \' 4 lrfil ?4 i?t M.ir* h. t-l'M h «m 

jiiturnt.ift.'a it .«-ii .*n 4 «v ^■!}{ it 

proUW-lpK Mia t'vr. .n.:',.- .il \ JrMhi 

vvhcrf iIk*,“ v. tt,4'. h\ I 

(or •-« i-H 14,"% - 

tin* llni*! I*4ft ‘4 !h,* r.t „o;-! 

iSulv tlrst It 4'. •• \ ra.o,; - 4.',-.uts 

L.inilH-tUittt I'.i4ui4il Alnit'.jtntiii, 4«sn«» M ^ 4 * i |.,\\ \ U, 
tlw \4, :>l fnrrt'.o. ,\4U,»t'.U ” f'.tho.U 4 i - ||l 

il44C W-r'ti 4 S4 HJ-tt'-n iu* h 

turn 1. ti 4hO!./, 5. V«'‘W4. 

ul huts 11*' 4 . ill:-} « 

.ttl»l liji.’ /<V/;;«*f3 "t /. *.a i'!'*'-:?,* 4i\ .t«'4 

julv, i-l'/n. V.;'h.-f4 ’ 4 , r.V!.." .iSs.j 'J,:-.■■ 

With ti:'- 404 ,u>< ■!,■•., . 4.-"I. o-.v, 

attnlnU.ol i"!;;; . 0 / t',: 1 i\, I ’ 10 - i.i; 'hr .‘-a. 

,i « 14'4. ■ Jfj ’4:4 4 .4 

p.tsn.iol, t l'*r:osi'i 4%* 4'-.' « - ; o '' .1 . 0 ; 1.o? ■; 

tturkr.l MV .'’If vj.t'il 54v4 ‘'..‘5*.; /-Ih'-- tvo". m4. 

l.ttft S.■•./•;!: ■(tfV'-! V^ru'.v, •'.I---'., .d \ * i'!?'o.t/; 

tlw liStf-niSii ..-•str*}',. tMil n“«r >’•! ,at .lUv-i m^rh 

r- 

,Ail«<tl:''S M'-Vfilff.;, ’! ihr • «4 \|.f.tl4'"'A tif 

MaUlt.wij'.. i‘ijiil-f'4' \i:v if'tntfur.r < u*tirW'it >? 
de SlMiitr U.>*hri‘.^ M, *mjs-m,, •■. ..« jn •oo'v?. n?'.. 
five* I'tlhcr ws-J'*- c- S.iAh'th'-'t ‘OM'-M" i ♦< iH-it 

erf l*4«! Ilisjiv, !!'.■ u< -'A I't \i I'-:?•*,,* a 

:‘.4r A'uj'nnrfu* i r *v .-j Io-{' v‘M,? 

VUI-. |iM«is-4 l/V I i''c4:M, ilr- 4,1 rar* 

in l.fVV. .«.n4 in A’-'.me, .1 m 1 i'i.-- -.a;.-.'' *.■'.« ’ioO-u'- 

(Maitiiif/, Al:*!r.'* 4»"I ». .4 m>! 

till- !o 4 ''.a.A ?.=/,•;, [o. •*j. of 

S4U» hs%' t‘4‘ ,d I't'.ntfto,: -.uS’..- 

*|lirijt!v f4';M4M 4' i/- iAs, ,3. 4-.: ' JSf I 

hdhoain,*; w-u 4-1:4 .-4-4' i’-'-ot, 4io,uo; *•• S’' - 

'rorl>r,,M ' 4 ofuA;:!.', fot!J.it -4 ,lar- 

Mt.TCl L\\'l!l io 4 i’M'/.l' ’ 14, }‘.-n Ai>-4'!iu,.-.r, M.tO', 

/Vi» ow.7f*«iiV. 1 . Sr,■'ll,.; v4 •»!■ :r4*4 .4 tui .i-;-osiL 


though to what it shcmkl ionvrti^l iaiuiul jH^MiivcIy 

t3c shown,* . . . ! j ! 

At Salamanca printing u.is mtr.uhuco as rar y as 

1481, and conlinuccf iw»rc aitivclv atu-i mainly fi»r 

the production of cduolbtwl w«.ikv Ai HuigMy ^flal- 
rich Bid. who had hwn traimai imdrr .%fidi.ira\ ctisdcr 

at Basd, began printing in I 4 « 5 ' 

place, Juan de Burgos, brought cml bo. lir.t 1.^4 in 

1400, both of these hrins d.nng evadb-iit ^Mik, AlUh 

crethcr, twenty-four towns and ptwe^ m Spam i^vwsscd 

presses during the iifttvnth tvntmv. but in many c.im’s 

only for a short time, . i * 

The outline of the story ol prmtmg m buglmd 
during the hftcenth century may br ver)’ *|U!« kK' '.kd* bed, 
fuller treatment king rocsusl nu a lalri . haptri At 
Michaelmas, 1476, Caxton iviilnl pu-m:. in td- Mmuniy 
from the i\blK»t of Wedmindn, and lane fv •4a\c.i nil 
his death in 1491, prinliny.. as la: a', er kf)..a, ab..Hl a 
hundred bcMiks atui documentv In 14','-' a pr*‘. ■ was srt 
up at Oxford, presumably by I'ln'o.lMin k.*.-! <<l i ol.r.-nr, 
whose name, iiowever, d»H*s n«*i apjras itpanv lM«*k until 
1481. By 1485 Rouil had brrii yc-n.'.! u\ an iMsyJe.fi 
stationer, Thomas Uuntr, but m 14^0 .4- ih,-- l-4i.aui!K 
year the press was clo-^ed altei pimtiUK. as i.u .». wr kn»*u, 
only seventeen books. 

The fewbiMiks printed at n,\|..id ' all >•! |f^-. 

scholastic in character, and *'>i\ on* »d w-al. punted 
by Caxtons sccoiul rival 'appamnlly a luriidlv pn.-;, the 
Schoolmastcr-l’rinicr at Si Alban brkap,.-.! !•> tii*' '»aiue 
class, his two more pupuiai b--ak. 1 ''?«/,* lavt.'iu^ 
CkroNicks af /ingAmJ, vutb. a la-'a appusdn, an-.! the 
famous I-iikik af St. <U llr--•>• rn‘,hl rt.-rk-., itie 

earliest bearing a dale w.c. iHsurd in I4H‘, ihr l.ur-.t 111 

i486. 

‘ la ilU Crili»j»hMH n«r ii»i«4 >» itJi'4 s • "* a-- 7 i'-'f ' ■■.urAn 

Mates condittt* « tucr I*. Ms-i-An « <. {«*! 

CaStigalUl «t em«W4l«S »uS HJij.«., 4'..',r:l*Sa S ■{ }Kf 

Johannem (#hirrtm«: al»man«»» ' «',S«Uv t» C»'*?4 <'t h', j i >*, *'■'* 

not at Barcelona. 










A iiH*rr lurw5»t.iUlf h» i'.iW’m tli4» cttlier 

theiKlV*f*l »»r ilir Si ^v.*lk in tlir 

City nS' tit I4S» I hs-* u „i - \u\\n i «■ 

jnlin lln‘ 1,5lli«4ty.yi, wti.> .v, \ly ! n':!i ti-.'lr*.. 

list'd U'fs* jiU'iilii.tl ‘'*4U.- ’ll 4 '.tiiK.lr wjt!» 4 ImihiS 

«srd 4 i ICniH* lit J-r.'S l.v |>»h4H» liallr <*1 Cirinm 
4}*|n'4i'H l»» tuuui‘.'-.l in lln- f!t'4 

by .1 W'flit.tin {;i I 4 >S* hr U4'*!>>‘*«4*4 

by \Vf|l54Stf. \|,ii,h'tin.i.i M.iIhs'c.:, 

iilVi 4ltri !svr Itu b-td U“-rn hi 4h|>, 

Lrtl*4l -*H‘. 4lil 

by luni'.C’lf, I'" ■i-fH;-! 1 J.H' .... i hr". 

'siisk M'i'Hi'. h.H.!=.'-r.n .‘'.^'1 bv Ur.l-M-l I *«. s* •.• .,4. 

a X*4tis.kH, :5.*irt }v..>!,'•! tin I H,3 i.i'ii In. 

IniMUr-.-. snt-* ih • ■ i kn . \X\nl\n 

di W’miH,.-. 4 S54lt:,r:' »i! I -irr/r.'- 1 Ij-’ 'b':’.: >v-,. 

HI t!5:’ *'Mrr",\h '.’.4, li'jf* • I41 

N<441V. h:*., i Hj'.J r.th' !,*,.• . I |t .4 b 

IJi *<5 iti.”." I l» n .1 • .Hburib. Ibu;.:’,; ,41 } II 

|««4l4i'H Ir.Ht lltlMH I‘i l.’-H.'H W b, 4. •’ (4 -laf'.fHi.i 
tiuil 4’. tH IIh* IS.Hji. .5;4i:b< •■1 bi;! ;{ .r, yii,'*.; 

itliJr. hr' w.iM 4 b s | 4 tsi!<‘' 4 ,' ns I I-.H r>vr'r 

Uvriill yr.H . t, 4KI-4I ‘■b;- j‘Ji w,4. v.h">\l\ H! !':«• . 

til •. 


Mr.4>;i(' .i!}*S b.tsr 1 -I .i/H-Hi , 1 . l\\r. >4 '!k 

Iri'niflHSjy. >4 in lb.- • ?i>r5 ^ .■! f'HJ 

it '4ts4ll.| \rl -Aiffh'" t«t I't.'vV ISf.b ibi 
ll.itr iIm' '.l.ij;,; v...i i tf:-. an.*' ''’uht, w.-' t t'‘ 'n},r-,i 

all lifl'rrnth trni'i r . 4t, . hjIK .i r,.r, .ir *, .d';j-r 

HU'tli'.ldttU' |54 !'i lrrr‘ ih.ti r-n-nt'ji/, 

it. b,-’;; I* y.r., iuV> si-. . ^s.b 

hUk*: m CrsHwtjiv 4SS'1 If.Ja C.s !■..,tl4 *4 bh.r-,,- ■ . 

4 I 1 «! m 4 I.',. ^s,-r su I'!..*;}*;-. /- i--', .hi 4 4-4 sib.j , i ■, 

Iwrtik". v,r}r i .*',h}su: ^-*'4 <4 b‘S.>- 

ifnimy wIhCi iuH-..- iilir- tu. h- • mshv* v.'.tu hh.- n 

ttnlMii .4 lli'.' 4.<.* V I 5i-. Ht fu.Hs I'livh'.j: 







FIXH 


of the tii^torv of htfr.itr.Ji- -ei.t ivn-' ?-» uukhio 

I* ir.'mthc in k/". u-r .ai \hh*U 

prink'd IvlMre 1501 lie \ ..j tli,* hjs- 

tarv of |ifinl»ti<V\riv le-4.1- ■ ■•! I-t k.-*’t lu*. as 
iiikre*4. .litd the kv-.-* t- iv-* -s-vu;;. tic a-^t. 

Im'idcnkilly tt m.o Ic le tr.t ih .a \-i -4 

twtiun thi^H lumnlii dr.^-i- ■« liu% i. ^410! cv.-pisoiul 

tnk'iVHl. Hut .. tie- tl'jd ci *4 i*c;uun 

nr iuliun |.r»tt/r.. iu*-n lil*- I l«'> I, io 4 ecvcnt Sir.ah- 
tnuv.. or limiuk et Iv r.e’, I'c-m!': e-t ’ ,• . .IIt, i-ni under 

Ihrlth-.i Iluit ihf’V urr :u k'ec .cn --i H';.' u/ 4'4 m- 

iiHulml.i . I , 

W'liut ^ 4 I'U-' c' 4 U'tiiii‘ti 

in «i e I’.'.e it ' 'Cl '* ’■’■ t ''* '• '‘ti'tf <-! • sty iS*» 

\U’ii .a Ihc ll.- K’el.'. 'pe-ei e: ■.:■* . ^*. 'i; 4 ‘1. * 4 ;! *4 

whlh In* v.4‘. {‘'.Ujiap. 4 ,- ^ lyr ,.t{5h* 

itiru* »(t |»n!it»Si,:: r.'.o. l.t'.-- 4 '.'/,, i-,;' 4.*! , ml 

jf UC '..iis pinvc ihct 'X v, 4 . ' : -e-.c ■•’■' -r- y; • •. .• lulluT 

ih.tn .Ui«»lli'«.‘!' All*’!' tl.-* p'U;-I- . 4 ,;'! '4 e.: . Ms 

Hioanf •,.it!'.nr.| lui;-,!-',! tl.v.t , cr I. ill 

I'ojjs.tn IV|K-tthti. h hi' A,-'.. w-'! .s. til- . : 4. .4 -ui un« 

iat'UlElsra pir-v^ .it Nnyl*.--. V..-S 4 *.■.>!!.. ..54,.-c. t'/i.- i-u 

spci'inH*tr/'4 Huhnurt . k» I*, su ,u ','4 ‘tw 

«!irs nut m-rd In Ir 4 I k- tpc;.-. -.tf,- Iv 

tiuli thli*'- .nWed lh,''-r.i ii .n/t'!'.: •:• *: . t' <k!lt fnr 

.tiiythiliyt inu'-l 4 lint ihf inir:-.{ i *M' ?;i e. 

printed in any mcuUiv v.l;' I, 'j---. . ' . •; '/--'l.u;! hi'.- 

liiry and hter.itmc' a >'ul% ^•i•, "a-- uiit !.-/;;,k:ii4te|y 

tic I rniiitt"* to kijM',*, mn 'aIiaK - .* •.uit'*, tAitl; alHlic 

cxt.iiil htcr.ituu' '■ f;-:;s, •, esVi: ^ I- - ■< .tjci.il as 

likely in that paits^ ,.-Ajrdj^ ui-t to;,,,'- k. '.114.; t;mi 

thcquiikr '4 and !nn>,t |c, 4 i{ 4 M-:- aeu.j. i A,.tt th'- Jif 4 

ktr|*c in < tl•r«^A^5 v’w.t. .* {s:ll tic- ?e .t y.t 

Italy Latin ili'i-.n lh.e ,i pj'.l.r-''’ 1 - . 'I'- He-I--: 

lliarki’t M«t! tlf.it Wr I4u*'.t * Jl .tu u: •'?; I ' e.-ur- . .tnx ‘ 

Iwrcy^.mlcd.anirsrH’ iti -i^auir avX X-a - il'- y. 

in the .litd 4|4,i<'4i4n* r *-J thr p.c ' <: 1,04. fof 

tliest* also hi;}|» to dlu'-Uair jiaSi'anti 1 leu .a. trr. ■ 
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uTitliH 

It' thi'** f*' ths' i-.ulv ■. |n ni .ijj\ v . .unin 

itisaKi* UiU' su ‘niU 4H;htlv 1^-*.^. -Ahu:; 

lir>t Ht -titv iifv ‘Afcttli !-r.,Arri.’ 

a t’ftiti'r ♦>{ I'unliuv, t 4fi,! \itu'‘v. 

h^rg. k«*uit'. 4 , .m }4 \va« 

ttt'rjt 4ll‘l Ij’tliin!! -n Mi' mA\ ht- tH’UVA.tt'il h‘t ^n. r 111 
tgtlMiv thr ,i*|*,4i4l4 i:\v.lciUA **J </,4-It it.». 

stsottu in4ivt4u4lsty. 4 h4 s» il J'* uUru-stai^; to 

SsTUUh mUaI \%AiA', .Ml'! m u hat kAtty Sfs** hv4 |4!alt“5. 
cml»MV«iUjrJ U> ^'\'cn {-tn .r ■.!?’,h;.-/. Hut wh<‘« %;■ 

Ci*mv In .tt-i! iilrt': Av^Imp. i’..-'‘ti .sa'lfi . 

nmlsn! 1 VAA\ !■/' kv ■.'•*{;/» a, -AUli Ih 

Olti-lt 4 IimIasI**. !'"• tV'tax- '.‘ES?.‘I-.j< 

.intl<|is.in t*' I'lS!',; ».'■•• f.f A ’■-■■A I'tp.'Acl in )ii . 
tMttiiUi. k'i 4 i-.’ntf ■; :•■! -''k-’V .i --rs k* 'A.a. 

r_?v tl ■ tA, >,}i I .tfl ‘.t- • ! . uf 

!nt«'}a,l, \l liAr* ilnd A. ' /.'w'/’i ' ’ 

h<'\t4i4 kt. JAt' '!. k', 't;.'.' .'■ j; a- a - ' ■■■, ' ■ tk 

tn k‘4 .SUi" . . V, :ki >, ■' \\ . k-'k ': C • -i, k '^r,: 'k, • k^ 'ir. i.iW 

have *<-1 ilu' itA.i.n: .i a -,k ; . 5- r ,< 

I >'!«*>:u Ant-nAH », *kki . %h,r t ., kf 

as in.ii. .ilr.j'-i'.f . i'il ;f; a*-,',? k- kkj, .v a-, m 

t j'aal Milk. |;<4) .. kk^- a-j-- -A; ; ’i.n-'.t ■ 1 An.- .•.ak, j jc,!-! , 

Ult ihr I<|k.tn4?4!'A ^ Ik- ..Pi . ’An\% -v .l-nn v,,:.k 

l♦uylna, k»'^A'. k.-t 44 , ■ !k, *, k.a., ('■/■!- ai-ak--' ;.kv'’. 

tthull aa 4 , .'rt t'‘l ka : -» aka ":;, i“'’k'.-.; . k,-' 

!}.l% iJrVrs !iyatui 

1*4 til, inkHali.k 'HAJi, 'A a,,.;k! k./j- ,a-a, 
y’frrji HI itiAX ■•.t-i.k, k..4 ..pnn, w.- a.a,;, .f 

MHrly iN-.f.'SH' rv ;-U !'4«.* <4 h..., y..a ,!ak;k-^ ^ *ss.' i.tsyr 

ju lha « h u 3?i . h- a', ikak',. j , taS' i/' .! 

t4 lllShulllJr.a, r a, , .av4 win-U’\ r i a ■ i ^It "a.a laa;,ai 
4 Ult?U>; 4 k^! kaa. ta, , t .>>,4 tk, . ? .i^k.a 

t.l''*ht<>Sl .'t {la- «. *aj:k -k. 4 ! .ks.k.a 4 I a.k,'.' k' kjy'ak 

hi-. -4:11 k,a. . .aai-‘ -aka- .! U 'In-ti k, ■ ka . 

att?«,ill iJr 4«»! Irji - 'll / » 4 k; . kkja akv.'. •.•} k'-a,*,.-! 'a ..4 
tIU'V liava Urrn a>ii ■* * 4 .- i-i.tv i. la ia-j#, m a 







fine books 

inentary of Scrvius on Virgil needs no added ^.ttraction, 
and vet how much its charm is enhanced by its printers’ 
addresses to the reader. Here is the second of them 
roughly Englished: 

To the Reader. Bernardino Cennitti, by universal allowance a 
most excellent goldsmith, and Domenico bis son, a y^th of very 
good ability, have been the printers. Pietro, son of the aforesaid 
Bernardo has acted as corrector, and has made a collation with 
many very ancient copies. Hb first anxiety was that nothing bv 
another hand should bt ascribtnl to Sorvms, that nothing which 
very old copte.s showed to be the work of I lonoratus should be 
cut down or omitted. Since it pleases tnany readers to in-sert 
Greek words with their own hand, and m their own fashion, and 
these in ancient codices are very few. and the accents arc very 
difficult to mark in printing be determined that spaces should be 
left for the purpose. But since nothing of tnan s making is per¬ 
fect it mu.st needs be accounted enough if these books (as we 
earnestly hope) are found exceptionally correct. I lie work was 
at Florence on October 1472- 


It is impos.sible to read a colophon .such as this with¬ 
out feeling ourselves in the very atnwispherc <)f the print¬ 
ing house, with the various members of the printers 
family at work around us. Blank spaces aie found in 
many early books where Greek cpiotations occurred in the 
manuscripts from which they were printed. But it was 
not every printer who took so much trouble as Gcnniiii 
to iustify the omission. 

As many as twenty-one years later, when prmtin|^ in 
the great towns was becoming merely mechanical, wc tiiul 
the same personal note in a little grammar-book printed 
at Acqui. Here the colophon tells us : 

The Doctrinale of Alexander of Villedieu (God be rinutied !) 
come.s to a happy end. It has imm printed amid enough uuxjn- 
veniences, since of several things belonging to this art printer, 
in making a beginning with it, cuukl obuiin no proper stipplv, 

owiii^ to the plui^uc Afili iifid tjlsowhorCf ow 

this sjime work has been correcietl by the prior Veiuurinus, a di-i~ 
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OTHER INCUNABULA 

tinguished grammarian, and that so diligently that whereas pre¬ 
viously the DoctrinaJe in many places seemed by the fault of 
booksellers too little corrected, now by the application of his care 
and diligence it will reach men’s hands in the most correct form 
possible. After this date books will be printed in type of another 
kind, and elegantly, I trow; for both artificers and a sufficiency of 
other things of which hitherto the putter forth has been in need 
he now possesses by the gift of God, Who disposes all things 
according to the judgement of His will. 

Late as he appeared and small as was the town at which 
he produced his one book—his hopes and promises as to 
others seem to have come to naught—this man had the 
true pioneer spirit, and deserves to be remembered for it. 

Of a different kind, but no less, is the interest in what 
is perhap.s my own favourite colophon, that recording the 
death of (ierard Leeu at Antwerp, while engaged in print¬ 
ing an edition of 7 'ke Chronicles of England for the 
English market. 

f ler<; hen endyd the Cronycles of the Reame of Englond, with 
tlwnV appcrt(!ignaunce.s. Enprentycl in the Duchy of Braband in 
the towitc of Anclewarpe In the yere of our Lord M.cccaxciij. 
By inui.stir (.lerard de leew a man of grete wysedom in all maner 
of kunnyng: whych nowe is come from lyfe unto the deth, which 
i.s grete harmc for many [a] poure man. On whos sowle God 
aliJiyghty for hys hygh grace haue mercy. Amen. 

Leeu had been killed accidentally by one of his work- 
nien in the course of a dispute, and this tc.stimonial to him 
in the colophon, which reads as if the compositor had 
.slipped it in of his own accord, is very gracious and 
touching in its simplicity. 

Just as the possession of a personal colophon brings a 
hook within a circle of intere.st to which it otherwise would 
not have ajiproachcd, so wc may justly value a piece of 
printing all the more if it chances, through any accident, 
to throw light tin the printer’s methods. I have felt a 
peculiar affection for an edition of Valerius Maximus, 
printed by Schoeffer in 1471, ever .since I discovered that 
ts 81 
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a change in the form of the punctuation at certain points 
of the book makes it possible to work out the number of 
presses on which it was being printed, the order in which 
the sheets were being set up, and how quickly the type of 
the worked pages was distributed. The slowness of the 
presswork in the simple form of press at first used obliged 
the printers to keep several presses, sometimes as many as 
six, occupied with different sections of the same book, and 
the trouble they were given to make the end of one section 
join neatly to the beginning of the next has left many traces. 
Any book which thus lets us into the secrets of the early 
printing offices possesses in a very high degree the charm 
which should attach to an incunable, if that hardly used 
word is to retain, as it should, any reference to the in¬ 
fancy of printing. But more will be said as to thi.s aspect 
of early books in our next chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF PRINTING 

O NE great cause of changes of fashion in book¬ 
collecting is that after any particular class of 
book has been hotly competed for by one genera¬ 
tion of book-lovers, all the best prizes gradually get 
locked up in great public or private collections, and come 
so seldom into the market that new collectors prefer to 
take up some other department rather than one in which 
it is impossible for them to attain any striking success. 
The first-fruits of printing, if reckoned strictly chrono¬ 
logically, are probably as nearly exhausted as any class 
of book which can be named. No matter how rich a 
man may be, the chances of his ever obtaining a copy of 
the Thirty-six Line Bible, the 1457 Psalter, or the first 
book printed at Venice, are infinitesimally small. Other 
incunabula, if not hopelessly out of reach even of the very 
rich, are only likely to be acquired after many years of 
waiting and a heavy expenditure when the moment of 
possible acquisition arrives. Many of the books hitherto 
here mentioned belong to this class. And yet, from what 
may be called the logical as opposed to the chronological 
standpoint, incunabula little, if at all, less interesting are 
still to be obtained at quite small prices by any one who 
knows for what to look. Any collector who sets himself 
to illustrate the evolution of the printed book from its 
manuscript predecessors, and the ways of the early 
printers, will find that he has undertaken no impossible 
task, though one which will need considerable pursuit 
and good taste and judgment in the selection of appropri¬ 
ate specimens. 

Roughly speaking, it took about a century for printed 
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books to shake off the influence of manuscript and estab¬ 
lish their own traditions. The earliest books had no 
titlepage, no head-title, no running title, no pagination, 
and no printed chapter-headings, also no printed initials or 
illustrations, blank spaces being left often for the one and 
occasionally for the other to be supplied by hand. At 
the time when printing was invented the book trade in 
many large cities had attained a high degree of organiza¬ 
tion so that the work of the calligrapher or scribe was 
clearly distinguished from that of the luminer or illu¬ 
minator, and eyen from that of the riibncator (rubrisher). 
Take for instance, this Bury St. Edmunds bill of 1467 
for a Psalter, preserved among the Fasten Letters : 

For viij hole vynets, prise the vynei xij". ■ - viij‘ 

Item for xxj detni-vynets .. . prise the demi-vyiielt 

iiijo.. . . vij» 

Item for Psalmes letters xv*" and dt ... the prise of 

c. iiij".- I 

Item for p’ms letters lxitj‘-. . . prise of c. f . . V iij** 

Itciii wrytyn|^c iiikI iifisc 

thequayrxx'*.. • d* Xf, 

Item for wry tenge of a calender . . * a ‘ 

Item for iij quayres of velym, prise the qiiayr .xx . v‘ 

Item for notynge of v tpiayrcs and ij leves, priie of _ 

thequayrviij** . . • * .• . * * 'Jll! 

Item for capital drawyngc iij“ and dt', the prwe . tij“ 
Item for flioryshynge of capytallis, v* . . . v 

Item for byndyngc of the boke . * • • Jtij* 

It* ij^ 

It is possible that the work in this case was all done 
by one man, though it is etpially liOHsilde that several 
were engaged on it, umler the direition of a master” 
scrivener, but iu either case the fact lluil vignettes and 
demi-vignettes, psalter letters (i.t*. the small retl letter^, 
at the beginning of each verse of ,i psalm, sometinies 
called vcrsals), the mysterious “p‘ms lelleis" (possibly 
the dabs of colour beslowetl on small jiiiliaL}, the writing 
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of the text, the writing of the calendar, the musical nota¬ 
tion, and the drawing and flourishing the capitals, were 
all charged separately, at so much a piece or so much a 
huoilred, shows how distinct each operation was kept. 
Partly, no doubt, from policy, so as not to rouse the wrath 
of more than one industry at a time, partly to save them¬ 
selves trouble and expense, the earliest printers, with few 
exceptions, set themselves to supplant only the calli¬ 
grapher, and sold their books with all the blanks and 
spaces, which the most modest or perfunctory scribe could 
have left to be filled by his kindred craftsmen. 

No better starting-point for a typographical collection 
could he desired than fine copies of two well-printed 
books in which the printer has confined himself severely 
to rcpnKlucing the text, leaving all headings, capitals, 
ami ornaments to be supplied by hand. In one (as in 
the page from a book of Jenson’s, which forms the illustra¬ 
tion to this chapter, Plate VII) the blanks should remain 
blanks (as more especially in early books printed in Italy 
they often did remain), in the other they should have 
been filletl in with red ink or colours by a rubricator, 
llie <»wner of two such volumes is really as much at the 
ftHintain-head as the possessor of the Mainz Indulgences 
<if 1454, or any still earlier document that may yet be 
foumi.* lliis is the logical beginning, and the logic of 
history is c^uite as interesting as the chronology. 

b'rom the starting-point of the book of which the 
printer printed nothing but the text the collector can 
advance in many different directions. There was no 
regular and unbroken progress in the development of the 
inotlern form of book, nor does it matter greatly that the 
examples of any particular improvement should be either 
absolutely or nearly the earliest. The main thing is that 
they should be good illustrations of the special feature 

^ It will st> much the better if the collector can add to thera^a copy of one 
cif this early bookfi printed at Eome (the (lerman oncs^are too rare) in which there 
Mill siiif fives the text of the rubrics, printed not in their appropriate places, but on 
a separate leaf or qmm for the guidance of the rubricator. 
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fine books 

fr.r which thev are a£quired. The problem how to dis- 
with tie o?a rubricator W to be faced by 

Sntless printers in manv different towns for rubneating 
W hand must have added very considerably to the cost of 
aW The obvious thing to do was to print in red all 

the headings, chnpter-numEers etc wteh the tutacator 

used to add in that colour. Hut 

and troublesome, as it involved two printings and the 
Sling of the paper in exactly the same position in the 
oress m e,ich. Caxton and one or two other early 
orinters triexl to avoid this double printing and difticulty 
S registration by putting on both red and black ink at 
the same time—very probably, where they came close 
together, they were rublK-d on with a finger—but this so 
Itoi resulted in smudges and lines half of one colour, 
half of another, that it was s.»m f'undoued. 1 ouble 
printing was mostly sikjii abandoneil •dso. except ly the 
nmst expert men. It was tried and al.amloiied by the 
printer of the Imrly-two Line Hible, though siibseipieiitly 
Fust and Schoeffer completely mastered it Hetween 
1X72 and U74 it was tried ami aluiidoiied by almost 
every prime; in Strassbiirg. The dillicuity was piier- 
allv‘ overeome by substituting, lor red ink vised with type 
of the same sixJor face as the text, type of .. larger s./e 

or heavier face, which coiihl beprimeil ... bl.wk ink with 

the text itnd yet staiul suttuicutly chMtly trtim il to 

CTtcIl tllC CtVC* 

The need for lids liifferetitiation .t«'i;cli’raletl the teii* 
dency to reduce the size of types, vvhirh was iloulitless in 
the first place dictated by a desire for rMUtomy. I he 
earlier tierman text-types for ordinary very com¬ 

monly measure about mm- it due. lo^ 
differences t»i be siiown they arc t|Uf»lrd tu the liiiti. h 
Museum Catalogue of luiuiiabula by the measurements 

I By jrmm dmJ ly »ri io'?, 

olhcL* ui Ortw-^nv. ibr ..d 4 l’.« «v-m .■> 'i.I-’oUM 

IH|;*5UK*f »» JuhUitA'‘ OivO i«4. I’d '*> •• . « 

tm,n t'ditirii al! CrJfitif' 
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of twenty lines, and many of the early Mainz and Strass- 
types range closely round the number 120. These 
large text-types are often the only ones used in a book, 
notes or other accompaniments of the text being clumsily 
indicated by brackets or spaces. The better printers, 
however, gradually imitated Fust and Schoeffer, and 
along with their 120 text-types used smaller commentary 
types measuring about 4 to 4k mm. a line, or from 80 to 
^ mm. for twenty lines. In the great folio commen¬ 
taries on the Canon and Civil Law a very fine effect is 
produced by two short columns of text in large type 
being placed two-thirds way up the page and then com¬ 
pletely surrounded by the commentary in smaller type, 
also in double columns. But the economy of using the 
smaller type for the text of books without commentary 
was <|uickly perceived, and along with 4 to 44 mm. small 
tcxt-typc.s, heavy and often rather fantastic types of just 
twice this size (8 to 9 mm. a line, 160 to 180 mm. to twenty 
lines) came into use for headings, and the opening words 
of books and chapters. The same course was followed 
with respect to headlines, when it was desired to add 
these tt) a hook without the aid of a scribe. Eggestein 
printed one book with headlines in red, but the same 
fieavy type which was used for chapter headings was soon 
used for headlines, and also, with very ugly effect, for 
numbering the leaves. 

In considering what sjxicimcns of printing to collect 
iinglishmen who have been accustomed for more than 
twt) centuries to nothing but roman types may well be 
bewildered, as they look through any volume of fac¬ 
similes, by the extraordinary variety of the founts. The 
main rca.sons for this variety may be .sought (i) in the 
dependence of the first printers on the styles of writing 
which they found in vogue at the time, and in the coun¬ 
tries and towns where they made their ventures; and 
(2) in the different .styles cf)nsidered appropriate to 
different classes of books—Latin and vernacular, liturgi¬ 
cal and secular, etp. Even now, when bookhands can 
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hardly be said to exist, the varieties of handwriting are 
endless, and there are strongly marked differences be¬ 
tween those of oae country aiul another. In the fifteenth 
century, when there was less intercomnumieation between 
distant countries, the differences were even greater. As 
to this, however, it is possible to make some distinctions. 
The unifying effect the Church is seen in the smaller 
range of variations in tlie b<K)ks fi»r liturgical use, and 
the fellowship of sclmlars exercised at least some influ¬ 
ence in the same direction. In Italy, the home of ancient 
learning, the arishjcratic bookhand was the fine round 
minu.scuics which had been evtdvetl, by a conscious 
anti(iiuuCuj revival, from the bookhaml tsf the twelfth 
century, itself a revival of the (‘arlovirigian bookhand 
of the eighth ami nintli. Svveynlicym and Pannartx, being- 
{krmans, faileil in tlu* first instance t<» realize tlm hope¬ 
lessness of seeking scholarly favour with any other kind 
of character, am! their Subiaco books are printetl in a 
light and pleasing golliie much atlmired by William 
Morris, am! uwd bv’Mr. St. jolm Ibumby fur his splen- 
<iiti Ashemiene iKuite. Wlien they started afresh at 
Rome in 1.07 they gave* up their go’thie fimiit and usetl 
instem! a fine nmiaii eharatter noticeable for its use of 
the It mg /'at the emi of words, a peculiarity tfften found 
in Italian mamtuTip!^ of this period, 'bhe early printers 
at Venice made mi faKe start, but all usetl romau 
characters fonn the otilMd. X'rm.han gothic ty|H; making 
its fird appearamc m 1473' ^yi«- 

at all in Italy was tlur partly to the tlifii* ulty fouml in 
cutting vriy small I’titi'i.m type, su that gothit: was used 
for ecummiy. |iarlly to the adv.tiUage-. of the heavy gothic 
face wIh'II a lontrasl was needed bi-lween text and com- 


* In dermany roman tvpe-. were tried Ity Adolf Ruseh 
(the Riirintial at SlrasAmip. about 1464, and by both 
titinther Zainer at Aug.sbiag attd johaim Zainer at Idm. 
but met with m» fa\onr until in the last year.s/»f the 
century they were retntro<iuted for the liooks written <ir 
SI 
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edited by Brant, Locher, Wimpheling, Peter Schott, and 
the other harbingers of the new learning. In the Nether¬ 
lands John of Westphalia started with a round but rather 
thin roman type brought from Italy. In France the 
scholarly ideals of the patrons of the first Paris press 
were rettected in the use for the books printed at the Sor- 
bonne of a beautiful roman type, only injured by the 
excessive prominence of the serifs. In Spain also the 
first books, those printed at Valentia b)^ Lambert Pal- 
mart, were in roman; but in both countries gothic types 
long commanded the favour of the general reader, while 
in lingland their supremacy was unchallenged for a third 
of a century, no book entirely in roman type appearing 
until 1508. 

As'regards the msthetic value of the different roman 
types in use during the fifteenth century, the superiority 
of the Italian is .so marked that, with the exception of 
the first I''reach type, the rest, from this point of view, 
may be neglected. Almost all the roman types used in 
Italy until late in the ’.seventies arc either beautiful or 
at least interesting, and it is remarkable that .some of the 
most beautiful are found in sinall places like Cagli, 
^londovi, Viterbo, and Aipiila, or in the hands of obscure 
printers, such as the self-taught prie.st Clemente of Ibadua, 
wlu) worked at Venice in 1471. d'he pre-eminence of 
Jenson’s fount is indisputable, though he often did it 
injustice by his pcMir presswork. But those used by 
John and Wendclin of Speier, and at a later date 
by Antonio Miscomini, were also good, as also were 
several of the founts used at Rome and Milan. At 
Naples and Bologna, on the other hami, some (luite early 
roman fijunts are curiously hard and heavy. 

After about 14B0 roman types in Italy enter on a 
second stage, lliey no longer have the appearance of 
being founded directly on handwriting. Doubtless the 
typecutters were .so used to their work that they no 
hjiiger needed models, but designed new types according 
ttj their own ideas. Naturally the letters are more uni- 
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form and r^Iar than in the eariier founts, but naturally 
also they have less charm, and the ordinary close-set 
Venetian type of the end of the century is singularly 
dull Even the large roman type used by Aldus to print 
the Hypnemfmmtcma PoiMi/i is no real exception, as 
the letters are narrow for their height. A far finer fount 
is the large text type used by the Silbers at Rome, on 
toth sides of 1500. This is well proj»rtioiicd and beau¬ 
tifully round, anil it is surprising that it has not yet been 
imitated by any nmdern typecutter. 

When \vc pass from roman to gothic types there is 
a bewildering field from which to chtK)sc. Here again 
dull commercialism gained the u|>per hanii alKmt 1480, 
and towards the end of the century an ugly upriglit text- 
tyjHi of 80 mm. to twenty lines, with a fantastic headline 
type of twice its size, or a little more, found its way all 
over Clermany. But types with a twenty-line measurement 
ranging nmnd 120 mm., such as those of Peter .Sdioeffer 
or the Printer of Henricus Ariminensis, arc often extra¬ 
ordinarily handsome. Both of Schoeffer's earlier small 
tyjies and the small type of Ulrkli Zell at Cologne are 
engagingly neat, and at the op|M)sitc enti there is the 
magnificently round gothic u.sed by Ulrich Han at Rome, 
Most of the finest gothic types were used for Latin 
books of law and theology, the {reiiliar appropriateness 
of roman tyjjc being consniered to be confined It) works 
appealing to classical scholars. In Uernuwy, fin’ sottic 
time, not much distimtioa was obM.*rved. but there was 
a tendency in classical Iwioks to use an f and long f 
starting from the level of the line, whereas in most ver¬ 
nacular bofiks tlic tails of ttiese letters e.mu* below the 
line, giving a strangely different appearance to the type. 
In the ’nineties a distinctively tursive type talleti Schwa- 
bachcr, usually measuring 93* inin. to twenty lines, makes 
its appearance all over (krniany. In ftaly, bolli at 
Naples .and by Ulrich Han at Rome. .1 very small text 
type, which is certainly cursive in its afiinittes, was used 
at the very outset, but found no favour. I'he typical 
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vernacular French types are also very often on a slope. 
The small cursive type cut for Aldus in 1501 by Fran¬ 
cesco da Bologna was thus not quite so great a revolution 
as is sometimes represented. Its clearness in proportion 
to its size, its extreme compactness, and the handiness 
of the small octavos with which it was at first specially 
connected, gained for it a great success, and it gradually, 
though only gradually, usurped the name of italic, the 
upright Italian bookhand being distinguished from it 
as roman. I'cw treatises on printing or the development 
of books give any idea of the immense popularity of 
italics during the sixteenth century. About 1570 they 
seemed to have established them.selves as the fashionable 
vernacular type both in Italy and P'rance, and even in 
England whole books were ijrinted in them. In Switzer- 
laiui alstJ and Germany tliey gained some hold; but 
gradually the tide turnecf, the upright bookhand regained 
its predominance, and italics now survive chiefiy for 
enijmasis and quotation.s—in the seventeenth and eigh¬ 
teenth centuries they were often used for proper names— 
giving tc» the page on which they occur an unpleasantly 
H|KJtty appearance. I'heir occasional use in prefaces and 
dedicatory letters is much more appropriate. 

I'hc completion t)f books at first by a colophon, after- 
wartls by a titlepage, may be illustrated in the same way 
as that l>y which we have traced the evolution of the text 
from incompleteness to completeness and the development 
of different classes of type.s. At least one printer, 
Johann Mcntelin of Strassburg, seems to have con¬ 
sidered the addition of colophons as the proper busines.s 
of tlie rubricator. While printe<l colophons in his books 
are exceptionally rare, several copies have come down to 
us in which full colophons have been added by hand, 
c.g. in a vellum copy of the S/xruiitm Morak in the 
HibliethG|ue Nationalc. after praise of the book, we 
rcatl: 

Impo'SHumtjiH* in inelyla vrht; Argeatiuensiun'i ac nitulti ter.se 
cmendiiie«{U«' reseriutn per hotionituliun tlomimim Domimim 
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lohannem Mentelin artis impressorie magistrum famosissimum. 
Anno a partu virginis salutifero millesimo quadringentesimo 
septuagesimo sexto, die mensis nouembris sexta. 

Despite a few instances of this kind, however, it is 
certain that the majority of printers who omitted to print 
colophons to their books did so, not in the expectation 
that they would be supplied by hand, but in imitation 
of the manuscript books to which they were accustomed, 
in which it is distinctly exceptional to find any mention 
of the name of the scribe. But the men who took a 
pride in their new art, and who thought that their work 
was good enough to bring more custom to their press 
if their name were associated with it, took the opposite 
course, and so colophons from 1457 onwards are common 
in the best books, and may perhaps be found in about 
40 per cent of the incunables that have come down to 
us. By the men who were skilful in using red ink they 
were often thus printed, and whether in red or in black, 
they frequently had appended to them the printer’s mark 
or device, which gave a very decorative finish to the 
book. 

Nowadays, when we have been accustomed all our 
lives to the luxury of titlepages, it may well seem to us 
merely perverse to hide the title of a book, the name of 
the author, and information as to where, when, and by 
whom it was printed in a closely set paragraph at the end 
of the book. But if we think for a moment of how the 
manuscript books to which the early printers were accus¬ 
tomed had been produced we shall see that it was the 
most natural thing in the workl. A scribe would take 
his quire of paper or vellum, and if he were a high-class 
scribe, mindful of the need of keeping his text clean, he 
would leave his first leaf blank and begin at the top of 
his second. But here he would begin to write straight 
away, sometimes with the first words of his text, some¬ 
times with a preliminary paragraph, which may be called 
the Incipit, from the important word in it. In this 
paragraph he would give either the name of his book 
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or, almost as commonly, the name of the first section 
of it, introducing the title only incidentally. 

Incipit Racionale diuinorum officiorum. 

Incipiunt Constitutiones dementis pape V una cum apparatu 
loannis Anclree. 

Marci Tullii Ciceronis Arpinatis consulisque Romani ac 
oratorum maximi Ad M. I'ullium Ciceronem filium 
Kuum Officiorum liber incipit. 

Incipit epistola sancti Hieronimi ad Faulinum presbiterum 
de omnibus diuine historic libri.s. 

That it did not occur to him to devote his blank page 
to a displayetl title of the book he was copying was due 
tile fact that every medieval manuscript was the direct 
<k*scendaut, through many or few stages, of the author’s 
own original draft, anti that this was the most pretentious 
way and least natural in which any author could begin 
It) write a hook. So the .scribes imitated the author in 
his nt)rma! beginning, and the early printers imitated the 
scribes, and because an author was more inclined to 
relieve his feelings at the end of a book than to express 
them volubly at the beginning, it was only when books 
nudtiplictl so greatly that purchasers wanted to see at 
a glance what was the name of the book at which they 
were looking that titlepages supersetlcil colophons. 'I'he 
proof of this explanation being the true one is that title- 
pages become common just about the time (1480 to 1490) 
that book-production was beginning to be divided up 
between publishers and printers, and that the publisher 
very (puckly claimed them for his own. 

'I'he earliest titlepages, those of the Mainz But zu 
tif'itisi/i t/t's dapst Pirn // (1463), Rolewinek's Sermon 
for the beast of the Presentation (tiologne; Arnold ther 
Hoernen, 1470), the Sanefi yingitstim 

1473), and the KaPnddt'tKfn of Joannes do Monteregio 
and' its Italian translation (Venice: Ratdolt and partners, 
1476), were all more or less of tlie nature of "sports.” 
W'hen titlepages came to stay, a year or two later than 
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the last of these precursors, they everywhere took the 
form of labels, a single sentence containing the short title 
of the book, printed sometimes in large, sometimes in 
small type, but with no other information. The label 
title, being usually printed high up on the pap, left two- 
thirds, or thereabouts, blank beneath it. anti this space 
was soon filled, sometimes by a pictorial wtHukut. some¬ 
times by a mark or device, which at first inight be either 
that of the printer or publisher, but gratliially came to 
be much more often the publisher’s. I’he short title and 
device taken together filled the page suHiciently for 
decorative purposes, but they left nHim for a further 
paragraph of tyjic to be added if desired, and the advan¬ 
tage of filling this with the name and address of the firm 
from whom the luKik might lie obtained was so obvious 
that the imprint,” as it is rather liKisely calletl, stKin 
made its appearance and gratiually became recognized as 
an essential part tif the titlepage. U'hen printers and 
publishers lost pride in their work ami ceased to care to 
decorate their titlcoages with pictures or devices, the 
title xvas displayed in a series of single lines and made 
to straggle do\vn the page till it came nearly low crumgh 
to meet the imprint. 

If we gtj back tc» the habits of the scrilies it is easy to 
understand another point in the early history of books, 
their make-up imoquircs ami the marking of thesei|uires 
by signatures amt catchwords. The word fimm' or t/Mitr 
is a shortened finiu of the laitiii tpiaifrnh, the name 
devised for four slicels oi paper foldci! ilown the middle 
HO as to form eight leaves. A gathering of five sheets 
making ten lcavt:s was calletl a ami this, 

thougli it has yielded no modern wttrd. wa-. for genera¬ 
tions such a |ttt|>«lar fi#rm that i/Mifih‘rfiimir.% was some¬ 
times used as a geiier.d expre-vniiai for mamiscripts. 
Gatherings (jf three sheets, making six leav-e-,, were calleil 
iemwm's; gatherings td two sheets, waking four leaves, 
dumiimm, A few. but only a few. bor,ks esia—-nearly 
all of those which I have seen are either blmT-books or 
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thin folios of poetry of the reign of Charles H—which 
are made up in single sheets not placed one within the 
other, but following consecutively. But the system of 
gathering from two to five or more sheets together into 
quires was practically universal both before and after the 
invention of printing, and this for the excellent reason 
that it reduced the quantity of sewing necessary in bind¬ 
ing a book, and reduced also the risk of the sewing 
cutting through the paper or vellum, as it would be 
very likely to do if there were only a single thickness 
to resist it. 

When the scribe had arranged his quire or gathering 
he wrote first page by page on all the leaves on the left 
hand until he came to the middle of the quire, when he 
proceetled to write page by page on all the leaves on the 
right hand. Thus m a (luirc of four sheets the left half 
of the first sheet would be leaf i, pages i and 2, 
atul the right half woukl be leaf 8, pages 15 and 
16, so that the_ .same sheet formed the beginning and 
end of the quire. In the earliest printed books the 
quires were printed page by page e.xactly as the (|uires of 
a manuscript had been written. But early in the '.seven¬ 
ties (Peter Schoeffer can be provetl to have adopted the 
practice between 1471 and September, 1474) the advantage 
was perceived of printing both the pages on the upper or 
lower sitle of a sheet at the same time, i.e. in a tpiater- 
nion, page i6 together with page i. As soon as 
a printer had learnt to print two folio pages together, it 
became ca.sy to print four (juarto pages, or eight octavo 
pages, or sixteen .sextodecimo pages. In each case the 
amount of ty})e to be printed at a pull would be approxi¬ 
mately the same. It thus ceased to be disadvantageous 
tc» print small books, whereas so long as each page had to 
be pulled separately it was obviously wasteful to make 
that page a very small one. 

liven when the printers hat! learnt how to print two 
folio pages at the .same time the press work remained very 
laborious. The earliest presses were workeil with only 
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a single screw, and when the pressman had pulled the 
lever one way to bring the platen down on the type, he 
had to push the lever back again in order to raise the. 
platen and release the paper. Thus in order to print 
a large book quickly four or six sets of pressmen had to 
work on it at once, each at a different press. To avoid 
mistakes, therefore, the practice was to allot one section 
of the book to each press. Thus if a book were calcu¬ 
lated to run to 288 leaves, six presses might begin simul¬ 
taneously at leaves i, 49, 97, 145, I93> 241. What 

more often happened was that either to follow the natural 
sections of the book, or because some of the printers 
were engaged on other tasks and not ready to begin at 
once, the sections were of much less regular lengths, and 
we can sometimes prove that the first press was far ad¬ 
vanced in its section before the fifth and sixth had begun. 
Now in all these cases, unless they were reprinting an 
earlier book, page for page, it is obvious that some nice 
calculations would be needed to make each section end 
with the end of a quire so as to be able to join on with 
the beginning of the quire containing the next section 
without any gap or crowding. Hence the striking 
irregularities in the make-up of many early books. 
Instead of a book being printed in a succession of quinter- 
nions or a succession of quaternions we have many a 
make-up which can only be expressed by a cruelly mathe¬ 
matical formula, such as this, which represents the quiring 
of the Forty-two Line Bible. 

a-i’°; k"'^" lm'“ n®"^'; o-z'° z'° ; A-F“ : aa-nn’°; 

00 pp'° qq'°^'; rr-zz AA-CC'°; DD” ; FF GG“ 

ir°. 

In this the index-letter shows the number of leaves in 
the quire, a-i“ being a short way of stating that each of 
the nine quires abcdefghi has ten leaves in it. 
In the tenth quire (k) there is an extra leaf, and again in 
the thirteenth (n) the printer found that he had too much 
copy for six leaves and not enough for eight, and 
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was therefore obliged to put in an odd one, because 
another press had already printed off the beginning of 
the next quire (o). Not infrequently it would happen 
that the odd amount of copy for a section was very 
difficult to fit exactly into a leaf even when the printer 
had compressed it by using as many contractions as 
possible, or eked it out by using no contractions at all. 
This accounts for the occurrence of a blank space, large 
or small, at the end of some sections without any break 
in the text, as the printer was sometimes careful to ex¬ 
plain by the printed notice “ Hie nihil deficit,” or as in 
our page from Ulrich Zell, “ Vacat.” 

As has been already noted, in a moment of enthusiasm 
Mr. Proctor once said to the present writer that it was 
impossible to find a fifteenth century book that was really 
ugly. This was certainly putting the case for his beloved 
incunables a peg too high, for there were plenty of bad 
printers before 1500, and even such a master as Jenson 
was by no means uniformly careful as to the quality of 
his presswork. But one of the legacies which the early 
printers received from the scribes was the art of putting 
their text handsomely on the page, and the difference which 
this makes in the appearance of a book is very marked, 
little as many modern printers and publishers attend to 
it. But in the books of the best printers of our own day, 
as well as in those of the best of the fifteenth century, from 
65 per cent to 72 percent of the height of the pa^e is devoted 
to the text, from 28 per cent to 35 per cent being reserved 
for the upper and lower margins, of which at least two- 
thirds is for the lower and not more than one-third for 
the upper. As compared with the height of a page of 
type the breadth is usually in the proportion of about 
45 to 70 (a trifle more in a quarto), and here again the 
outer margin is at least twice as great as the inner. Thus 
in a book with a page measuring 10 by 7^ inches, the 
type-page should measure about 7 %4f inches, with a lower 
margin of about 2 inches, an upper of i inch, an outer of 
If inches, and an inner of f inch. 
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It will be greatly to the advantage of hook-buyers to 
bear these proportions in mind, in order to measure how 
much a book offered to them has been cut down, and also 
to be able to instruct their binders as to how to reduce 
the absurd margins of some modern “I-arge Paper" 
copies to more artistic dimensions. Whether it is legiti¬ 
mate further to reduce the margins of an old book which 
has already been mangled by a binder in order to get the 
proportions better balanced is a nice fpicstion ol taste. 
If a two-inch lower margin has been halved and a one- 
inch upper margin left intact, if the upper margin is 
reduced, the book will become a pleasant "working 
copy" instead of an o!>viously mangled large one, and 
the collector must settle in his own conscience whether 
this be a sufficient justificatiim for snipping off a centi¬ 
metre of old paper. 

lixactly why the proportitms here laid down, with 
their limits of variation, are right for books cannot easily 
be set forth. It is easiest b» sec in the case of the relation 
between the inner ami outer margins. As W'illiam Morris 
was never tired of insisting, the unit in a botik is, not a 
single page, but the two pages which c*ui be seen at the 
same time. The two inner luargins separate the two 
tyjxi-pages by a single bam! of white, which, if each inner 
margin were as large as the outer, would become insuffer¬ 
ably conspicuous, As fir the proportions lictween the 
lower and up|)cr margins, the explanation may lie in the 
angle at which we haliitually read liooks, or by the need 
for leaving room for the re.idcr to holil the book in his 
hands. But whether it bit a matter of inherent rightness 
or merely of long-established eonventtoii, the pleasure of 
handling a book with correct margins is very great, and 
a collector who .secures an uncut copy of even a {loorly 
printed book of the period when nuirgins were under¬ 
stood. will fiiul that it uresents oiiite a ideasinif and 
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cnced in their work and the expedients by which they were 
surmounted deserves, whatever its date or present price, 
to be reckoned as a real incunable, and the collector who 
gets together a few dozen books of this kind will have 
far better sport for his outlay than he who is tied down 
too rigorously by chronology. 
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CHAPTER VII 

EARLY GERMAN AND DUTCH ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 

T he natural method of illustrating a book printed 
with type is by means of designs cut in relief, 
which can be locked up in the forme with the type, 
so that text and illustrations are printed together by a 
single impression'without any special preparation of the 
paper So long as the design to be printed stands out 
dearly on the block it matters nothing whether it be cut on 
wood or on soft metal. Even as between the design cut 
by hand and the process line-block which has as its basis 
a photograph taken direct from a pen drawing, the differ¬ 
ence can hardly be said to be one of better and worse. 
We lose the individuality of the wood-cutter or wood- 
engraver, but we are brought into closer touch with the 
individuiity of the artist, and whether we gain or lose 
depends on the ability of the artist to dispense with a 
skilled interpreter. The one requisite for success is that 
either the artist, or an interpreter for him, should recog¬ 
nize the limits within which his work can be effective. 
The reproductions of the artist’s designs will be looked at, 
not in isolation, but as part of an ensemble made up of two 
pages printed in a type which, perhaps with a little trouble, 
can be ascertained beforehand, and they will be printed 
not as proofs on a special press by a special workman on 
paper chosen solely to suit them, but with average skill 

1 Dr. Schreiber, in the introduction to 'Forjie V of his Manuel de Vamateur ie 
la gravure sur bois au xv" slide, denling with (jcrnian book-illustrations, shows 
that some little difficulty was found at first in effecting this. In Boners 
Edelsiein (Bamberg, 1461), probably the first illustrated book printed m Germany, 
the cuts were printed after the text. In Zainer’s Ihihgenhben, the first illustrated 
book printed at Augsburg, the cuts must have been printed first, as part of the text 
is sometimes printed over them. 
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and care in an ordinary press and on paper the choice of 
which will be dictated by several considerations. When¬ 
ever relief blocks have been used for any length of time 
as a method of book-illustration the rivalry of artists has 
tended to cause these restrictions to be forgotten. In our 
own day line-blocks have been almost driven out of the 
field by “ half-tones,” which cannot be printed without 
the aid of paper specially coated, or at least rolled or 
“ calendared.” Shortly before the process line-block was 
perfected the extreme fineness of the American school of 
wood-engraving had induced a nearly similar result. The 
successors of Bewick worked with equal disregard of the 
need for clearly defined lines, and when we travel back 
to the first half of the sixteenth century we find the Hol¬ 
beins, Burgkmair, Weiditz, and other artists producing 
designs far too delicate for the conditions under which 
they were to be reproduced. Thus the charm of the 
woodcuts in books of the fifteenth century is by no means 
confined to that “ quaintness ” which is usually the first 
thing on which the casual observer comments. The 
“ quaintness ” is usually there, but along with it is a 
harmony between print, paper, and woodcut which has very 
rarely since been attained. 

The claim made in the last paragraph must be under¬ 
stood as applying only to books honestly illustrated with 
blocks specially made for them. Books decorated with a 
job lot of cuts, as was often the case, especially after about 
1495, may accidentally be delightful and often possess 
some of the charm of a scrapbook. It is good sport, for 
instance, to take one of V^rard’s later books and trace the 
origin of the cuts with which that cheaply liberal publisher 
made his wares attractive. But the incongruity is mostly 
manifest, and collectors might well be more fastidious than 
they show themselves and refuse to waste the price of a 
good book with homogeneous illustrations in buying half a 
dozen dull little volumes with an old Horae cut at the 
beginning and the end of each. 

A second exception must be recognized in the books 
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illustrated by untrained wtxnl-cutters, hi Ciermany and 
the Low Countries few. ifany, iiuitc untrained wood-cutters 
were empltyed, and this is true alst> of Tarts and Idorence. 
But at Lyon and other provincial towns in h'rance (the 
Abbeville cutters, who proliahly came from Paris, are 
strikingly |,^ood), in a few hooks printal at Rome and 
Venice, acre and there in Spain, and in one or two of 
Caxton’s and several of Wynkyn tie W'ortle's liooks in 
England, the cutting is aa batl that, though it is jwissible 
sometimes to see that excellent tle-.igsis underlie it, the 
effect i.s eitlier lutlicrous or rcpeilenl. i >ti!y fanatiis could 
admire such pictures as wc tiiul in the early Lyoimcse 
Qua/re Ji/s if.lytmm {sjt., but about hHo). in the 
Opmatia of Thilippus dc Harberiis prinleil by jt>annes 
de Lignaminc (Hume. 1481), in a large miitibcr of the cuts 
of the Malermi Bible of 1490 (Venice, t k Rag.w/o tor L. A. 
(dunta, 1490). in Las daze inthipH de Llnuies (Zamora. 
14B3), in Caxtoiis .desap or in W'ynkyii tie U'ortles Marie 
d'Jrihur (1527). Books sutli .1*.'these |t!ie Malermi 
Bible is on a\liffercnt fot»ting foan the le^t owing to the 
womlcrful exeellencc af tlic gotid lUUi m.iv be bought as 
curiosities, <ir for the light they thiow oil the Uate of the 
hook travle when such \v«*rk < <*Htkl U; pul *fn the market, 
but no artistic merit can be t iaimetl for ihetit, 

In (krmanygmM .1 work began early, betau*-.e. to supply 
the demand for playing-cards ami picture., of ..aiuls, mIhkjIs 
of wootl-cutters had grown up, more r*-.j«a'iall>; at Augs¬ 
burg and at Ulm. BliH'k-btwtk'. aKo had come inbiexHt- 
ence in the district of the lowei Rtiine. and these. W'liich 
in their earliest f»*rms can haitily be later than 1460. 
must be divided between the Loiv t Munliu’. ami tiei many 
and prove the existence of lompetrnt worktitetc I'he 
earliest type-printed books which dl«-.tralions are 

the little "handful printed by Albre* Ig Tmgrt .n Itamberg 
in and about 1461, tlesuibed in t hapn-r laii $i wa*y at 
Augsburg in the early sruailtrs thal bo-<k allm.lraliou 
first flourished. As li.k been inmtionrd in t hoplfr 
tivide diffiiiilties at first sloint in the lau bv the 
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arbitration of Melchior Stanlieim, aIU>ot of the local 
monastery of SS. Ulrich and Afra, these were settletl on 
the sensible basis that printers inis^ht have as many 
illustrations in their lHK»ks as they cfu)sc to provide, Init 
that they must be designed anti cut Isy Augsburg crafts¬ 
men. l‘hc series seems to have l>egun with some toleraltly 
gtHul column-cuts tt» an edition of the Lives of the Saints in 
tiernnaii, ttf which the first part was issuetl in (kttober, 1471, 
and the setamd in April, 1472. In /hfs guMiii t»f 
a noininican writer, Ingi»kl, fmishetl on t August of the 
latter year, wc hnti for the fust time real power «»f 
characterization. Lovers of wtHHlculs tnve some gratitude 
to the metlieva! trick of attai lung edifying disetmrses to 
matters of everyday interest aiul amusement, for whereas 
the edifying discourses themselves could hardly carry 
illustrati(*ns, hunting, chess, t»r, as here, seven games 
wliich could be likened tt» the seven tleatlly sins, gave 
tjpportunities for showing pit tures by whicli the natural 
man wouUl be attracted. Another important book<if this 
year, only known t<} me in Hamler's plagiarism of it, was 
the first "edithm of the /»V'//Vi/, tlie amazing book whh ti 
tells the story tjf Christ being summoned for the trespass 
committed in harrowing licit. 

In 1473 the heavy gothic type wlii* h Zainer used in 
these illustratetl htsoks was put at tlu? disposal of the 
Alibot t>f SS. Ulrich ami Afra anti usal tti print a 
SptYft/mn liuHMMm' Sttiatiiumh, io width was athkal a 
summary in verse by bVater jtihaniies, an inmate td his 
monastery, 'fids botjk w.is illustratetl by 176 tlifferrnt 
cuts t»f Hiblical subjetis, of varying tlegrees t>f merit In 
the same year, anti again in* 1474, Zainer |trinte<l an 
illustrated /%'MariuM, i.e. the Lnistles am! (h>sjK*ls f«»r 
the rouml td llur Cduirt lfs ye.ir. In ttr slnntly after 1475 
he printed ami illustratetl a narrative td great tonUai}- 
porary interest, tin; sbny, writttm by tme 'ruberinus, *4 ,i 
child named .Siimm. who was suppoSet! Ut have been slain 
by the Jews out <d hatreti of the t diristian faith anti desire 
to taste Christian flesh, The tab; appears to contain 
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internal evidence of its untruth, .ind the 
who were cruelly executed had much l)ett« 
regarded as martyrs than “das susses Kind 
some of the pictures are quite anintated, 
(see Plate VI 11 ) of the hired kidnapper beg 
through the streets and then deftly liurryir 
house of doom with a touch of his knee. 

In 1475 or 1476, and again with the da 
produced editions of the (kTinan Iblile 
illustrated with great pictorial capitals at 
of each book. But hi.s greatest acliicveni 
undated book of this jjcriod. the Sfuruium i 
of Rodcricus Bishop of Zamora, in the 
lation of Heinrich Steinhowel. If this M 
Life had been written by a man with his c) 
of by a vanid rhetorician it should have 
most valuanle documents for the soci.d life 
century, since it professes ttj ctmtrast 1 
and evils of every rank and occupatiiin - 
Pope and the Emiieror down tfj i raftMncn 
There is but little joy to be gaincii from i 
Augsburg artist has aUmed for many literal 
by his vivid and charming pictures of s 
social life of his day, thougli it is not !»» 1 h 
G erman judges tcKik bribes cpiite so ofienlv 
to represent. In atldition to fifty-four w* 
kind, there is a large gencalogtia! tree o 
Hapshurg, which is a triumph of dtsurati^ 

Two other early Augsburg printers ilcvi 
to illustrated work, Johann Bainler ani 
The former at first contented himself w: 
full-page frontispiece to his btitiks, as in 
Johannes 1‘riburgcnsis and /V#* f/Vr 
gohieneH littrfen, both of 1472, and again 
S. Gregory and Peter the Deac on in ilie I 
former printed for the monastery of .’^S, I 
and that of tlie dying lirnpress in tin- .'j 
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of 1473 awtl r/emtmim of 1474 Bainier was content for 
m(>st of t!ie cuts to borrow or copy from the editions of 
Zatner, but in the der (rwsse of the former 

year and AMaswe and 7 'i)ds/mdm of tlie iattcr 

he himself led the way wit!i some excellent sets of W(mh 1- 
cuts. which were copied by t»thers. Af^^ain, in Ihts ihifh 
der jVet/ur of 1475 we fiml a ilozcii sjKscially tlesigned 
hi bpage cuts, one to each bcH^k, illustrating man. the 
spheres, beasts, Idrds, mcrmaitls, serpents, insects, etc.; 
in the C/mwthi nm td/tw Amd'm tmd Ac»//av/ of 1476 
there are four large cuts, showing Christ in glory, the 
dream ot the ^:mperor Sigismund, the vision of S. 
Gregory at Mass, and S. Wronica holding before her tlie 
cloth with the imprint of Christs face. It was perhaps 
m tins same year that Bander issued, without tlating it, 
Jacob Sprenger's />/c Ae.vr/iX*n///;;'AWcr.vr/w/?. with two 
very striking cuts, one of the offering of garlaiuK to ( hir 
I.iulw the other of tdirist's scourgers hniking back 
nujekingly as they leave Him. A <lated edition appeared 
m 1477. .Amither hook of 1476 with a gcHwl set of cuts 
was the romance of Apsllonius, King of lyre. In 1477 
Bamler issued a dt'r Kunsf, which, like tlie 

/im /i dtr Nftiur, went through several etiitions ; it must 
he notcti, however, that there is tm such contrast between 
Art and Nature as the short title td this b<«»k miidit 
suggest, the full title J»eing AVc// dtr Amis 7 gad 
w/yAv/, 1 he illuhtrations ibr tlie most part represent a soul 
in clifferent situations. Init there are also many of Biblical 
sulijects. I he last hook of HamU*r’s wliich need be 
mentioneil is the i<u|iertusde Sancto 

Remig'io, which has an effective frontispiece of tlie I*o|m-‘ 
preaching to the Crusaders and some vigorous smallei 
cuts. 

Anton Sorg began printing in i,p;5and issued his fust 
illustrateci hook the next year. He was a prolific printer, 
and issued many dose imitations of hooks originated by 
(dinthcr Zainer and others. Ihe nmst famous work 
speciiilly eonnecttal with his name is IBridi v'on Rdchen" 
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thal’s Das Condiiumbuch gescheken sit Cosiencs (1483), 
illustrated with forty-four larger cuts, all in the first ninety 
leaves, and 1158 coats of arms of the varitJiis digni¬ 
taries ’ present at the Council I'hc larger cuts show 
the knighting of the Burgermeistcr of Constance, 
processions, a tournament, and the martyrdom of I hiss 
(despite his safe conduct) and tlie scattering oi his ashes 
over a field. The later Augsburg illustrated books, 
issued by the elder Schoensperger, jtihann Schtibsser, 
Peter Berger, and Hans Schauer, thtuigh they maintain a 
respectable level of craftsmanship, have less interest and 
individuality than these earlier tmes. One Augsburg 
printer, Erhard Ratdolt, who had nuule himself a reputa¬ 
tion by ten years' work at Wnice (nyb-Bt)). slu*rtly after 
his return issued a notable illustratetl book, the ( 7 irmka 
Hwitiarorum of'Ihwrocz. His main business was the 
production of missals and other service Injoks. in some of 
which he matlc experiments in eolour-printing. 

At the neighbouring city of Him. where alsi» the wood¬ 
cutters hatl long been at work, illustratisl liooks began to 
be issueii in 1473 by Johann Zainer, no tloubt a kinsman 
of Gunther Zainer of*Augsburg, His c hief books arc (i) 
Latin and German etlitions of Botcatritfs Ih" tittiis 
muiimbits (1473), with a fine iHirderpieie of Adam ami 
Eve and numerous spiriteti little pietures which, though 
primitive both in conceptum ami execution, are full tif life, 
and (2) an whidi was reprinted at Aiig'^burg ami 

copied elsewhere in(iermany,and also in {•ram e, the Nether¬ 
lands, and Itngland. bVom I478»m\varils he seems to have 
been in continual financial trt nibk. He was apparently able, 
however, to find fumls to issue two rather m»table Imoks 
about 1490, the PnigHostit atio of Lichtenberger, ami a 
Totentans. I'he bloiLs of laith f»f ihesr passed to 
Mcidenbach at Main/,. 

Most of the forty bjMiks of a later printer, thmrad 
Dincknnit (14B2 0). have illustrations, His 
garten (14B3) appears at first sight to be ;i most liberally 
decorated book, crowded with full-page cuts, but *4 its 133 
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illuKtrations only seventeen are tiifferent, one, representini^ 
the tortures t>f the tlaninecl, bcin|^ usetl as many as thirty- 
seven times, a deplorable waste of j*'o(h 1 paper,’'which the 
i)rintcr had the good sense to reduce in a later edition. 
Umckmuts most tanious book is a German etiition isf tlie 
/imuif/ms of 'rcrencc "ain maisterlichc vnd wolgesct/.tc 
tauucilia zelesen vnd zehdren Uistig and kurtzwylig, die 
dcr Mochgelcrt vnd gross Maister'und Poet Thcrencius 
gar siibtill mit gnisser Kunnst und hochem Idyss geset/t 
hat.” I'his has twenty-eight nearly bdl-pagccuts in which 
the characters arc well tlrawn, the setting for the mtist 
part sliowing the streets t»f a rneiUeval ttnvn. A ( 
l»y 1 homas Lirer, issued about the same time, was begun 
to be illustratcti «>n a generous scale with eighteen full-page 
taits in the first twe«ity-eight leaves, but was hastily ttnished 
oit with only tliree more cuts in the remaining thirty-six, 
I’hey are less carefully exeetited than tlu>se ttf the /iuuut hns, 
hnt show more variety, and are on the wlu4e very 
pleasing. 

Another L'hii printer, who began work in i.RL, 
I.ctiiihartl I bill, printed in that year a magnitit ent e<iition 
of Ptolenvy's Cttsmogmphia, witfi wot .dent maps (one 
signed •' Inscnlptum est per lohanne St hniUerde Arms/- 

luiiii )aiui tint* c'^ipitaK, llie first tif these, a pieturial N, 

shows the etiitor, N‘ut»laus tiermanns, prt;senling his look 
t{> the Pt)pe. 

Of later Uhn btKtks by far t!u? mt»st important are 
two by (fultelmus tiaimrsin, pubtishetl by Johann Reger 
in 1496, ami both eomermtti with the Rnights tif St. jtdm 
of Jerusalem at RIuhIcs. One volume gives their .V/iW//- 
menia <»r Constitution, the tithtu' Obsidmih urbis A 7 W/We 
an illustrateti hisUny of their tiefenee t»f their 
island against the Turks am! their subset|uent tlealings 
with the inhdel, who at tme time were so ctimplaisant as 
to pre.stmt them with no less valuahh; a relic than the arm 
of their patnm, whii h was 4luly honoured witli processions 
ami sermons. Altogetlier tlie two books contain fifty-six 
full-page pictures, rather riuighly cut, but full of vi'gtmr 
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and bringing the course o( the siege anci the character of 
the wild Turkish horsemen very vivitlly before the reader. 
William Morris vv:is even tempted to conjecture that the 
designs may have Iwen made by iirhard Reuwich, the 
illustrator of the Mainz of which we shall 

s(X)n have to speak. 

At Nuremberg btK)k-illustratton begins with the .-Irs 
ei six leaves of which partake 

of the nature of a bUiek-book. In or alwut 1474 Johann 
Mdllci* of Konigsberg (whose variant names, Johannes 
Regiomontanus, Johannes de Monteregio, have trap|)ed 
more biblit>graphers into inconsistencies than those of 
any other fifteenth century author) issueil calendars and 
other works with astri»nomical diagrams, ami prefixed 
to his edition of the PkiiMhes of Maffeiis \’cgius a 
wooilcut (for which \)r. Sihrctbcr suspects an Italian 
origin) showing lliilalctlifs in rags ami 1‘ruth with no 
otlier clothing than a pair id very sin.dl wings. In 
fune. 1475. SenscnMluimit amt I'risncr illudratcd their 
folio‘edition of fustinian’s (Wcv. with ten clurming 
little column-cuts; the following; month Sensenschinidt 
produced a with more than 250 illustra¬ 

tions. whiih, accoriltng to Dr. Sdirciber, are very note¬ 
worthy as they stami, ami wouM have been more hml 
not the wotHl-culler Dam hurried into omitting the back- 
groumls in tlie later cuts, th^w to the *' Par. ae-aiualis." 
.SciHenschnmit als»» prinletl an uml.itctl Cierinan Bible 
with pktorial capitals. 

tri 1477 TreusHner ivaicd the travels «if Marco r< 4 o 
with a uo*Hlcut of the traveller, and alf*ml the -.aim: time 
Latin ami tierm.m editi.iim of the tract of I'ttDainns on 
the si}pp*»se«l fate >aiffeivd by “Das KimI Simon at the 

tilt* frws. 

In i4«i ,\ntoii Koberger published his first illustratetl 
liofik. !\nitilf or/cr iiikiam of .Nicolaus de l.yta, with 
foity-thive wt (odt uts, wbich ivrre imitated not only at 
Crdogrie. but at ^Vmu% tlnmgh llndr mterest is not very 
great. In In. Derm.m Bible of 14^.% hr htmsdf was 
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content to acquire blocks previously usetl at Cologne. 
'Fho next year he prcfixetl to his e(liti<m of the 
ihfi der Sindi A'lerewder’^i*' a notable wtHnlcut of S. SebaUl 
ami S. Laurence in the style of Michael Wolgeinut. 
The 252 cuts in his HeUigeHkbi'M of 1488 are mainly 
imprt^ved rehandlings of previous versions; of hfs 
Si'hetf::iH'haiier ixm\ Schedel’s Chnmicle we speak later <ni. 

At Basel Martin Idach was the first printer of illus¬ 
trated books, ornamenting his 1473 edition of the Aeker- 
mann vttn libhnien with a wootlcutof Death, the labourer, 
and the dead woman, his ('tda with the usual picture of 
a master and scholar, his KasrukniHS witli a cut of a 
traveller beseeching the Virgin's poitcction from robliers. 
and another tjf a scene in heaven, ami his Sinii tier Strie 
mtf dt'M Ktirprr (these and the twtv preceding arc un- 
t!ate<i) with eiglit illustrations of various moments in the 
dispute. iVlore important than these are three profusely 
illustrated IkkTs from the press of Bernhard Richel. I'hc 
first of these, Ids 1476 Spiegri Mensthihiier At'lM/inis, 
has 278 wtKtdeuts, the work of two lUfferent hantls, the 
earlier <»f tiie tw<» showing less technical skill, but much 
more vigour ami originality.' 'Fhe other two books are 
undated etlitions of the romance: t>f Aleiusim, with sixty- 
seven cuts, in which suggt:stions from the; first Augsburg 
ealition have Inten tmpreiveel on by an abler workman, 
and a Mttmit'vi/if' with 147 t uts, most of whie h passeel 
intt> the hamls of M. Ilupfulf at Strasshurg, wlm used 
them in 1501. After tins Kidud turnetl his attention t»i 
Hturgit:s, ami is creelitetl by Dr. St hreifier with being 
the first printer tt* insert in'his Missals the wtxKkut of 
the Crucifixion, widt h themefintli is st> fret|ucntly fimml 
facing the first pagt; of tin; Gamm. 

After the publit ation of these works illustration sreins 
to have languisUc’tl for some years at Basel, but was 

* A srt *4 <4 rwO lu thifi j»mvinM'4y t»t thn «4’ lh»* 

Mjtfi'ltus of ;inil Mt. IVtkMti. wrt*4 JUMutig th«- favunm*! «*| 

Wtlii.im Mofri'i, »*. now itw»«l liy Mr, An titmuam, 

atiiigund hy Or. ('ni»«i«gfr !*» Ru-hr!, ajijtoiri lu fir a in wmir «nnhiium 

Willi this 
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taken up again about 14^ Jt>baim von Amerbach, Lien- 
hart Ysenhut, and Michael Furter, the work of the two 
latter being mainly imitative, jolmnn F'robcn, who 
began work about this time, was Um learned a publisher 
to concern himself with wtHHlcuts. catering chiefly for 
students of the University. One of the professors, how¬ 
ever, at the University was far frtjm sharing this in¬ 
difference to pictures. lh)rn at Strassburg, Sebastian 
Brant was educated at Basel, and it was while holding 
there the Professorship of Laws that he ensured the 
popularity of his Nttrmmitijf (1494) >‘ 4 {«ipping it 
with 115 admirable illustraticms. 'fhe original edition 
from the press of Johann Bcrgmann von was pub¬ 
lished in l’'el)ruary, and before the end of the year Peter 
Wagner at Nuremberg, tireyff at Hcitilingen, Schoen- 
sperger at Augsburg hail all pirated it with copies of 
the Basel cuts.* When the Latin translation by Ilrant’s 
friend, Jakob lachcr, was publislieil by Berginami in 
1497, the success of the b<H»k becatne liuropean, and 
probably no (»ther illustrateii tvork of tlie fifteenth 
century is so well known. 

Probably in the same year as the iYttrmiXtiiif was 
first issued, Bcrgmann printed for Brant his /// iaudmi 
gimosae virginis with sixteen woodt uts by the 

same haml. In 1495 Brant NU|ip!ii'tl him with two works 
in honour of the llmpcror Maximilian, mu* celebrating 
the alliance with Poj»e Alexander VI, ilhistrat<;tl witfi 
coats of arms, the other the immmim with 

two woodcuts, in which the limix-ror is nIuovh receiving 
a .sword from heaven. HranI wa-^ now* in high favour 
with Maximilian, and his appoiiument as a Syndic and 
Im|>erial Chancellor at Strassburg led to Ids return and 
a consequent notaldc qukkeiiing of book-illustration in 
his native city. 

At Strasslmrg Ji>hann Mrnirlin had Used uoodcuts 
for diagrams in an undatetl editum of the iHyma- 
hgine of S. Isidore, printnl aliout 1473. but tlie first 
producer of books pitlortally illustrateii w.e. Heinrith 
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Knohlochtzcr, wlio wtjrkcc! fr<MU 14^6 to 14B4, aiul issued 
over thirty botiks with wcHnleutH Must of these were 
copies from other men’s vvtu'k, 04;’. his Br/ia/ und dA7//- 
sim from Hiimlcr's. his PkilMhes fnmi tlic Nureiut»ere 
edition cjf johmm Miiller, his .'/e.vo/ and iPr 

Slir/smurnfa from Joliami Zaincr’s, liis Ij'kw t/er fm/igt'M 
Jrei pirolmhly from an anonyiiunis eiiition* by 

Johann I’rilss. Early in his career in 1477 issued 
two books on the great subject of the lunir, tlie death 
of Charles the Bold, /V/cz' liagaikuit ami der Burg-ftn- 
disrke Ay/eg and the Bufgm/dtrl^rug td Erhaial I'usch, 
in both of which he usctl eight wotnlcuis, most id them 
devi)tcd to incitlcnts (»f the Duke's ill-fatetl campaign. 
An anonynunts ctliticm <»f the /wrya/us imd iju retiit of 
Aeneas Sylvius (Pope Ihus 11 } has nineteen cuts, whtidi 
were apparently ctumuissioned by Ruoblocht/er, but he 
did not secure the .services of a sulhcieutly skilled WiMuP 
cutler. It shoultl be said, lujwcvcr, that his "historiated" 
(»r pictorial capitals are apjiareutly original anti mostiv 
good. 

lo Johann Priiss at Strassburg are m»w assigned 
editions m High ami Low imrmau of the Lives ttf the 
bathers ami of Antichrist, which Mr. Proctt»r. tlurngh he 
hatl a shrewd suspicion of their origin, left tloating .ibout 
among the (iennan 'Dulespota/* The cuts in theV»»rmer 
reach the averager of early work ; those tt» the y/zBlr/irh/ 
vary greatly, that of Antichrist preac hing bcjoiv a tpurn 
being extraordinarily sucressfui as a presentatiitn of a 
tyjie of coarse spiritual effrouU*ry. IIh* ackmmiedgrd 
work of Priiss includes etlitious c>f tlie travels t*f d/f/Wc- 
?'///c, of the Dimitmitm Humarntt' ilim\ and of the 
/' 4 >m' Musk'ae of Hugo Rrutliugensis, with a rather 
famous cut sliowiug how musical notes are produced by 
the wiu^ by a water whetd, by tapping stones, and 
hammering cm an anvil, Pritss also printed several 
illustrated editions of the Sn fit Adis. 

bar rnore jirolihc: than either of the feuvgoing Strass¬ 
burg printers was Johann Keinhard of tirdningen, usually 
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called Griininger after his birthplace. Setting up his 
press in 1483, he began book-illustration two years later 
with a German Bible with woodcuts copied from those 
in the Low German Bibles printed at Cologne and used 
in 1483 at Nuremberg by Koberger. Some minor books 
followed, and in 1491 he issued Anfidotarius Animae 

of Nicolaus de Saliceto, with rather rude borders to each 
page and a woodcut of the Assumption. This, however, 
like some of his earlier illustrated books, appears to have 
been a commission, and in a reprint of 1493 the decora¬ 
tions disappear. It was not until 1496, under the in¬ 
fluence of Sebastian Brant, that he undertook any 
important original illustrated work on his own account. 
In that year he produced his first illustrated classic, the 
comedies of Terence {Terentius cum directorio), with a 
large woodcut of a theatre and eighty-seven narrow cuts 
of the dramatis personae, or of scenery, used five at a 
time in 150 different combinations. Critically examined, 
the cuts are rather unpleasing, and were regarded at the 
time as likely to provoke mirth otherwise than by ex¬ 
pressing the humorous intent of the playwright, but 
another edition and a German translation similarly 
decorated appeared in 1499, and Griininger issued on 
the same plan a Horace (edited by Locher) in 1498, 
and the De consolatione philosophiae of Boethius in 
1501. His full strength was reserved for the Virgil of 
the following year, which was superintended by Brant, 
and is crowded with wonderful pictures, in which on 
the very eve of the Renaissance Virgil is thoroughly 
medievalized. Besides these classics, Griininger printed 
many other illustrated editions, minor works by Brant, 
medical treatises by Brunschwig, an Rvangelienbuch, a 
Legenda S. Katherinae in Latin and also in German, 
editions of the Hortulus A nimae, the romance of Hug 
Schapler, etc., in the fifteenth century, and in the six¬ 
teenth a sufficient number of illustrated books to bring 
his total up to about 150 editions. These may be said 
to form a school by themselves, distinguished by a 
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certain richness of effect partly ilue to heavy cutlini^'. 
but with less power of characterizaticni and fi‘\ver ^4learns 
of beauty than are to he fouinl in the best work i>f teller 
towns, the figures being often unpleasing aiul notalrlv 
lean in the legs. Klartin Scott, HupfutY, and Kistler 
were other Strassburg printers t>f the fifteenth century 
who als() usetl illustrations. 

At Lologne lHH»k-illustrati«jn began in 1474 with 
editions c»f tiie lutsciatius iVtupumM of W'erner Rolc- 
winck, from the presses of tiier Hc*ernen ami Nicolaus 
(kHz. But with the notable exeeption of two great 
Bibles issueil by Heinrich Ouentcll, illustratetl l’»ook-, 
before i.\m are mdther important nor numeriius. Even 
in the edition of the ///yitma Stp/ew Sttpietiium 

of Johannes de 1 Eiuteselve, issiietl by the elder KofUutff. 
was a<htrued with ruts olHaine<l from (kaard Been at 
Antwerp. (Juentell issued a few sbiek cuts in one book 
after another, and Johann Landen, Martin von Werdcii 
{if he be rightly identified with tin* printer " Retn* 
Minores”), ami ( oriudis von /amick/ee ,di used a few 
cuts, some of the latter's having a l uriously Italian 
appearanee. But the (iiily im|M»rt;mt illustraUsl lM»ok. 
other than the Bibles, is the Cologne Chronicle, issued 
(not to his profit, since In; was imprisoned for it) by the 
younger Rodhoff in 1499, with arimnial cuts and a few 
pictures of kings and tpirens stunewh.it too fre<|itentiy 
repeated. CJnentcll’s Billies in High and Low (icrmaii 
are in curious contrast to all this work, lltey are 
illustratetl with 125 large oblong pictures, firmly if 
rather coarsely cut, and full t*f* stf»ry-telling |K»wcr, 
.several successivti incidents being sometimes' bnmght 
into the same pic ture in true medieval fashion. Idle 
book was imitated at Nurmdierg and elsewhere, and 
the illustrators of the VVnetian \f.dermi Hilile of 1490, 
and even Hans Holbein himself, did not disdain to take 
ideas from it. 

At Lubcck a finely dercorated edition of the AW/- 
nuntum iVmn'thruM, a universal history, was issued by 
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Lucas Brandis as early as 1475, with some good pictorial 
capitals, and pictures beginning with the Creation and 
coming down to the life of Christ. In 1484 we come to 
a Levend S. Jeronimit printed by Bartholoinacus (ihotan 
and illustrated by an anonymous artist whose work can 
be traced during the next ten years in other books of 
Ghotan’s, in several very interesting editions by the 
unidentified ’‘Poppy-Printer" (so calleil frt»ni Ids mark), 
including a Dodmaants (1489 anti 1496), Imiftttki Ckrisfi, 
Bergiiien Openbariuge (i 40 ), Rtpd'e de Fm (1498), 
Schakspii, etc, and in the splenditi Ltnv (krnun Bible 
printetf in 1494 by Stephan Arntles, with cuts which 
improve on those in the CoU>gne etiititms. 

At Mainz, which led the way so energetically in 
typography, bcKik-illustration is not reprcsentetl at all 
until 1479, and then almost acciikaitally in the Mrdiia- 
tiones of Cardinal 'rnrrecremata, printed by johaim 
Neumeister "ciucin MoguntincuHeiii," %vith thirty-four 
curious metal-cuts indtating on a smaller scale the 
w(KHlcuts in the editions printed at Ktmie by Ulrich 
Ilan, I'wo years later tlicse inetal-cuts were used by 
Neumeister at Albi, anti they are subsetpicntly fimnd 
at Lyon. 'Fhat this book was printed at Main/, was 
made practically certain by the type apitearing subse- 
<iuently in the ptissession t»f Pett:r von l-rietiberg. but 
that the cuts were executed at Main/ mvuhsI tt> me 
improbable until the publication of Dr, Schreiber’s work 
on Cierman illustratetl books at:t|itaintetl me with the 
existence of an .-igemia Migmiiimnsh of 29 June, 
1480, also attributcti to Xeunieister’s press, with a metal- 
cut of S. *\Iartin and the fteggar. ami llie arms not only 
of Archbishop Diether and the province of Main/, but of 
Canon Bernhard von Breiiletifcii li, of whom we shall 
Siam hear again. I'he .dgemia ami its metabcuts are 
thus firmly fixed as executed’at Main/, and the metal-cuts 
of the .Uedikdimm must llierefiare D; rcgaialed as Main/ 
work also. 

In i486 Main/ atoned fi»r her long delay in taking up 
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illustrated work, with the Peregrinationes in Montem 
Syon of the aforesaid Canon Bernhard von Breidenbach, 
printed with type of Schoetfer’s, under the superintend¬ 
ence of Erhard Reuwich of Utrecht, the illustrator. The 
text of Breidenbach’s book is full of interest, for he gives 
a vivid account of the voyage and of the hardships and 
extortions to which pilgrims were exposed. In his preface 
he states that Reuwich was expressly taken on the expedi¬ 
tion to illustrate the narrative, and he certainly had ample 
skill to justify the engagement. Unfortunately, far too 
much of his labour was spent on great maps or views of 
Venice, Parenzo, Rhodes and other places passed on the 
way. These are certainly interesting, as they mark all 
the chief buildings and are very decoratively drawn. 
But in the text of the book there are just a few sketches 
from the life, Jemsh moneylenders and groups of 
Saracens, Syrians (see Plate IX), Indians, etc., and 
these are so vivid and vigorous that we may well regret 
that the labour bestowed on the great maps left time for 
very few of them. They are interesting, moreover, not 
only as designs, but also for their cutting, as they intro¬ 
duce cross-hatching for the first time, and that very 
effectively, and are handled with equal firmness and 
freedom. At the end of the book is a jest, a full-page 
woodcut subscribed “ Hec sunt animalia veraciter 
depicta sicut vidimus in terra sancta,” among the animals 
thus certified as having been seen personally in the Holy 
Land being a unicorn and a creature (name unknown— 
non constat de nomine) with a great mane of hair and 
long tail, which might well serve for the missing link 
between a man and a gorilla. The frontispiece of the 
book, on the other hand, is a striking design of a woman 
(symbolizing the city of Mainz ?) standing on a pedestal 
surrounded with the arms of Breidenbach and the two 
friends who went with him, decoratively treated, while 
above her is a canopy of trelliswork amid which children 
are joyously climbing. With the Mainz Breidenbach we 
feel that we have passed away from the naive craftsman- 
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ship of the earliest illustrated books into a region of 
conscious art. 

Naturally craftsmanship was not c.xtinguished by the 
arrival of a single artist. Wc find it at wt>rk again in 
the charming and little known cut to a Leipzig etUtu>n of 
the Eclogues of Theodulus, printetl in 1491. winch the 
delight of recent discovery tempts me ta show here (sec 
Plate X), and at Mainz itself in the siin|>!c cuts to the 
Bortus Samfah's, printed by Mcidcnbach. also in 1491, 
though here again there is an advanct\ as iuste.wl tsf plants 
and animals drawn out of the illustrators head merely for 
decorative effect vve find in many of the cuts fairly careful 
copies made from the life. 

In Conrad Botho's CmuxArn tier Sassm, printed by 
Schoefferthe following year, most of the armorial illustra¬ 
tions and pictures of the foundation t)f totvns are merely 
decoratively treated, but in one cut in whiih a rather 
wild-looking Charlemagne with lean legs is dinwii seated 
in a chair of state surmounted by an an itlol 

crushed under his feet, the designer has gi\cu tree play 
to his imagination. 

The transition to different ideals of illustialiun thus he- 

f un at Mainz was carried on at Nuremberg, where :MHhael 
V'olgemut illustrated two important w't»rks, the 
behalter in 1491 and the famous ('inmkie 

in 1493, this latter with the help of his step-.oii. Wilhelm 
Pleydenwurff, and no doubt alH<» of sevetal interior 
designers. The Sckaizbe/iaiier, of width llir text is 
ascribed to Stephanus b'ridelinus, a Nuremberg Idam iwan. 
is one of several examples of a too ambitious ‘>theme of 
decoration perforce abandtinetl fitr lack either of time or 
of money. In the first half there arc idiiety™lwo different 
full-page woodcuts, mostly illustrating S< 1 ipUire history, 
but in" some cases allegorical; in tlie seumd half the 
number is no more than two. I'hc pictures rxei utetl 
before the scheme was thus cut tltnvn vary gic.ttly in 
quality, from the fine design t»f Christ kmVlmg before 
the throne of the L'athcr and jm anting to the emblems 
116 
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of the l*.tssic»n. which prepares iis for the work which 
Diircr, wln» was then being trained in Wolgeinut’s studio, 
was soon to execute, ihmn to the amusing hut uninspired 
craftsmanship t^f the picture of .So|«»mon .md a selection 
of his wives banqueting. b*«>r the /.//vr i v//v/w of 

Hartman Schedci plans had been much more carefully 
wtjrketl out than for the Sditii aiu! by stmlying 
economy a seemingly profttse system of illustVatiturwas 
maintained to the end. l*he mtfustry of Mr. Sydticy 
Cockerell has evtdved for us the exaa' tigttres as to the 
illustration of this h<»<»k. Real blierality is shown in 
the large. tiouble-jKige topograohii al euts of twenty-six 
different cities, for many of which sketches must have 
been specially obtained, and not one of tlu- w js ttscii a 
sectJiul time ;'but twentyqwo other huge cut-, of • itiesaiul 
countries were made to -wiae tor Mxty nine ditferent 
sulijects, ami wfteii we t.une figure-, of emperors, 
kings, anti |iopes ue Imd ninety -mx blotks ii-.eil 
times, or on an aveiag.e half a tlo/e» limes .tpiei'e. Mr. 
Cockerell's graml totals me ifkx.i pit times prmtrti from 
645 ditferent blocks, so Uiat the repetitions number no 
fewer than 1164. Both in the designs .md their execution 
there is givat inequahty. but no single pi. tute ton com¬ 
pare with tliat of ( In i 4 kiHsdmg before the bather in the 
St'hdizikiiaifrr, am! both books, tine .e. their best work is, 
must be regartled rather as the < rown of t ,rimaii medieval 
craftsmanship in biHik-bmlding than as belonging to the 
IKirtoil of self-coitsi'ions artistn ,om whii li is heiahled bv 
the M^ainz /> but te.dly begins uitb I hirer. 

With this N’luemberg work uc may |>erha|is ehms 
that m tile one Irnok printed at tlu* (.isteVitan monastery 
at/iiina, near Magdehmv,. flu- Arvi/me d/iie/m* 

/'/eyw/z.v, of Hermann \its< liewil/, the most ritidy deco- 
ratetU lerman book of the tifteriith . entury, exet ufed in 
hiniour ot tite bmpeior brmteriik and his son M,i\u 
miiian, who in tlu? jcige here slnnvii (Hate XI) arc both 
representeth 

brimitivc iHilt h and Memish bMukdllustralions when 
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compared with German ones exhibit just the general 
likeness and specific differences which we might expect 
in the work of such near neighbours. The Ia)w Country 
wood-cutters are on the whole more decorative than the 
Germans, they were more influenced by the iwirk of the 
engravers on copper, and they were attracted by different 
types of the human figure, the faces aiul kHlies of the 
men and women they drew being often kmg anti thin, 
and often also showing a sligiitly fantastic touch rarely 
found in German work. 1 Inhirtunately, these Low 
Country illustrated books arc even rarer than the Ciertnan 
ones, far fewer of them have founti their way to lingUind, 
and no attempt has been made to repro»lucc a really 
representative selection of them in facsimile. In 1884 Sir 
W. M. Conway, as the result of pnilongetl studies on the 
Continent, wrote an excellent account of these illustrations 
and the makers of them under the title, I'he ^TtHhiaiHers 
of the Netherlands in the Fifteenth i 'entury, wluc-h wa.s 
unhappily allowed to appear without any facdntilcs to 
elucidate the text. Thus the stiuly t»f these Low Ctiuntry 
illustrated book.s is still difficult. 

In the production of the early blot k-lH«iks (%ee ("haptcr 
II) the Low Countries had playeti a prim ip.d part, aiul 
we meet again with traces tif them in later ilhistratetl 
books, cuts from the Bih/ia Fanferum Iwnng used by 
Peter van Os at Zwolle in his F/>is/e/n emte Ftwiji^v/ieM 
of 5 January, 1487, and one from the ( aniiiHm I'anti-' 
corum in his edition of Maul)ernc’s Rmetum lixen ithrum 
Sjbirihmlium in 1494. Two cut-up pici cs from tlie block- 
book Speculum Ilumanae Sa/uatiimis uere ustsl by 
Veldener in his lifiste/n ende FTtiHgetieu tiiinpleted at 
Utrecht 19 April, 1481, and all the i»ld blocks, each 
divided in two, in a new e<lition of the Spetitium prtiUetl 
at Kuilenburg 27 September, 14H3, with H^elve new 
cuts added to them. Sir W. M. Conway has ab.i» -.howti 
that a set of sixty-four cuts uset! in a Bare ran der Hmtte 
or Legend of the Holy {‘niss. issui-d bv V'eldcner at 
Kuilenburg earlier in 1483 (on 6 March), niti^t have 
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been obtained by dividing in a similar manner the 
double cuts of a block-book now entirely lost. 

The first printer in the Low Countries who com¬ 
missioned a woodcut for a book printed with movable 
type was Johann of Paderborn (John of Westphalia) at 
Louvain, the cut being a curious little representation 
of his own head, shown in white on a black oval. This 
he used in his Institutiones of Justinian of 21 Novem¬ 
ber, 1475, and a few other books, and a similar but even 
better likeness of his kinsman, Conrad, appeared the 
next year in the Formulae Epistularum of Maneken 
(i December, 1476). Although Johann of Paderborn 
thus led the way in the use of cuts, he only resorted to 
them subsequently for a few diagrams, and towards the 
end of his career for some half-dozen miscellaneous blocks 
for devotional books. 

The portrait of Johann of Paderborn being used only 
as a device, book-illustration begins, though on a very 
small scale, with Veldener’s edition of the Fasciculus 
Temporum (29 December, 1475), with its handful of 
poor little cuts modelled on those of the Cologne editions. 
Five years later Veldener reprinted the Fasciculus with a 
few new cuts, the originals of which have been found in 
the Liibeck Rudtmentum Noviciorum. The only picture 
which seems to have been specially designed for him was 
a folio cut in his Passionael (Utrecht, 12 September, 
1480), where in delicate simple outline a variety of martyr¬ 
doms are shown as taking place in the hollows of a series 
of hills. Mention has already been made of his two 
Kuilenburg reprints of block-books. In the same place 
he issued Dutch and Latin Herbals with cuts copied 
from Schoeffer’s Mainz Herbarius, and this completes 
the story of his illustrated ventures. 

We come now to Gerard Leeu, who on 3 June, 1480, 
issued at Gouda the first completely illustrated book from 
a Dutch press, the Dialogus creaturarum moralisatus, a 
glorified version of the old bestiaries, full of wonderful 
stories of animals. This was illustrated with 121 
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specially designed cuts (mostly about four inches by 
two), and Leeu’s liberality was rewarded by the book 
passing through nine editions, six in Latin and three 
in Dutch, in eleven years. The first page is decorated with 
a picture of the Sun and Moon, a large capital, and an 
ornamental border of foliage, but the merit of the book 
lies in the simple skill with which the craftsman, working 
entirely in outline, has reproduced the humour of the text. 
To the same hand are attributed ten cuts for Leeu’s 
vernacular Gesta Romanorum (30 April, 1481), four for 
an undated Historia Septem Sapientum, and four others, 
of the Four Last Things, which, to our puzzlement, 
appear first in a French edition printed by Arend de 
Keysere at Audenarde, and then (23 August, 1482) in 
a Dutch one of Leeu’s. In the previous month he had 
brought out a Liden ende passie ons Heeren with thirty- 
two quarto cuts, part of a set of sixty-eight made for 
editions of the Devote Ghetiden or Dutch version of the 
Horae, the first of which (unless a Gouda one has 
perished) appeared after his removal to Antwerp. During 
the following nine years he made good use of his old blocks. 
For his Dutch Aesop of October, 1485, and Latin edition 
of September, i486, he used cuts copied from the original 
Ulm and Augsburg set. These he bought from Knob- 
lochtzer of Strassburg and sold to Koelhoff of Cologne. 
In 1487 he issued an illustrated Reynard the Fox, of which 
only a fragment survives, and the pleasant romance of 
Paris and Vienne, with twenty-five fairly successful cuts, 
with the help of which five editions were sold, the first in 
French, the next three in Dutch, and the last (23 June, 
1492) in English. According to Sir W. M. Conway 
these Paris and Vienne cuts were the work of a Haarlem 
craftsman, who from 1483 to i486 had worked for Jacob 
Bellaert, whose press was intimately connected with 
Leeu’s, type and cuts passing freely from one to the 
other. Bellaert had begun by using some of Leeu’s 
Passion cuts for a Liden ons Heeren, but seems soon to 
have discovered his Haarlem wood-cutter, with whose aid 
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he produced (15 February, 1484) Der Sonderen troest, The 
Sinners’ Trust, a Dutch version of that remarkable work 
the Belial or Consolatio peccatorum of Jacobus de 
Theramo, of which the Augsburg edition has already been 
mentioned. This begins with a full folio-page cut com¬ 
bining in one panorama the Fall of Angels and of Adam 
and Eve, the Flood, the Egyptians overtaken in the Red 
Sea, and the Baptism of Christ. Six of the other cuts 
fill half-pages and show the Harrowing of Hell (here 
reproduced, Plate XII), Devils in consultation, Satan 
kneeling before the Lord, the Last Judgment, Ascension 
and Descent of the Holy Spirit. The remaining half¬ 
page pictures are all composite, made up of different 
combinations of eight centre-pieces and seventeen side- 
pieces. The centre-pieces for the most part represent the 
different judges before whom the trials are heard, the 
side-pieces the messengers and parties to the suit. The 
combinations are occasionally a little clumsy, but far less 
so than in the Strassburg books printed by Griininger 
in which the same labour-saving device was adopted, and 
in excellence of design and delicacy of cutting this Dutch 
Belial ranks high among illustrated incunabula. 

Later in 1484 (25 October) Bellaert issued ■a.Boeck des 
Golden Throens with four-column cuts, often repeated, of 
an Elder instructing a maiden ; in May, 1485, Le Fevre’s 
Jason, and a little earlier than this an undated edition of 
the same author’s Remeil des histoires de Troie, both in 
Dutch and both profusely illustrated; on Christmas Eve 
in the same year a Dutch De proprietatibus rerum, and 
in i486 versions of Pierre Michaulfs Doctrinal, in which 
a dreamer is shown the schools of virtue and of vice, and 
of Guillaume de Deguilleville’s Pdldrinage de la vie 
humaine, the medieval prototype of Bunyan’s Pilgrinis 
Progress. The De proprietatibus is the only one of these 
books of 1485-6 that I have seen, and its full-page cuts 
are notable both for their own sake and as having been 
widely copied, although they illustrate only eleven of the 
nineteen books. 
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EARLY ITALIAN ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 

AS a frontispiece to this chapter (Plate XIII) we give 
Z_\ a page from the 1487 edition of tht Devote medita- 
^tione sopra la Passione del Nostro Signore, printed 
at Venice by “Jeronimo di Sancti e Cornelio suo Com- 
pagno,” the woodcuts in which, as already mentioned, are 
cut down from those in a block-book of some twenty or 
five-and-twenty years earlier, and must thus rank as the 
earliest Italian illustrations. The illustration of books 
printed in movable type began in Italy as early as 1468, 
Ulrich Han issuing that year at Rome an edition of 
Cardinal Turrecremata’s Meditationes, decorated with 
thirty-one rude cuts chiefly from the life of Christ. A 
few of these have a coarse vigour, but in the greater 
number any merit in the original designs (professedly taken 
from the frescoes with which the Cardinal had decorated 
the cloisters of the Church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva) 
is lost in bad cutting. Notwithstanding this the work went 
through at least three editions (three new pictures being 
added to the second and one omitted), and served as a 
model for the metal-cuts of Neumeister’s editions at 
Mainz and elsewhere, and for the small neat woodcuts 
of one by Plannck. But though Han’s venture was thus 
successful beyond its deserts, it took Italy nearly twenty 
years to make up its mind to welcome printed illustrations. 
During this time nothing approaching a style of book- 
illustration emerges, though individual books of import¬ 
ance appeared at several towns. Thus at Verona the De re 
mihtart of Robertus Valturius (written not later than 1468) 
was printed in 1472 by a certain Joannes of that city, with 
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over eighty woodcuts of weapons and implements of war, 
including a galley which looks more picturesque than sea¬ 
worthy, chariots, and mangonels, all well drawn and well 
cut, but a little spoilt by paper and presswork much less 
good than was usual at this time. Eleven years later 
Latin and Italian editions with practically the same cuts 
were printed, also at Verona, by Boninus de Boninis. 
The only other early Veronese book with illustrations is 
an Italian version of one of the medieval collections of 
fables which sought shelter under the name of Aesop. 
This, which has some spirited cuts, was printed by 
Giovanni Alvise in 1479. 

At Naples, Sixtus Riessinger printed Boccaccio’s 
Libro di Florio et di Bianzefiore chiamato Filicolo in 
1478, and also (without date) an Italian version of Ovid’s 
Heroides, both with numerous cuts, some of them by no 
means devoid of charm. In 1485 an illustrated Aesop 
was produced at the expense of a book-loving jurist, 
Francesco Tuppo, probably from the press of certain 
“ fidelissimi Germani.” The cuts in this, which are hard 
and heavy but of considerable merit (see Plate XIV), may 
possibly be due to a mixture of Italian and German in¬ 
fluences, but are more probably the work of a Spanish 
wood-cutter. A picture of an astronomer engaged on 
his calculations found in the Arte di Astrologia of 
Granollachs, probably also printed in 1485, may be from 
the same hand. In the Aesop each picture is placed in 
an architectural frame, in the upper sections of which 
there are representations sometimes of Hercules and a 
lion, sometimes of his wrestle with Antaeus, sometimes 
of a battle of mounted pygmies. The first page of text 
also has a fine decorative border, the design being in 
white on a black ground. 

At Florence an ornamental capital in a Psalter 
printed in 1489 is the earliest woodcut in any extant 
dated book. But engravings on copper had been em¬ 
ployed as early as 1477 for three pictures in Bettini’s 
Monte Santo di Dio, and in 1481 for nineteen in TiLDimna 
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Commedia; as to these something will be said in 
Chapter XV. 

Two books printed at Milan in 1479 contain illustra¬ 
tions, the Summula di pacijica conscientia of Fra Pacifico 
di Novara, being ornamented with three engravings ; two 
of the degrees of consanguinity and the third of a crown 
bearing the names of the virtues of the Madonna, while 
the Breuiarium totius juris canonici of Paolo Attavanti 
printed by Pachel and Scinzenzeler has a little woodcut, 
which purports to be a portrait of the author. 

In Venice book-illustration appears to have begun in 
the office not of a printer, but of an illuminator. Quite 
a number of books printed by various firms during the 
years 1470 to 1472 have a woodcut groundwork to their 
illuminated borders, and in the Spencer copy of the 
Italian Bible (Malermi’s translation), printed in 1471 
by Adam of Ammergau, the six miniatures of the 
Creation, with which the blanks left on leaves 11 and 
12 are filled, have in the same way rough woodcuts 
beneath their colouring.^ The workshop in which these deco¬ 
rated borders and miniatures were supplied seems to have 
closed or given up the practice in 1473, and until Erhard 
Ratdolt and his partners Lbslein and Maler began publish¬ 
ing in 1476, no more woodcuts were produced at Venice. 
The work of the new firm was decorative rather than 
pictorial, consisting mainly of the fine borders and capital 
letters with which they ornamented their Calendars (1476, 
1477, and 1482), their Appian, Gesta Petri Mocenici of 
Coriolanus Cepio and De situ orbis of Dionysius Periegetes, 
all in 1477, Arte di ben morire of the following year, and 
Euclid of 1482. With the exception of the earlier 
Calendars, where the borders to the titlepage (the first 
so decorated) are of flower-vases, these consist of highly 
conventionalized foliage (jasmine? vine, oak, etc.) or 

^ In the masterly work of the Prince d’Essling on Les livres a figures Viniiiens, 
the discovery of this interesting fact is inadvertently ascribed to Mr. Guppy, the 
present librarian of the John Rylands Library, It was made by his predecessor, 
Mr. Gordon Duff, a note by whom on the subject was quoted in my Italian Book- 
Illustrations (p. 18), published in 1894. 
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strapwork, some of them unequalled in their own 
until William Morris combined the same skill witlx ^ 
much bolder and richer treatment of his material. Iimf- 
tration properly so called begins with Georg WalcX^ s 
edition (1479) of the Fasciculus Tcmpovuifi, a chro:^ . 
logical epitome by Werner Rolewinck of Cologne. Triis 
h^ a quaint little view of the Piazza of San Marco 
other pictures, which Ratdolt, not at all handsomely-, 
proceeded to copy the next year. In 1481 Ratdolt 
adorned the Tractatus deActionibus of Baptista de Sanc^o 
Blasio with rather a graceful little figure of a woman 
holding the stem of a tree. In 1482 he produced an 
edition of the Poeticon Astronomicon of Hyginus witn 
some figures of the planets which, rude as they we^, 
served as models for many subsequent editions. In tne 
same year the Oratoriae artis epitomata of Jacot>us 
Publicius was ornamented with some figures includin^^a 
chessboard, cut in white on black, designed to assist tne 

memory. . t-. , , 

In the later years of his stay at Venice, Ratdolt seems 

to have lost interest in book-decoration, but the popularity 
of woodcuts steadily increased throughout the ’eighties, 
and by the end of the decade was in full tide. In 14.84 
Bernardinus Benalius gave some rough illustrations to 
the Fioretti of Saint Francis ; in i486 Pietro Cremonese 
bestowed a formal but quite interesting decorated title- 
page on the Doctrinale of Alexander Gallus, with tlie 
title inscribed in a cartouche, above which rise an urn 
and lamps. In the same year we have in the SuppZ&- 
mentum Chronicarum printed by Bernardinus Benalius s 
few cuts of some size “ translated ” into an Italian style 
from those on the same subject in Quentell’s Colog:ne 
Bible [c. 1480), also a little view of Venice copied ir 
reverse from the Fasciculus Temporum. The Supplem.&^- 
tum Chronicarum was re-issued several times (the authior 
Jacobus Philippus Bergomensis, bringing the statenaenl 
of his age up to date in each edition which he revised), a.nc 
changes were constantly made in the cuts. In i486 also 
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came an edition of the Libro de la divina lege of Marco 
del Monte S. Maria, with cuts of Mount Sinai and its 
desert, notable as having been copied by a much more 
skilful wood-cutter at Florence eight years later; 1487 
produced the first of the Venetian illustrated Aesops, 
the cuts having borders of white scroll-work on a black 
ground and being influenced by the Naples edition of 
1485. With this must be mentioned a Fior di virtu, 
with a title cut of a Friar plucking blossoms from a tree' 
which was thought good enough to be copied at Milan' 
but was replaced at Venice three years later by a delight¬ 
ful picture of a walled garden. It was in 1487 also that 
there appeared the edition of the Devote Meditatione 
sopra la Passione, with cuts taken from the old block- 
book (see p. 123). In subsequent editions (of 1489, etc.) 
these were replaced by new woodcuts of varying merit. 
A later edition still (1500) has a fine picture of the Entry 
into Jerusalem which Prince d’Essling connects with the 
I~IyP‘}teroto 7 yiachta of 1499- In 1488 we come to the 
first illustrated edition of the Prtonji of Petrarch, printed 
P6i"nardino de Novara. This has six large cuts 
Rowing respectively the triumphs of Love, of Chastity’ 
Death, Fame, Time, and the Divinity. All are well 
designed, but spoilt by weak cutting. In the same year 
appeared two other illustrated books, a Sphaera Mundi, 
with a few cuts not in themselves of great importance' 
and the De Essent et Essenta of S. Thomas Aquinas' 
with a striking little picture of a child lighting a fire by 
means of a burning-glass. By studying these books in 
conjunction Prince d’Essling has shown that they were 
designed by one of their printers, Johann Santritter, and 
executed by the other, Hieronymus de Sanctis, and that 
to the latter may thus be attributed the illustrations (one 
at least of them of unusual beauty) in an Officium Beatae 
Ftrgtms which issued from his press 26 April, 1494. 

The information on the last two pages is all epitomized 
from the Prince d’Essling’s great work Les livres ct figures 
Fdmttens (1907, etc.), and is quoted here in some detail 
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as showi.VL« that from tlu- liuu- of lirliar.l Kata..lt onwards 

trJal-illusiratHms arc «ith ^ninc tivqncacy at 

4*niJ a fact ft>r which, until the Vvnuv pul.lislual the 
rcsults of his uiuvcaryiuK rcseari he^ tluav was very little 

evidence available, % «• .- it i ■ 

llic event of 14^)0 was tlu* I'ublu ,dum by Iau ant*mio 

fnunta of an edithm * 4 ’ Nuol** Malerno's Italian veisum 
af the Bible, illustrate*! with 3*44aitu in.iny *4 thenulurm- 
ii o measuring*' almut three nulu-sby tw.c I he su.ress uf 
this set a fashion, an*l several im}«nianl t* 4 m bunks m 
hmble e.dumns sifnilarly illustrated a|.|HMre*l durun; the 

next few-vears.a /V/e*//.s;i«e* 7 ’.u/rr'sn I 4 *M. b^vaenus 

Ihrawemir, .\nre/ 7 «o an*! a 

translated fiom the Latin *4 lau.bus de \ *na,itne m 

1402. a rival Italian Bib!*- and an Itahaa law in 1403. 

d/fiAW^hn* in 14'14. and an luban 
in laQ?. while in t|narU* we have a «/e 4i 

Woww(!4dtK / 7 o f/e /•r'^Xuou- ana 
Ishmaia (1492:1 C» 7 em 7 * JA'h^/«o i 1403'. an*l^ .eveta 
(ithers. In s‘»nH' **l ihf**- buuks *nt* aie Shihjo •■ay^teil 
with I’, in *>th**rs with N. in "tliris with i *>r ta; in the 
Malermi Bi!4e aiul someiaher In^tk-. we -.Mnieinurs hwl 
the siLOiature h *»r .b. Sin h 'a-„;natuo".. whnh at ttitc 
time aroused keen tmiitr^versv. at*- nwv oehp-e*i t** i.ivc 
belonue«l not to tlHMles$y,nrr, but t*i ine WMjkdn*}* **1 the 
wlitiiii I rit in tlit^ idsi^ 

of the Malei'ini Bibk: <4 i4*j*v WMj'kni*-n >4 veiv vaivtng 
skill were emiihived, suine *4 the tlln-4ratmii-. I»» the 
(hfspels brin*4 em{45r4 »4 oU Iw the rudeness 

of tlu'ir r'uttifi’^. \Mier<" tlie *li''.r4!iri and the 1 ullrf are 
h.»lh at their be 4 the lesiill is neatly |v}le. t *4 it', kind, 
anil it is uiriou-. tf* think that .*,sne .a damtv little 

bh«ks were nititatcl loan the Inv.e, Lv'.oy wuudmts 
in the L.iloiiiu* Bibles pnnU'fl bv inu-nteU 'eane ten years 
earlier. In the rival Bd 4 *- *4 1403. tie- best *ni, are not 
so v*xkI, nor the worst so, bad a - ni tba- oiyyiiu 
of In lhe* 4 !ier b.« 4 -u. 1 have »,,♦ 'o-i-n tin- ,Maau.«a<i| 

the cultiii*j4 is again itnae «wrn, but the dc'ayiis, th-aigh 
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often charmini^ anti .sometimes amusin^i^, are sekbm as 

f oot! as the test in the Bible. M<jsI tif these Inwis 
a\'c one tir more larger eiiB nsetl at the liegiiming 
of the text or of sectitms of it. ami tlu*Nc arc always gtmet 
Two ctlitions ttf Dantes HivhM ( ls>th'pul»- 
lished in 1491, one by Bernartlimis Benalius anti Matheo 
Coileca in March, the tgher by l‘ietrii CrerntmcHC ijj 
vember, must l)e grou|H,*il with the btwtks just mentitmcti, 
as they are also illustratetl with small utls (though tlutse 
in the Ntmembcr etlition are a got»tl deal larger than the 
usual column-cuts), and these are sigmal in some cast?s 
with the letter .b. which a|»j*cais in the Malermi Bible 
of 1490. Neither ilesigner has triumphed (wer the 
monotomnis effect {noduM’d t»v the cumijuial reappear¬ 
ance of the figures (4 Dante and hi*, guiih*, and tin* little 
cuts in the Mao h cilititm ao* far fii’nn impi’es%ivr. On 
the other hand it lum a good fronlispinv, m whii h, after 
the medieval habit, the -ansr-.sive imident-. of the first 
cantes of the hi/?rm» are all trowde.t into tlie ^ame 
picture. 

i\»pular as were the little vigiicttr-,, they were far 
from exhausting the energies of the Wnetiau illustrators 
of this clmiclc\ At tlii! |i4iir frutn lliriri ;irr tito 

four full-page pu Hires in the 149^ am! later e.lithms of 
the fuLsatWii tu Mt'Jiumt of joaniirs Ketham, These 
represent a physiyiaii let turing, a < tm-aillatiou, a dis¬ 
section, and a visit ot a doifor U* an iidetfious patient, 
whom he views by the light ,4 Hv.i flambeaux behl by 
pages, while he smelL his ittaimetdMtx. This phture 
(m the foreground of width sg., a tat. afterwanls Ait out 
to reduce the si/e of the bhak) is {rihaps ihc finest of 
the four, but tliat of flu* Disseciitui has the interest tif 
being prmtetl in several o,lours, lirliard Ratdt.ll had 
made some experiments in t olotii'-printiiig in the astrono¬ 
mical books which he printed at Wniee, and at Augsburg 
completcal the ermifixiou 4ui in some r»f his missals 
mrtly by pnutal jurlly by h.iit.l. In r.u,. a 

Venetian [.rmter, jnhaiui tlerwif;. bail illuetiateil the 
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De Heredibus of Johannes Crispus de Montibus with 
a genealogical tree growing out of a recumbent human 
figure, and had printed this in brown, green, and red. 
But the dissection in the Fascicolo di Medtctna was the 
most elaborate of the Venetian experiments in colour¬ 
printing and apparently also the last. 

With the illustrations to the Ketham may be men¬ 
tioned for its large pictorial effect, though it comes in a 
quarto, the fine cut of the author in the Doctyma della, 
vita monastica of San Lorenzo Giustiniano, first 
patriarch of Venice. The figure of San Lorenzo as he 
walks with a book under his arm and a hand held up 
in benediction is imitated from that in a picture by 
Gentile Bellini, but he is here shown (Plate XV) preceded 
by a charming little crucifer, whose childish face enhances 
by contrast the austerer benignity of the saint. 

However good the large illustrations in Venetian 
books, the merits of them are rather those of single prints 
than of really appropriate bookwork. The little column- 
cuts, on the other hand, are almost playful in their 
minuteness, and even when most successful produce the 
effect of a delightful border or tailpiece without quite 
attaining to the full possibilities of book-illustration. 
The feverish production of these column-cuts began to 
slacken, though it did not cease, in 1493, and about that 
date a few charming full-page pictures are found at the 
beginning and end of various small quartos. From the 
treatment of the man’s hair and beard it is clear that the 
delightful frontispiece to the Fioretti della Biblia of 1493 
(Prince d’Essling, I, 161) was the work of the illustrator 
of the second Malermi Bible from which the small cuts 
in the text are taken. The three cuts to the Fioretti 
of S. Francis, completed ii June in the same year, 
that of the Chome I'angelo amaestra I'anima of Pietro 
Damiani, dated in the following November, of an undated 
Monte de la Oratione, and again of the De la confessimie 
of S. Bernardino of Siena, all in the same style, form 
a group of singular beauty (see Prince d’Essling, I, 284 
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sp.- II, 191, 194. 195)- Those of S. Catherine’s Dialogo 
de la divina providentia, 17 May, 1494 (D’Essling, II, 
199 sqql), were probably no less happily designed, ’ but 
have lost more in their cutting, and with these must be 
grouped the picture of a Venetian school in the Regulae 
Syponhnae of Nicolaus Perottus, 29 March, 1492 
(D’Essling, II, 86), used also in the De Structura Com- 
Posihoms of Nicolaus Ferettus, printed three years later at 
Forli. The style is continued in the Specchio della fede 
of Robertus Caracciolus, ii April, 1495 (D’Essling, II, 
260), in the headpiece of the Cowmentaria in libros 
Aristotelis of S. Thomas Aquinas, 28 Sept., 1496, 
and in the two admirable pictures of Terence lecturing 
to his commentators, and of a theatre as seen from the 
back of the stage, found in the Terentius cum tribus com- 
menlanis of July, 1497 (D’Essling, II, 295, and 277 sqq.). 
otill in the S3.rnc style, but carelessly desig’ned and poorly 
cut, are the illustrations to the well-known Ovid of 
April, 1497 (D’Essling, III, 220 sqq.), and this leads us 
on to the still more famous Hypnerotomachia Poliphili 
of Francesco Colonna, printed by Aldus for Leonardo 
Crassus, a jurisconsult, in December, 1499, and finally 
Christ entering Jerusalem in the Devote 
Meditahone of the following April (D’Essling, I, 372) 
where the hand of the artist of the Hypnerofo'^nachia 
IS clearly visible, though he has surrounded his picture 
with a frame in the Florentine manner, which was then 
beginning to make its influence felt at Venice. 

The primacy usually given to the Hypnerotomachia 
among all these books is probably in part due to con- 
^derations which have little to do with its artistic merit. 
Ihe story is a kind of archaeological romance which 
appealed greatly to the dilettante, for whose benefit 
Crassus commissioned Aldus to print it, but 
which was far from exciting the popular interest which 
shows Its appreciation for a book by thumbing it out 
of existence. The Hypnerotomachia is probably almost 
as common a book as the Nuremberg Chronicle or the 
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I'irst Folio Sh:iktsm-.tn*. md th«N its merits have 
become known to all lo\ers uf i»UI t«M»ks. It is im- 
oressivc moreover, frmn it-^ ‘‘«*E }»rof«siun of 
lts’i68*ilhistratums of varunth si/,rs. while the extra- 
ordinarv variety of these an»l the cxietU'nte ut their 
c«tti^J^trt‘ further |»i»tnts in its lavuur. The initial 
letters^ of the successive chapter^ tiU'in tlie sentence 
ronvM FKari-R ^KANi:{M'l^s ir*i win'a l■^K\%^AVlr. and 
this with the cobnhon assu:niu !4 the cmniTimu of the 
lm^k to Mav-nav. !4f»7‘ 'Ft'cvtso. leveah. the author 
as Franccsc(» Fuhmna. a IlMiiiinuan, who had tau|rht 
rhettiric at *I rev iso ami F.idu.c ami in wlnn his 

lHH>k was printed, was still alive and an mm.ile of the 
convent of SS. tdovanni and Tanl‘» .it \ enste, the 
E*uiia whom he stJ p,reatly l^ved has In-en idrnlitieil with 
Lucrctia Lelio. daughter of a iun-* Mtisnh at Jiyviso. 

'rim storv of the //v/«f'ro/*7«Oi or Slide ui Love 
in a Dream/’ as its l‘,u;4ii'’li lian'datoi taoed d, |;ieatly 
intiuenecd hy the Kenats',am,r mteir.l in aiiti»|ue ardu« 
tecture amfart which is evident m many of its 
illustrations, Folihlo's dreams au- tnll a-, the preface- 
writer says.of •* molte lose anlH}uaue dtpm* .It mnnorta, tHj 
tutto quiilo Ini tiice h.meie vrdo d? pnmlo m puntlo 
& per proprii ms'abuli ello dr'inmr ium elrpaute stilo, 
pyramkii. ohelisfc. ruine waxime d,i editi. n. la ditlerciitm 
di columne. la sua memaira. eh «apitelh. base, epistyh, 
etc. etc. But he is ImaiKid ala* to the palate uiyiucen 
Flcutcrvlida, ami while there wstiie e.r-' the triumphs 
or festivals t>f luiropa, l.ed.i. 1 lanar. Ba.» hits, v ertuiii- 
nus. ami T«»mona, wlm li pj-aadr several .lUractive 
suhji'cts for the ilhistralor. 1 he ',r« oiel pari of the Bw 
is somewhat less ptirrly antsinanan Lmitvia Liito 
hail cntereil a ctmvrnl alier Is-inr. artaiked by the plague 
whit.'h visiteti "Irtwiso from 1404 i*< i4Lr», and so yierc 
also Folia is math* to take lelr*,;/’ ui iO- lemp!ep 4 lhana, 
W'hence. however, she i» driven on a<.tount ot the 
of Foliftlo, with uhom. t.y the .ml .4 Venus, she ts 
ultimately unilcil. 
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One other ixiint to be iiientH»ntHl is that many of the 
full-pag^e Venetian illustrations, Ijoth in quartos aiul 
folios, have (juasi-architeetural borders to them, the f<H)t» 
piece bein|»’ sometimes tilled with ehtltlren lulin^ griffms 
or other i?rutest{lies, while seho<»l-books were tiften m.ide 
more attractive to youn|»’readers by a border in which a 
master is flogging a boy tluly horseil for the |Hir|M>sc on 
the hack of a schoolfellow, In two of tlm most grateful 
of Venetian bortlers, tluise tt* the /Aroi/o/'z/x of 1494 (,md 
also in the 1497 cdititni tjf S. jer«»me\ lipisiles) ami 
Johann MilUer's epitome t»f 1‘tolemv‘s (uf 

1496), the design is picked out in wliite <ni a black 
ground. 

A few Idorentine woodcut dlmarations have bortlers 
of the kind just mentitmed in uhit h tht' tiesign stands 
out in white on a black ground. In one of these Intniers 
there arc rather uglv eamleiabia at the sides, at the tup 
twtylovers faring eai:h ttther in a t'ii'* le suppuited by 
Cupids, at the foul .1 shieh! supported by buy-, st.milftlg 
on the b.icks of toiuhant stags. Atiotiuu has merinen 
at the t(»p, a shieh! within a wre.ith supptalrti by eagles 
at the f()ot, ami Ihnal tiniamenC. and armour at the sides. 
In a tliiixi <m eith«;r side «sf tfte shield in llu' lootpiece 
boys are tilting at eat h otlier mouutetl on bt»ars. In a 
lourth are slunvn saints and sunu^ of the emblems of the 
lassion, su||pttrtcd by angels Hut .is .1 rule, wfiile 
nearly all Morentine wtii»*huts have borders these are 
tmly from an eighth to three uxterntlo. of an imh in 
depth, and the pattern on them is 4 leal or flower or 
some conventional design of thr simplest possible kind. 
A very few cuts have only a nile lonml them, one of the 
aigestji triple rule. ^ A ymh- cut of the tirucilixion is 
brancesco di I Jiao’s t4«^i rdiiion of t'avaha's 
^ petmw tit i rotr sunoumled by a rtuii*-wtnk booler 
Uvo-fifths ol an imh deep, and thi * border, partly tnoken 
away also surromuIs a really beautiful I’iet.'l (Christ 
Siam ing m a tomb, lbs truss behind Him, His hands 
upheld by angels) m Misetmiith’s t.pg? t'dition of 
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Savon.-ifiilaS dt'it i mml W !u*n tlu* same 

publisher used ('rucitixioii cut. uBh iii 1492. for 

Savanan>la’s 7 'rat'/itf(f tMf (n'sfh he Icit it 

without cither iHjrdcr or rule ruim»i it, the oiily iu^taiu j! 
of a Idorcntinc cut st» treated iti the tincciith tvntury. 
Dr. Paul Kri.stdkr, whose rtildv i!ho 4 raliHl uemograph 
on Jiar/v Fhm'Hiim' fl\hhiti 4 i< (Ke^^.m Paid, 1897} ts the 
standard work on the subject. su54^'iNt> with miuh 
plausibility that these two tuts, t 4 the i ruulsxiou and 
the Firth, were ori^dnailV made tdr earlier books now lo-a. 
and belont;’ tf> an tihlcr selioid of uUmy, more akin 

to tliat wtiieh produced the tew e.ytant l*h*renttne single 

The earliest work <T tluyiu’w sdtool *4 dlu-aiaiion is 
thcMuagnitkcnt cut of the Virgin in a mami.nki .ip|«M}'* 
ing to Is, Jaeoptuic da loilt ♦is be kneel*, in pi aver. 1 Ion, 
surrounded by the triple ride alre.idv mmiionr.!, jn 
prefixed to an edition of Jatoponr*'. pnntrd f.y 

ITancesc<j Btumacorsi ami elated 2H Sepleralri, t4»io 
Apparently the earliest datetl vul ivith a typie.d Idojeu- 
tine bonier is that to the of i'.ramdle Ir, printed 

by l.or. Morgiani and (liovamu da Magojt/a m S<*| 4 eim 
her, 1491. U measures more than 9 imisc', by 4, am! 
is copied, and transfigured in tlie pnaes*., from the he.oy 
cut in a Naples edition of 148;- two month-, later the 
same firm issued the of h. Aoydi-.lnte with an 

extraordinarily fine title-cut of the ..amt ilhe •.atar piUme 
did <luty in 1493 for S, Antomno) ivriltitv; at a de-.k m 
his eell.* 'Phis has a border, tail witli a wlofe ground 
insUMil of a black. C.>ri i January, I 4 *B* 4 , -adl Iihki dr.- 
same firm, we have surely the preti*.r%i Anthim-tr rirr 
printed, that of Idlippo talandri. with ,|*’b;,d»lle.! httic 
piclurrs and bonier jdcces. uil m sunple outimr, in 
the \'enclian rather tfian the fdorefitme marinrr, »‘n 
20 Manh. Morgiant and his partner pn'du. rd a ir-v. 
edition of Bettini's J/e«A* /e.- witlj tla- tlm-r 

coplierplates of 14B1 (sis- t diapter X\‘; •■.kdtallv ttaii'.la!-’-1 
into duly bordered wuotiuits, the to -4 tv.o tdhny a folio 
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page, tlic thirtl somewhat slKJrter. A with a 

single cut folknvctl in June, and in December the 'rrattati 
of Ugo Pantiera, also with a single cut, perhaps by the 
designer of the Calandri, since it emplt>ys the same trick 
of representing a master on a much larger scale than a 
disciple as is found in the picture of Pythagoras in the 
earlier lujok,* One i»f the earliest (and als(j most delight¬ 
ful) of the titlc-iuts of another prolific pulilishcr, the 
picture of a lecturer and his pupils in Antonio iMisco- 
mini’s 1492 edition of Lamiini's measures 

about 6 inches by 4. Put after this the period of experi¬ 
ment ^vas at an eiul, aiul with very few exceptions the 
woixlcuts in Morentine books for the rest of the century 
all measure either a littli* over or a little uiulcr 3 inches 
by 4, and are all surrounded fiy a narrow border with 
some simple tlesign in white upon a black grouml. 

Some pains have* been taken to make clc*ir both the 
experiments as to style, si/e, ami lionlers in the Moren- 
tinc book-illustratums of 141/1-2, ami the external uni¬ 
formity in si/c aiul b«*rders in the great bulk of the 
work of the next few years, beeausr in the first number 
of the am! subsequently in his fine 

hook on Idorentim: fhawings, Mr. Bernhard Ikrenson 
put forward with consi<lcrable eonfuleiue the theory that 
nine-tenths of the Idorentine book-illustrations td this 
period were made frmn designs suppltetl by a single 
artist whom he identifies with a n itain BarUdommeo di 
(liovanni. ’fhis Bartolonuma* contraclcil in July, 1488, 
witli the Prior of the Innorents to paint before the end of 
October seven prcdclle (limmenti Museum, Nos. 63-70) 
for an altarpiei e of the Atloration (»f the Magi, the com¬ 
mission f(ir which had been given to Domenico (diir- 
landajo. Mr. Berenson believes that in addition to these 
pretlcUe (the only works with which Bartolommeo is 
c<mnectc<l Ijy any cvitlnue other than that of style) he 

^ Hiti liiiitf litok r4 irirtl ill ilir? /xmkmffiM of 

it I*Vfriir#i hf AiBlinYi flrllluriri iii 

Ahu tiif4 if! ill inifljifrtl ntilifiii i4 llir /vVri 
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laintetl the* Massucrc of the Iiinen'enO, iin epiviik* in 
Ohirluiulajo’s aluirpkce at the Innocent!, that he imint 
have been one of the more f.inioin |uiiUcr’s apprciitkeH 
in tho v«rr.48.-S, ;«h 1 snhscMU.-nllv l..-li«-a 'inn. «i,h 
altariiioas at Lucca au.l at the A.-.a.Icinia at 1-i.Mc.uc, 
and painted a fresco for the duiri:h of S- bmlianu at 
I^uccaantl numerous fronts to the i.H-^oni or ornamentai 
chests rvhich were at this {vriod the imot decorative 
articles of Florentine furntture. a minor minier 

Bartolommeo di <;iovanni‘ is proiioumvil by Mr, Ik-ren- 
son tt,>have been “ incapable ol protltinn),; on llie Mialc of 
life a fn^nre that can support in^tihsiion : in posirlle an»l 
ca^sonc-fronls he is •'fcelde. if vivacpm’., .md^ ^L.Ui:e|y 
more than pleasant;* yet uilh no authetitnatetj hmiA p, 
luiihl on except the pivdcllc in the Inircciili, Mr, 
Bercnsuii th^es not hedtale to avavrl tfial ” m lUfctui' 
between i4tH>.md t5tMili'W appaicntly, s! mn, dbs .Uatcl 
biwikn were publidted rvithoul t<-« whtM; \ln;uto 

di Uomenico* furnished the droepi L ^ and on llo* '.‘or:i,;th 
<if this assumption bc^lov .a tm linn tm* |e ii-'-e, .uisilv 
dcM*rvin| by the Mfircnline at a »h-. 4 e. tli.ti Ip- \\ 4 s 

“a boik-illustrator, charnum: tew m vs.pm and 

inlerpret.iti*-.»n, with st:ar<elv a I’ca! daettnee-c) and 
rehnenicnt of arraiyifement.' -.pa. tn,; .md di ndmti.in of 
black and white." 'Mr. BmeiiAo;,', the Loe. oblige him 
to credit Hartohimmeo with haune o»pepJ .*1 le.r.t Isoju 
F’ilipl^c) Lippi. BottkelU. and Fteio On i\>.mvK -o. wril 
as from tdiirlandajo. and pu'di ih'- b'.en.,c a.'t,.ade 4 
to '•tonnoi‘,M,mrship‘' to its extrrmr A- 1 have 

alreadvatknowledi'ed elsmUscfrd it .111% man to k- 

(Tnhtt'd uith the whole, or p.-.e^lv hro- vd'clr *4 ihr 
F'iorcntine l»«4okdliiHtr4tionA ni ib:^ de* .cie, a nsmor 
artist iiwti to painlin;^ pirdel!?- .os-.*; ..e. .-t*.- »..«!»! 

lie the ri>*hl kind of man fe thv t.ol, out op, th;: u.nv 

* M«, Hetrutrm j"CS«'o i.( I A1 iw'.t " ,^» 't *e - 4 , U; » 

Mpii 

'■I s i.» UACrt;,*’ *’ ^ • ;i-,t o M- 

til jt !4,.' 
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scanty evidence at present availa!)le I am personally more 
incHnetl to attribute such unity as can be traced in these 
Florentine cuts to their havinjj all come from one large 
wood-cutters shop, without attempting to trace them back 
to a si ingle tlesigner. 

In the year 1492, when the form of the Florentine 
wooilcuts hatl become fairly fixed, Savonarola was called 
to the death-bed of Loren/o the Mai^nificent, <mly to 
refuse him absolution. His tfi iresi/ and 7 'mfitita 

tMf l/miJUt were printed in June <jf that year by Misco- 
mini, each decoratctl with a single cut. f)uring the si.x 
years ending with his e.xccution in May, 1498, some 
twenty-three different tracts from his pen, illustrated 
with one tnr mt>rc wtxidcuts, were printed at Fkirence, 
most of them in several ditferent ctlitions. In the Dc 
( Tifar (1496) a friar is shown 

writing in his cell; in tither cuts we see a friar preach¬ 
ing, or visiting the convent of the "* Murate" or Rcclu.ses 
of Ilorena?, or talking with seven Florentines under a 
tree, hut in no case has any attempt been tnatle at por¬ 
traiture. 'rids is trtu: also of the ( 'mnprm 7 i<) di JRevela- 
fiofw (1495), which there are some charming cuts 
showing Savonarola ese«»rteil by four holy women repre¬ 
senting Simplicity, Prayer, Patience, ami Faith, on an 
embassy to the Blessctf Virgin. In the first of these 
they meet the devil attiretl as a herndt; in the second 
they arrive at the gate c»f the celestial city of which the 
wall is crowded with saints and angtds ; in the third they 
are ushered forth by S. Peter. A tract by Domenico 
Bcidvieni in defence of Savonanda, liesides a cut of the 
usual smt representing Benivieid arguing with his oppo¬ 
nents, has a full-page one of the river of blotnl (lowing 
from Christ's wounds and sinners cleansing themselves 
in it and marking tlieir fureheads with the sign of tlie 
cross. (hie of the finest cuts in the Savonarola scries 
represents a citizen of Morence in prayer before a crucifix. 
But almost ail <}f them arc gootl. 

Besides the Savonarola tracts the miscellaneous reli- 
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g'itHiH truiltist's illustrated with tnu* ur iiu^rr wiUHlt'itls are 
very luunertms. In stnne ea**es MUtsidr inudcN \vt*rc still 
sought One of the m<»st iini'ortant of t}H>r is 

Mi'ififafitmt' .w/>rtii ia Pttssitme atlrdnited to S. Bon.o-cn- 
turn, of which two umlitcd ntitious were issued, um; 
witli eight cuts, the other with tuehv. tliicr id the .ukli- 
tional cuts in the secimtl edituni the Fniry mio j.-rtt- 
salem, Christ before IhUte. .ind rrocrsoiui to C.ik.trv 
(see Plate X\'IC«k*ing exte|»ttMnallv hue The earlu-r 
designer |»r»>bal»!y h;ul the Venetian injitmii ot 1,189 
hefoVe him. but iisetl it t|tnte Ins-lv Ths* ,.4 the llm-e 
cuts in the 14^)4 Mm'entine etiition of the /,//oo Jti/i 
(vmMatnitimr)tii tii /Vo « 4 ‘ Marco del Monte S Maria 
arc improvcii copies of tho^e in the krnetjau »sht?**n oi 
I48t>. ‘Fhe thifil cut, whuh appear. also in Par saiue 
atiihor’s 'fMit tMa SniuP lal-.o .4 upi.|s i'lae'.entiiiH 
the Monte della Pieta, is topied on a irdmed ^ .« aic to.m 
a large copper engravitu; attrtbeard to P*.i>. =. P-aldcni, 
of which an example is in the Piinl oi tl>' Moudi 

Museum. «>f the thirty-four cut-, nt Caobn.tl t apianh'.id 

Vc/ firNWtmre, eleven aie uuilaird tioio the rcrll- 
known series in the tirnuan ldtskd«?» 4 't 

|d«-the AV//«w«/iia/»w/or niiiai Ir-plav'. m liomnir 
of various saints »»riginality was mote nn|«-saUic. and 
numerous cuts were designed, only a few ol whuh have 
come down to us in edition*^ of the nt'icmlli m»ot 

being known as they survive m rrprinis >4 Ihf os.aid 
half of the sixteenth. C Hir examplr»Plate X \ 11 c. ir-'.m an 
undatei! edition of /m /‘Cv/.i Jt San i,i,>;m wlm!}. 
as on rnany otiicr titkpagrs, an ,inyr\ duaui above 
the title-tait as the s|»eakrr *4 tiu- Proh.vpar Ptiody 
seiiiiar literatnre in the shape of" ua. no doubt 

plentiful, tiespite the intlurme oi >av*rnaj«.!.*, b«! nuoi 
of it has perisheii, thnmlwd |o puse . bv t**** ^r.t 4 ,er 
readers. A volume of ACrc/A .it th-a I *no,rt .ily l,;bs.cv, 
Prlangen, is illustrated witli tlrby.liisul . uis, .ir, I -alaus 
survive liere and there in dilhaeiii bJa.tj.e, U}' !,i 5 »ae 
pretetitious iptartos Angelo pobti.mo's /tit 

bi« 
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Giuliano di Medici (first edition undated, second 1513) is 
very finely illustrated, and Petrarch’s Trionji (1499) h^-s 
good versions of the usual six subjects. 

Many of the best of the quartos and all the illustrated 
folios were financed by a publisher, Ser Piero Pacini of 
Pescia, who was succeeded early in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury by his son Bernardo. Pacini in 1495 began his 
career with a very ambitious venture, a folio edition of 
the Episfole et Evangelii et Lectioni as they were read in 
the Mass throughout the year. This has a decorative 
frontispiece, in the centre of which stand SS. Peter and 
Paul, while small cuts of the four evangelists are placed 
in the corners. The text is illustrated with 144 different 
woodcuts, besides numerous fancy portraits of evan¬ 
gelists, prophets, etc. A few of the cuts are taken from 
the Meditationes of S. Bonaventura, and one or two, 
perhaps, from other books already published; but the 
enormous majority are new, and from the consistency of 
the portrait-types of Christ, S. Peter, S. John, etc., 
appear all to have been designed by the same man. Some 
are less successful than others, but the average is excep¬ 
tionally high, and the best cuts are full of movement and 
life. An Aesop followed in 1496, Pulci’s Morgante Mag- 
giore in 1500, and the Quatriregio, a dull poem in imita¬ 
tion of Dante by Bishop Frezzi, in 1508. It has been 
conjectured, however, that an earlier edition of the 
Quatriregio may have been printed in the fifteenth 
century with the same illustrations, and there is consider¬ 
able reason to doubt whether any fresh cuts in the old 
style were made at Florence after the temporary cessation 
of publishing brought about by the political troubles of 
1501. On the other hand, the old cuts went on being 
used, sometimes in the originals, sometimes in copies, 
throughout the greater part of the sixteenth century, and 
it is only in these reprints that many of them are known 
to survive. 

At no other Italian town was there any outburst of 
book-illustration at all comparable to those at Venice and 
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MoroHW in the *»!' ihr filit'i'uth tvntury. At 

IkrMiM. after n fiiu* rut uf S arul a nnidi ruder 

mw td’ S, Jklaurelitss in a /y^rfua the latter saint 
printed in 14%* no dlnslraif^ea apprared nutd when 
the C&m/fiiMu 4 AH'rat;a:iii'* tt.t'. ad.*ni.-d with a picture 
of the astranuiner inanielitt,; .1 disiiiintiive heiiiiit, After 
this, in we have a fine -iUt .»! the \'u;4Jti .uul Child 
in the /V dd'iVi.fftisum m >rihie^, and in 1497 

twoimpi»rtantf<»lio|iitik-*. h^ 4 h I'row the piw. (4 lan'eiwo 
Hossi, the /ir t'«im »il l.nalnj", I’hiltppus 

Ber;4i»iHensi'i (M Aprs!* and the I*|i! 4 !e. mi S, Jerome 
(12‘tktoheil 'The hnoier »*f the-e v. .{1 .Imetly native 
work, with the I'vu'plJMU -d ati ao Inte. iwral border, 
ileeoratcii vliieliv usth /«//,* and jos'iin., eU , which k 
thoroughly Venetian in -tvir. and a a-, ic.ed ay.am in the 
S, JeriHUC. I'hcrr are two lo,',e tdsw'j iito:}-., one diow- 
ing the author |j*vv<:i5iris,; h: . bo^ .k to tin- < »«een uf 
Hungary awl lloluniua. the oUun .oniaunw; rsyhl aenes 
from* the life “f the Ith-. aol k'n/.us btifv 'd\ < uls in 
the text arc made to verve w. {m a a ail'. .4 i*;,* ditlerent 
women, and under tin* '■.Umn .4 -.w h o-peltlmn in- 
diviiluality prilorie da ..i|'|.''asBut at tite ew!^ »»! tlie 
b«*ok are*srvcm 1«C *4' Itaiiau ladir. oj the hftfentlt 
century ; Btnia of I,.injb,u'dc. Be.un a Maria o| Mdan, 
Catherine Comilc'.-. of iariua and fiwda, ^ l.coimra 
Huchetvsof I'cirara, Bmw'a \|i!audul.t. i»«-wdiri 4 Htin’/a, 
and HamiHcila Tjivubna, and thr-.a -.-anr of them fair, 
some rather forbidibny, a|'.|'raj ail to h.,- yt-nmir |»»rtraits. 
The cutting i‘. ino'-aly r.uliei -.uii and li»-tvv iH-unisdla 
Trivub'ia ts ex*o'|t|}o’!!al!v Cu'CCv trr.it<-di, and much 

use is mailr of blatk yiome!'. 

In contra*! n* tho'..- m lie- Z^-- - /be/* w;;4v#';A‘#v, the 
cuts in the /*,'//'/«/s/r* ol S bnoK./* ai." dvajsi-. llv V'rnelian 
in style* As onr ot tha two au !};!«•* imai boidrj * is dated 
1493, it is pussdde th It the !io*»k v. a ■ at l»i •,! mlended 
to be issued at hn! va’* ti.djJ-nii-d berrara 

* *rNirf*? Wf>*" l«».i 'S - j > •! ‘.S'* K » i ;'} t s ' ”!■' '4 ■* 4 0(4 

10 t»W MllSf !h** Oil ttf > Mi s'r'.'.ii 















































XVII. FLORENCE, BART. DI LIBRI, c. 1495 

LA FESTA DI SAN GIOVANNI. (TITLE) 
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when Venetian interest in small column-cuts was found 
to be on the wane. It possesses in all over i6o of 
these, those illustrating conventual life in the second part 
of the book being much the most interesting. 

At Milan the Theorica Musicae of Franchino Gafori, 
printed in 1492 by Philippus Mantegatius, has a title-cut 
of a man playing the organ, and four coarsely cut pictures, 
together occupying a page, showing primitive musical 
experiments. Four years later the same authors Practica 
Musicae was issued by another printer, Guillaume Le 
Signerre, with a title-cut illustrating the different measures 
and the Muses and signs of the Zodiac to which they 
belong, and with two fine woodcut borders surrounding 
the opening pages of Books I and III, and II and IV. 
In 1498 Le Signerre produced two much more profusely 
illustrated books, the Specchio dell' Anima of Ludovicus 
Besalii and an Aesop, some of the cuts of the former 
being used again in 1499 in the Tesoro Spirituale of 
Johannes Petrus de Ferrariis. After this he migrated to 
Saluzzo, and in 1503 produced there a fine edition of the 
De Veritate Contritionis of Vivaldus, with a frontis¬ 
piece of S. Jerome in the desert. At Modena in 1490 
Dominions Rocociola printed z. Legenda Sanctorum Trium 
Regum, with a rather pleasing cut of their Adoration of 
the Holy Child; and two years later, at the same place, 
the PrognosticaUo of Johann Lichtenberger, printed by 
Pierre Maufer, was illustrated with three fiill-page quarto 
cuts and forty-two half-page ones, careful directions for 
each picture being supplied in the text, but the cuts 
being modelled on those in the German editions at Ulm 
and Mainz. At Aquila in 1493 an Aesop was produced, 
copied from the Naples edition of 1485. At Pavia in 
1505 the Sanctuarium of Jacobus Gualla was illustrated 
with seventy woodcuts and some excellent initials. At 
Saluzzo in 1508 another work by Vivaldus, printed by 
Jacobus de Circis and Sixtus de Somachis, was decorated 
with three large woodcuts of very exceptional merit: a 
portrait of the Marquis Ludovico II (almost too striking 
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for a book-illustration), a picture of S. Thomas Aquinas 
in his cell, and another of S. Louis of France. The 
treatise of Paulus de Middelburgo on the date of Easter, 
printed by Petruzzi at Fossombrone in 1513) contains 
some very fine borders, and the Decachordum Chris- 
tianum of Marcus Vigerius, printed at Fano in 1507 by 
Hieronymus Soncinus, has ten cuts by Florio Vavassore, 
surrounded with good arabesque borders. To multiply 
isolated examples such as these would turn our text into 
a catalogue. Here and there special care was taken over 
the decoration of a book, and worthy results produced. 
But throughout Italy the best period of illustration had 
come to an end when the sixteenth century was only a 
few years old. 
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CHAPTER IX 

^:arly french and Spanish illustrated books 

A LTHOUGH interrupted by the death of its veteran 
author, Claudin’s magnificent Histoire de rimpri- 
^ merie en France, in the three volumes which he 
lived to complete, made it for the first time possible for 
students to trace the early history of book-illustration at 
Paris and Lyon, the two great centres of printing in 
France. No illustrated books were printed at the Sor- 
bonne, nor by its German printers when they set up in 
the rue S. Jacques, nor by their rivals there, Keysere and 
Stoll, and the French printers at the sign of the Soufiiet 
vert. In January, 1476-7, in the first French book 
printed at Paris, the Chroniques de France or de S. Denis, 
Pasquier Bonhomme so far recognized the possibility of 
illustration as to leave a space for a miniature on the first 
page of text,^ but he used no woodcuts himself, and his 
son Jean suffered himself to be anticipated in introducing 
them by Jean Du Prd. Although he worked on rather 
narrow lines, Du Prd was the finest of the early Parisian 
printers, and possessed far better taste than the prolific 
publisher, Antoine Vdrard, of whom so much more has 
been written. His first book, a Paris Missal issued in 
partnership with Didier Huym, 22 September, 1481, has 
a large picture of the Pdre Eternel and the Crucifixion. 
Although this is fairly well cut, it is baldly handled, and 
was far surpassed two months later (28 November) in a 
similar missal for the diocese of Verdun, by a really fine 
metal-cut of a priest and other worshippers at prayer at 
an altar. From the priest’s uplifted hands a little figure 

^ Similar spaces were left in the typographically anonymous French version of 
Valerius Maximus, printed about the same date» 
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of a man is rising up to a vision of the P^re Eternel, 
seen with His angels against the background of a sky 
full of stars. The little figure is the priest’s soul, and 
the cut (often confused with pictures of the Mass of 
S. Gregory, in which the Host is seen as a figure of 
Christ) illustrates the opening words of the introit; “ Ad 
te levavi animam meam.” In the same Missal are a 
number of smaller cuts which look as if they had been 
prepared for a Horae, and may indeed have been used for 
one now entirely lost. The " Ad te levavi ” cut reappears 
in many of the later Missals of Du Pr6, and sub¬ 
sequently of Wolfgang Hopyl. Du Prd’s first secular 
book to be illustrated was an edition of Boccaccio s De 
la vuifiB dss nobles hofnmes, completed 26 February, 
1483-4, and of peculiar interest to English bookmen 
because the woodcuts were acquired by Richard Pynson, 
and used in his edition of Lydgate’s Falles of Princes^ 
an English verse-rendering of the same work. They are 
well designed and clearly cut, if rather hard, and till 
their French origin was discovered were justly praised 
as “ some of the very best ” English woodcuts of the 
fifteenth century. Only a few weeks later Jean Bon- 
homme (12 May, 14^4) issued Maistre Jacques Millets 
LHistoire de la destruction de Troye la Grants illustrated 
with a number of cuts rather neater and firmer, but of 
much the same kind, and possibly from the same work¬ 
shop. They passed almost at once into the possession 
of Vdrard, and cuts from the series illustrating battles, 
landings, councils, audiences, and other romantic common¬ 
places are found in his Vigbee of 1488 and JLes Cowmen— 
taires lules Cdsar of about the same date (see Macfar- 
lane’s Antoine Vdrard, cuts vi-ix). A new edition of 
Millet’s book was printed by Jean Driard for Vdrard 
8 May, 1498. Two of the best of the cuts are those of 
the lamentation over the dead body of Hector and the 
sacrifice of Polyxena on the tomb of Achilles. The 
only other illustrated book published by Jean Bon- 
homme was his edition of the Livre des ruraulx prouffitz 
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iu Meur des champs, a French version Crescentius* 
A^ith a frontispiece of the translator prescntin|4' his bo(jk 
to Charles VII (15 October, 14.%). Meanwhile, a new 
publisher of illustrated books had arisen, (»uyot Marchant, 
who in September, 1485, issueil a ikuise macttfirc wliich 
went throuj^h several editions. Its grim fantastic piiiurcs 
[executed with unu.sual skill am! tlclicacv, see Hate XA' 111 ) 
Df Death as a grinning skeleton claiming his prey from 
2very class of society seem to have bectune <|nLkly 
popular, and additional cuts were matk* for later tHlitt<»ns. 
including one in Latin (15 October. in whidt the 

Dance is called Cham/ ah cxiM/a maathra versUma ah’-> 
mamcis edita. A Danse maeah/v des femmes followed 
[2 May, 1491), but the figures in this are mostly les*. 
good, as are those of a third part (the Debate between 
Soul and Hotly, anti other pieces^ despite the vivacity 
with which they represent the t«»rtures *if the ilammal 
Akin to the Danse Maeahre is the < ei A'a/endrier 

ifes />e/%xrs (also of 1491), a medley of wtsither-lore, 
rules for health, and nuu'al ami religions instrmlion, 
lilierally illustrated with cuts of shepherds, <jf Moses. 
Christ and the Apiistlcs, and f)f the tortures ot the 
damned, 'rids in its turn was folhnvetl, in bp/i, by a 
dndlar bcnik for the Hhepherdesses, of whieli a neu 
edition appeared in 1499, with aiided pa .torai cuts, Mime 
Df which have imusuaf charm. Besides i diyot Man haul. 
Pierre Level began book-illustratii>it in 14H5, but most of 
his work was <Umc for Verard. His e.uliest ventiiie, an 
Expasithm de la salniathm anpflhfue, has a eut of the 
Annunciation, the shading in which suggests that he may 
have imported a cutter from Lyon. 

In i486 Jean Du Ikd was very busy, At Paris he 
completed in June a lie des t/ndeth Sam/j /\Ws, with .t 
large cut of H. Jerome writing in a stall ami the holy 
fathers passing before him, also mimerous very neai 
column-cuts and capital letters. Mesunvldle, at Abbe¬ 
ville Du Prd was helping Pierre (k'rarti to produce one 
of the finest P'rench bmiks of the hfieeidh century, the 

MS 
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magnificent edition of S. Augustine’s C/// de Diea. liariy 
in i486 Gdrard had already printed there an edition of La 
somme rurale, bu,t this had only a single wtKxlcut, and 
it was probably mainly in connection with the illustrations 
that he now enlisted the help of Du Prd. In the first 
volume of the CiU de Dieu (finished 24 No vein her, 1486I 
there are eleven woodcuts, in the second (finished 12 April, 
1486-7) twelve, i.e. a woodcut at the beginning of each of 
the twenty-two books and a frontispiece of S. Augustine 
writing, and the translator, Raoul de l*reules, presenting 
his book to the King of France. The subjects atul general 
design of the cuts correspond with greater or less close¬ 
ness to those in Royal MS. 14 D. i at the British Museum 
(Books I-XI only), so that the same original was prob¬ 
ably followed by both. One of the most cffecti\'e pictures 
is that to Book XIV, which shows a man seatctl in a 
tree, offered a crown by an angel ami a ruoncy-diest by 
a devil, while Death is sawing the tree asunder, ami two 
dragons wait at its foot. Another shows S. Augustine 
writing, while five devils play with his books, and an 
angel protects his mitre. The cutting throughout is ex¬ 
cellent, and the pictures, though .sometimes fantastic, arc 
very effectively drawn. There can be little tioubt that 
they were the work of Paris craftsmen. As for Pierre 
Gdrard, in 1487 he printed by himself, still at Abbeville, 
an edition of Le Triomphe des Neuf Preux\ witli rather 
childishly conventional cuts of the legendary heroes, but 
for Bertrand Du Guesdin a portrait which at least faith¬ 
fully reproduces his bullet head. We find Du Pre^ 
forming a shnilar alliance two years later with jean Ix’ 
Bourgeois of Rouen, for whom he completed at Paris the 
second volume of a Roman des Cheikilieys de la Tidde 
ronde, 16 September, 1488, while Lc Bourgeois was still 
struggling at Rouen with Vol. I, winch ultimately gi»t 
hnished 24 rfovemb^. This has .some large cuts df the 
Beast at the Round Tabic, etc. In 1489 Du I*re produmi 
a L.egende done, a companion vtilume to his / le des 
Saintz P^res of i486. But by this time he was already 
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producing Horae, which will he S|H)kcn of later on, and 
Horae and iMissaLs were his main tKx upations hir the rest 
of his career, though he prcxiuectl a fine edition of the 
altegorical romance Le C/imiihr l)y Olivier de 

la Marche, Honnor’s y/rhr ifrs NtiiaiUt's (in wldcli he 
used some of the same cuts). 1493. At'.v viirUit's du rot 
C/mr/t's / 7 / and some tJther secular hooks. 

The great P*wis publisher Antoine Vdrard started ()n 
his bu-sy career in 1485, and the histiiry ai' b(»ok-illustra- 
tion at Paris is .soon immensely txHnplicatctl by his doings. 
Many of the nrinters at Paris printed for him; illustra¬ 
tions originally made ftir other men gravitated into his 
pos.se.ssion aiuf were usal (iccasionally for new editions of 
the botsk for which they luul been made, much more often 
as stock cuts in hooks with which they hail nothing tt) do ; 
while if another tirm brought out a successful picture- 
book, Vt'rard imitated the cuts in it with unscrupulous 
and unblushing closeness, llie monograph of my late 
friend ami c<*lleague John Macfarlane* descrilies some 
280 books published by Veraril lietween 14B5 and 1512, 
and like most bibliographical work d<wc at first haml by 
personal examination ot tin; botiks themselves gets at the 
root of the matter, although the absent e of iidbrmation as 
toVerard’s predceesstirs and contemporaries, such as has 
since been supplied by M. Llamlin, prevtmted the author 
froin pressing home some of his pennts. 'riuis in his 
estimate that sets of bkaAs had betai ’‘expressly tait t<i 
adorn .some thirty editions,” Macfarlane tlid not make suffi¬ 
cient allowance for the cases in whtcli these apparent sets 
were them.sclves not original, having been aetpiired by 
V<f;nird from^ earlier <nvtit;rs. Nevertlieless, he had nt» 
difliculty in finding support for his contention that '* the 
illustrations in X'erard's books, when chtsely examined, 
hardly bear out tlseir reputation." *rhus he showed that 
“besides being repeatedly used in b««ik after lK«)k, it not 

* Atttaim VtmrJ. Ily John lll»i’il!Mi«*»l nn»n<W 4 nlii ptiHlifiUittl 

hy tlw; Hihli»gr.i|ihu^jl N*». VII. I'Umnl 41 ihr- t‘hi<WH:k UirM, Sru 

1900, 
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uncommonly happens that the same cut is usetl a|?ain and 
again in the same book," and gave as an extrenie instance 
of this the repetition no fewer than twenty times ttf tlie 
same cut in the Meriiti of 1498.* He pointet! out, more¬ 
over, that some far-fetched plea is nearly always needed 
to justify the presence of a cut in any but the w«n*k it was 
designed for. “For instance, in x\\<c JttSM'piius t>f 1492 the 
spoliation of a country is representetl by the bui i*d t>f a 
woman, the death of isamson by a picture of the 'Fcmplc, 
and the Sacrifice of Isaac hclijs the reatler to amcctve the 
execution of a malefactor, while a mention of the >.ea briir^H 
out a cut of Noah’s Ark." However mnvdcil a l»H>k may 
be with cuts, if the cuts are nuistly irrelevant it rannut 
truly be said to be illustrated, ami the number of X'er.irds 
booKSwhich a rigorous applicatum i>f this primipk’ wmuKI 
condemn is very large. An explanation «»f .d lea d nome 
of these incongruities may be finind in V'eianf*. e.tiiy 
training as an illuminator, and his Imbit of preparing 
speciar copies on vellum for (diaries \'llt ot Fr.mrc, 
Henry VH of Fmgland, the Comte d'AngouIrme, and 
other royal and noble patrons. A wood< itl in itself »|mtt* 
inappropriate to the text might save an illuminator sume 
trouble by suggesting the grtniping of the figures in a 
picture, and a cut of Saturn devouiing his t hildreii luo 
actually used in this way in one of the Henry \'II book-, 
in the British Museum as a groumi plan for an illumina¬ 
tion of a Holy Family. If King Henry ever held ih.il 
illumination up to the light he would have had middti- 
culty in seeing the scythe of Chroims and the limbs of a 
child protruding from Saturn's imnith, but I have iirvrr 
seen a paper copy of this book, ami tan only u«aider 
whether the same cut was allowetl to appear in k. 

Vtirard’s carlic.st book was the translation ed II«h- 
caccio’s Decamenmc by Laurent du Ftemieifait, toni- 
pleted 22 November, 1485, and illustrairti willi a "dnyS-' 

» So in the Lumin Kuetmm ft Sa/uitf of » 4 »r>, fiw* rye. ut *11 

btOTCJwed from the Mfr df$ Hhtnim, hy w .ttr VA^-i-r 4a 

duty sixty-four time*. 
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of the author writing in an alcove looking out on 
^ ^garden where the storytellers are seen seated. An 
^^'^ition of Les dits moraux des philosophes of Guillaume 
Tignonville (Caxton’s Diets and Sayings of the Philo- 
^jf>hers) followed in April, i486, and the Livre des 
^^aulx proujffitz, translated from Crescentius, with a few 
i^*^a-ll cuts, not so good as those in the edition just issued 
Jean Bonhomme, in the following July. His first im¬ 
portant illustrated book was the Cent nouvelles nowvelles 
Christmas Eve, i486, with two large cuts, very alike 
style, of an author presenting his book to a king, and 
*<^r*ty column-cuts, most of them used several times, occa¬ 
sionally with mutilations intended to erase features unsuit- 
^le to the later stories. The next important book was a 
^d^evalier Ddlib 4 rd of 8 August, 1488, with some excellent 
^Uts which reappear frequently in later books. Passing 
Over many inferior books, we come in 1492 to a really fine 
On.e, containing four separate treatises: (i) Art de bien 
^ozerir, illustrated with copies of the old German block- 
book ; (2) Traitd des peines d’enfer (otherwise known as 
igmllon de crainte divind), with grotesque but striking 
cuts of the tortures of the damned; (3) Advenement de 
a>z.^ichrist and fifteen Tokens of Judgment, very poorly 
illustrated compared with the other parts of the book; 
anci (4) DArt de bien vivre, copiously decorated with 
scenes from Bible history, an oblong set, illustrating the 
Adoration of the Virgin and Child, the Lord’s Prayer, 
Commandments, Apostles, etc.; (5) a very fine set of cuts 
illustrating the Sacraments. 

In June, 1493, Vdrard published in three large folio 
volumes, printed for him by Jean Morand, Les Croniques 
de J^rance, with pictures of a coronation, royal entry into 
a town, a king sitting in judgment, etc. etc., the cutting 
being only of average delicacy, but good enough to do jus¬ 
tices to the vigour of some of the designs. From this 
point onwards his interest seems more and more to have 
centred in his illuminated copies, and almost all the 
later V6rard illustrations in M. Claudin’s great work are 
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taken from these. Along, however, with many okl cuts 
in his undated BiMe hisforiee there arc two very fine i»nes 
specially made for the work, tme Adam ami Eve in 
Eden, a round cut placed, Ijclow the n>ots of a tree, in a 
square of black, from which it stamls iHit with extra¬ 
ordinary vividness (see Plate XIX), ami a picture of the 
Trinity and the four ewingehsts. In an umiatcHi /Vmm' 
m francois, printed about 1500, VthartI availed himself 
of an idea alread)^ exploited by Cirhninger am! sonic of 
the Low Country illustrators, the use of bhicks made up j 
of five or six pieces used in different combinations, so as | 
to give an efiect of great variety at very small expense. 
Many of the individual blocks, though tlie figures are not 
at all Terentian, are very charming, and a few of them | 
were freely copied for the Hnglisfi market, wisere they I 
may be traced for over a century. Abmit the same time I 
as this V^rard published a tJvpv di's. df ia | 
Preirntd dcs Marchaus et tk k ! 'HP d' | 

Paris, with numerous small illustrations of difieieut t rafts I 
and a most interesting picture of the euurt of the i*iev*.ste j 
with its judges and officials. After the first ffiw yeai»tjf ^ 
the sixteenth century V^rard seems Ut have relied more | 
than ever on his stock of okl cuts, and does not *.eem to 
have produced any notable new books. 

A. few books printed or pubUshetl by le*»n prolim firms | 
remain to be noticed before we s|Hstk <»f the Horae which | 
form so important a section among Pari»illuntrated lM««ks I 
as to require separate treatment. One of printer*. | 

was Pierre Lc Rouge, a member of a fimiily which tojiketi j 
also at Chablis and at Iniyes. In July, k|HH and Feh- ? 
ruary, 1488 9, I.e Rouge printcil ^’**>*^*>R ihutimm t 

Marchand libraire” /m wer des /'A/oma in two great e: 

with hirge cuts of the kind Verard sulHeqiienlly n .ni m f 
his Ckroniques de Prana', ami «m the titlepage a par¬ 
ticularly fine capital L. Philippe Pigom hel. "inainlv a e 
printer of Horae, protlucetl in 14*^^ for hs^. loaia! piib- 
lisher, Simon Vostre. a charmingly illiHtratnl editnm *4' a 
dull poem, Le C/msfaiu dr Lahiir, attrihutr<| to the play- 
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wright of Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame de Paris, Pierre 
Gringore. Wolfgang Hopyl printed some fine Missals, 
mostly after 1500; Le Petit Laurens, besides working for 
V^rard, printed for G. Marnef La nef des folks, with a 
few cuts by one of the most skilled of Paris craftsmen, 
and these were rivalled by Jean Treperel in an undated 
Paris et Vienne; Gillet Couteau and Jean Menard printed 
z. Danse Macabre in 1492 (not so good as Gui Marchant’s) 
and a new version of the Biblia Pauferum entitled Les 
figures du vieil testament et du nouveau; Jean Lambert, 
in 1497, produced La nef des folz du monde, with cuts 
imitating those in the Basel editions. It would be easy to 
mention other books, but not without turning our pages 
into a catalogue. 

We must turn now to the Paris Horae. As already 
noted, among the pictures in Jean Du Prd’s Verdun Missal 
of November, 1481, there are a set of cuts which seem to 
have been designed for a Horae, though if they were even 
put to this use no copy of the edition in which they 
appeared has been recorded. The earliest illustrated 
Horae of which copies exist are three editions published 
by Vdrard, in February 1485-6, August i486, and July 
1487, all of them small and with insignificant cuts, and 
all known only from single copies, of which that of the 
earliest edition (in private hands) is imperfect, while the 
woodcuts in the other two, both at the Biblioth^que 
Nationale, are heavily coloured. 

V^rard’s Horae of i486 and 1487 are said to have 
been printed for him by Jean Du Prd, and in the next 
group of editions Du Prd on his own account seems to 
have played the chief part, with Levet and Caillaut as 
subordinate actors. It is probable that the group may 
have been started by a Psalter printed by Levet 23 Sep¬ 
tember, i486, and reprinted 19 February, 1488-9, the 
cuts of these appearing in an undated Horae ad usum 
Romanum, printed by Du Prd, now in the British 
Museum. This measures about 4|-x3|^ inches, and of the 
same size, but with different woodcuts, are another un- 
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dated Horae by Du Pr6 in the Bodleian, and a third 
with Caillaut’s mark at the end, in the Biblioth^que 
Nationale. The cuts in all three are delightfully simple 
and naive, and those in the Bodleian Du Pr6 edition 
show really delicate work. The group, which comprised 
other editions only known from fragments, seems to be 
continued by two dated respectively lo May, 1488, and 
4 February, 1488-9, each measuring about 5fx3f inches, 
the illustrations in which are distinctly stated to have 
been cut on copper {les 'vignettes de ces ^resentes heures 
imprimees en cuyvri). The illustrations especially re¬ 
ferred to are the borderpieces, which are of great im¬ 
portance as containing the earliest examples of a series of 
small Horae cuts continued from page to page, in this 
case depicting incidents in the life of Christ and their 
prefigurements, on the plan of the old block-book Biblia 
Pauperum. Lastly, in 1490, we have a Du Prd Horae, 
with ve^ fine cuts and with some of the miscellaneous 
borderpieces of the editions just mentioned, which is of 
exceptional interest in the history of French book-illus¬ 
tration and printing, since the cuts and borders in it are 
printed in different colours, faint red, blue and green, two 
colours (laid on the same block and printed at the same 
time) usually appearing together. The British Museum 
possesses one of two known copies of this Horae, and 
the late Prince d’Essling bought the other. 

In the Horae of the group we have been describing 
the subjects of the larger cuts became fairly well settled, 
in accordance with the normal contents of the prayer 
book. For the Kalendar there is the figure of a man 
^th an indication of the parts of his body presided over 
by the different planets: for the sequence of the Gospels 
of the Passion, sometimes a Crucifixion, sometimes a 
picture of S. John ; for the Hours of the Blessed Virgin, 
the Annunciation, Visitation, Nativity, Shepherds, Magi, 
Circumcision, Massacre of the Innocents or Flig*ht into 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin; for the 
Hours of the Cross, a Crucifixion; for the Hours of the 
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Holy Spirit, His Descent at Pentecost; for the Peni¬ 
tential Psalms, David’s fall (Bathsheba bathing or the 
death of Uriah) or repentance; for the Office of the Dead, 
either a Funeral, Dives and Lazarus, or the three Gallants 
and three Skeletons {les trois vifs et trois mor^s); for the 
Suffrages, small pictures of various saints. Any edition 
might have one or more additional cuts with less usual 
subjects, but those named occur in almost all. 

Passing on, we come now to V^rard’s countermove to 
Du Prd’s group, Horae measuring 6 inches or a little 
under by about 3^. Editions of these were issued in 
April, 1488-9, and in January, February, and April of 
the following year. The last of these, completed 10 April, 
1489-90, I wrongly described, in an article in Vol. HI of 
Bibliographica, as having a titlepage bearing the words 
Les figures de la Bible. It has such a titlepage in the 
copy in the British Museum, but I have now woke up to 
the fact that it is a modern fabrication, added either by 
an artful bookseller or an artless owner. In these Horae 
the borders are made up of four pieces, one of which 
extends along most of the outer and lower margins, and 
shows children wrestling with each other, or playing with 
hobbies or go-carts. On 10 July, 1493, these are found 
in a Horae issued by Laurens Philippe. V6rard could 
the better afford to part with them, since in August, 
1490, perhaps earlier, he had substituted much larger 
borders, the subjects in which seem imitated from those 
of Du Pr^’s metal-cuts, the printed page now measuring 
about 8x5 inches, and thus winning for them the title 
Grandes Heures, by which they are generally known 
(see Plate XX). The large cuts, of which, though not 
all appear in every edition, there seems to have been 
seventeen, illustrate the following subjects:— 

I. Prayer to the Virgin; 2. Anatomical Man ; 3. A chalice 
the circumference of which represents the measurement of Christ’s 
wound; 4. Fall of Angels; 5. Creation of Eve and Fall; 
6. Controversy in heaven between Mercy, Justice, Peace, and 
Reason, and Annunciation; 7. Reconciliation of Joseph and 
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Mary, and Visitation ; 8. Nativity and Ailoraiion liy tlw Shep- 
herds ; 9. Angels and Shephertls, ShrphcrrtlH dancing: to. Magi; 
II, Circumcision; 12. Massacre of liiutn'cnts; ij. t ornnatjitn tif 
the Virgin; 14. David’s choice of ptmishmcnts; 15. Hrarw in 
a Chancel; 16 . Invention of the Cross; 17. iVntmvit 

The cutting is good and the thtUircs are buth tjnaint 
and decorative? their larger size enabling them In avoid 
the overcrowding which had damaged the effet I »»f the 
earlier sets. These cuts ctmtiiiuetl in ttse till 14<|H. suc¬ 
cessive editions in May, July, and October of tliat year, 
from the press of Jean Pttitevin, showing their gradual 
replacement by copies of Philip|>tr l‘igout ltet\ siaond set. 

This famous printer-illustrator was eertainly prinltiig 
as early as 1488, though Mr. Broctor in hi* "index” 
makes the Horae for the use ttf Bari**, liiiiNhrd t Urtrtn- 
ber, 1491, his earlie.st book. Although imt his railit-.t 
book, I still believe that this was Bigotu hef s railiesl 
Book of Hours, and regret that M (‘lamliii, wliilr 
ing suppo.sed editions of 14H6 and 1487, should have 
accepted as authentic one of 16 .Septeml«*r. N.ud to 

have very rude and archaic cuts, while inviiing that he 
could not trace a copy. Until tlu' hook tan l«* produtisl 
I shall continue to believe that this edition «d Septem¬ 
ber, 1488, is a gho.st begotten of a tloidde uime. a b*«jk" 
seller’s manipulation (if the date of one (4 Bjgou. het\ 
best-known editions, that of " le .\vi iottr de Srpirmbrc 
Lan Mil cccc.iiii.x.x et xviii/’ by omitting the x in 
xviii, and a bibliographer's endeavour to m.ik*' this 
imaginary edition of 16 September, 1 jHH, ituue t iedihle 
by assuming—-and asserting-Aliat it-^ ttib. were rude and 
archaic because over three yc;aiN earher than any atiihrn- 
ticated Horae fnun i’lgouchet’s pres*^, iU, rditson of 
I December, 1491, was printed partly for .ale by Itim .rif, 
partly for (le ?(iarnef. who 'aibsojurmly ownrd the 
blocks. Besides the usual illuslration-. ior the it 

has pictures of S. John writing and id' the Itetr.tv.d h<r 
the Gospels of the Bassion, of Daviir'.»liotii- of pumdi- 
ments for the Benitcntial Bsalms. mu\ of I.rs tons vd** et 
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trois morts, and Dives and I^azarus for the Office for the 
Dead; also a small cut, with a criblc hack|^round of the 
Vision of S. Gregory, and numertms small cuts of saints. 
The sidcpieces, which are marked with letters to iiuUcate 
their sequence, illustrate the Creation, the prophecies of 
the Sibyls, and the subjects of the BiMa 
During the years 1491 anti 1495 at least eight or ten 
Horae for various uses were printed by Ligouchet, mostly 
for Simon Vostre. Of mt»st o( these a gootl many copies 
have survivetl printed on vellum anti tiften illuminated 
for wealthy purchasers, 'rite paticr ctipies, which pre- 
sumably formed the bulk tif e;ich etlition, arc now far 
rarer, and to .students of book-illustration much prefer¬ 
able to the coltRired vellum ctipies. GtitMl vellum conies 
with the pictures anil iKirdcrs uncokturetl, but with tlieir 
pages brightened by illuminatt‘tl capitals and coloured 
i panigraph marks, are the pleasantest to possess. 

At the erul of 1495 or early in 141/1 Ligouchet began 
replacing the woodcuts of this series of t'ditions wiUi a 
new set much more graceful anti less stiff, a few changes 
; being made in the sulijects. At the same lime he substi¬ 
tuted new bortlerpicces for the oltl, among the new blocks 
I being a line scries of the Dame of Death, which were 

; brought into use as tliey were completcti, so that we can 

trace the increase of them I'pmi month to month, so 
I frequent now were the editions. In 1497 ami 1498 

further ailditions were made to the large pictures by the 
addition of new metal tails with cribb't backgrounds 
for the Anatomical Man, chalice. Stem of Jesse, Atlora- 
tion by the Slu'pherds, Descent fomi the Gross, Ikath of 
Uriah, and the tdmrch Militant ami 'rHumphant. By 
the taid of 1499 new eriblf- bortierpieces had been 

added, illustrating the life of jtiseph, history of the 
Prodigal Son, history of Susanna, Fifteen lokens of 
Judgment, Christ Seated in Jmigment, the Cardinal 
Virtues, ami wotiillami ami Imnting scenes. PVoni 
August, 1498,^ to the eml of 1502 Pigouclict's etiitions 
were at their finest. Meanwhile the cuts of his sectind set 
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were slavishly copied in editions printed for V^rard. 
From 1497, moreover, he had to face serious competition 
from Thielman Kerver, who issued closely similar etlitions 
with pictures and borders by cutters little, if at all, inferior 
either in technical skill or charm. On 5 April, 1503, Jean 
Pychore and Remy de Laistre completed an edition, in 
which Pigouchet probably had a hand, with three very large 
cuts of the Annunciation, Nativity, and Adoration l>y the 
Magi, and eight smaller ones surrounded by architectural 
framework, representing S. John before the Latin (kite, 
the Crucifixion, the Emperor Octavian aiu! the Sibyl, the 
Massacre of the Innocents, Descent of the Holy Spirit, 
Death of the Virgin, and Rai.sing of fai/arus, some of 
them showing strong traces of the influence of DUrer. 
From this point onwards the Renaissance spirit became 
increasingly powerful in these prayer books, anti while 
in almost all their advances to meet it the work of Ptgt>u- 
chet himself, and of Thielman Kerver, amtinues interest¬ 
ing (though the mixture of old and new styles in their 
editions is often confusing), in the lumuTtms etlitions 
poured forth by Germain and Gillet Harilouyn, many of 
them printed for them by Guillaume Anahat, ami again 
in those printed by Nicolas Higman for (kullaume 
Eustace, the cuts are very inferior, so that they look best 
when most heavily illuminated. In a few etlitions puli- 
lished by the Hardouyns spaces ap|K,‘ar to have i>een 
left for the illuminator to work unaideil. In (luwt of 
these late editions only the pages with tails have btirilers, 
and these of the nature of picture frames, as contrasted 
with the old historiated borders. 

In 1525 Geoffroi Tory, a native of Bourges (born 
about 1480), who at this period of his life was at once 
a skilled designer, a scholar, anti a printer, completed 
a Horae which, though somewhat thin anti unsatisfying 
oimpared with the richer and mtire pictorial wtirk of 
Pigouchet at his best, far surpassed any etlititm proilucetl 
at Paris for the previous twenty years. Part «»f the 
edition was taken up by the great publisher of the tlay, 
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Simon Colines, anti while the btaly of the btjok was only 
printed once, tlifferences in the titlejiages and colophons 
and in the arrangement of tlic almanac am! privilege 
constitute altogether three different issues. Whereas the 
best earlier editions hatl been printetl in gothic letter this 
is in rt)inan, ami both tlie burtiers ami tiie twelve illus¬ 
trations aim at the lightness and grace necessary to match 
the lighter tyi>e. 'bhe vase-like designs of the borders are 
meaningless, but the pictures, ilespiie the long faces and 
somewhat angular tigiires. have a pixidiar charm. They 
were usetl again, with some additions, in a Horae com¬ 
pleted 20 October. 1531. An etlition of i October. 1527, 
described by lory’s chief biographer. Auguste Bernarti, 
as printed, "chez Simon tie Ootinesen caraetdres romain.s 
avec des vignettes tic meme gemv, mats beaucoup plus 
petitcs," I liavc never seen. I’hree weeks later I’ory 
printed in gothic letter a Laris Ibtrae with bt»rders of 
birds ami fruits ami fhnvers r.ither in the style of some 
of the Memish mamiM ripts. In I'Vbruary, 1529, he pro- 
ducetl a luueh smaller Httrae in rtiman typt; without 
borders, but with some very tlelicatc little cuts, used 
again by Olivier .MallartI, wht> marrietl his widtnv, in 
*.542. Tory appears tt» have tlietl in 1533, and attribu¬ 
tions of later wtirk ta him on the ground of its Ijcing 
marketl with a ‘'cross <tf Ltirraine” (i.e. a t ross with two 
transverse strokes) shtmhl fie received with caution, 
uiiIcHs the i'lttH arc fiiiiiiil ill tuxjkH by I'liry^n wicluw or 
her secomi hnshami. It is not tpiite clear that the cross 
IS not the mark of a wood-cutter rather than a ilesigncr, 
and if it really marks the tlesigner we nmst fjelicve that it 
was used by others tiesiile I'orv, sa various is the work 
on which it is found. 

Illustrated books were pulilished at Lyon somewhat 
earlier than at Laris, ami in point of number.s, if the 
comparison be ctmfined to secular books with sets of cuts 
c.Hpecially appropriated to them, the provim iai i ity prob- 
i7‘y ccpialled, if it did not surpass, the metropolis. But 
if It must he reckonetl to the cieiiit of Lyon that it had 
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no Antoine V^rard, reckless in his use of unHuitabic 
stock cuts, it must be noted, on the otlicr hand, that 
strikingly good illustrations arc rare and h.-ul ones 
numerous. Inasmuch as Lyon, before it welcomed the 
art of printing, had established some reputation for the 
manufacture of playing-cards, the mimber of rmie and 
badly cut illustrations is indeed surprisingly large. I'he 
first Lyonnese printer to use |)ictorial womlcuts in a 
dated book was Martin Huss, who issuetl a J/mv> tk 
la Ridemptim, 27 August, 1478. with the aid id' blin ks 
previously used (1476) by Bernard Richel at Basel; cuts 
of surgical instruments appcarctl in the following Mart h, 
1478-9, in the Chiyurgia of (ktido dc t.'auhaco printed 
for Barth. Buyer by Nicolaus Philippi anti Manus 
Reinhart, and the same printers’ uiulatcil /.tgt'mk dmY 
with very rude pictures is probably contempu’anrous 
with this. The earliest woodcut of any aitistu: interesi 
and of Lyonnese origin is a picture, occupying a tolio- f 
page, of the Blessed Virgin, with the Ilolyi 'hiM in her | 

arms, standing in front of a curtain, ritis is tbiind in J 

the Histoirc da C'/itTa/kr Ok'M t/ui Tim/uld ta a^iir k 
voiage dcS, Pafnx, printed by Leroy aliout *480, of which 
the only known copy is at the British MuMnim. | 

After 1480 all the firms we have naninl continued to 
issue illustrated books of varying meiit, On 30 Sep- 
tember, 1483, Leroy completeil a /./rn* i/cc with 

cuts which arc often grotesipie, though sometime** neat • 
and sometimes giving evidence of a vigmir of design too 
great for the wootl-cutter’s skill, in 1485 he Imiud a 
lLyonne.se cutter able to copy for liim the Paris mits of 
Jean Bonhomnie’s edition of tin: linirutikm i/c />orc hi 
Grant quite competently, though ia a itiu« h heavier style 
In May, i486, he printed a IJirr tin ,'lngfs 

with a figure of Christ in a mamiorla (perhaps singgrLtol 
by the engraving of the same sitbjeit in Britim's .Mmir 
Santa di Dio), and this, despite a certain iluiiisinrss in 
the face, is <|uite giKnl. In the same year, in an eilttson 
of Inerabras, Leroy went back to aits of mitvdible rude 
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ness, while about 1490 in Les Afys/eres de ia Samel 
Messc, we find him employing for a cut of the Annuncia 
tion a skilled craftsman, signing himself I. L). (je;u 
Dalles?), whose work, though lacking in charin, is neat 
ness itself. Some shaded cuts in his romance of Bert 
rant! Du Guesclin (undated, hut (\ 1487) arc among tin 
best work in any book l)y Leroy. Among his othei 
undated illustrated books are eilitions of /*ierre dt 
Praimtee, Mel/tstae, and the Pa/mw de /a jRase. 

Nicolaus Philippi and Marcus Reinhart in 1482 illus¬ 
trated a Mmmer de /a vie ituffiaiae (from the Latin ol 
Rodericus Zamorensis) with Augsburg cuts purchased 
from the stock of Giinther Zainer,^ and copied a i*aris 
edition in their / 7 c de^Saiah /fre.v liermilel:nu\ (iennan 
originals iri their Mtmdeviiie and ^desoA. Tiieir ctlitinn 
of the /h.si///a (mii/enm (e. 1482) has rather a fine 
Crucifi.xion aiul some primitive but vigorous illustrations 
of the gospels. 

IVlaitin IIuss issued an undated lixpesilutH de- la 
Bible with rude cuts and a P'rench Belial (version of 
Pierre b'erget), fir.st printed in November, 1481, and at 
least live times subsetpicntly. After his tlealh in 1482 
his business was carrietl on by a kinsman, Mathieu 
lluss, who became a prolifn* publisher of illustrated 
books, witli cuts of very varying merit. Mwo of his 
earliest ventures were the Peaprietaiee des C/mwv 
(2 Novtnnbcr, 1482), a P'rem h version of the Be 
pyielaltbm renmi of Harthohnnacus Anglicus, and a 
B'aseiailits tempaymn (14H3), both with very rude cuts. 
During' a partnersliip with J«»hann Schabelcr he issued 
(about 1484) a britnch versum of Boccatado’s De rasilms 
illadymm virentm, the pictures in wlndi arc hartl, stiff, 
and a little grotesque, but imt without character. Of his 
later b<><>ks several an; illustrated with cuts borrowed or 
copied from other editions ; but beyond a Le^ende dank 
with shaded column-cuts, fretpiently reprinted, he does not 
seem to have commissioned any important illustrated book. 

In 1491 aw futUMl at ill: ilft 
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While the pictorial work of the Lyonnese presses was 
thus largely imitative, at least two very impt^rtant books 
were first illustrated there. The earlier of these was the 
Rmnan de la Rose, of which the fir.st printed edition, 
decorated with eighty-six cuts iro^stiy small anti rudely 
executed but which at least havti the merit t>f intelli- 
gLtly following the text, i.s now attributed to the press uf 
Ortuin and Schenck at Lyon about 1481.^ 'fhese primi¬ 
tive pictures were quickly copied by a cutter of somewhat 
greater skill but much less intelligence, who “ imj.roved" 
the original designs without troubling to understand 
them. This new set of cuts was used twice at I.yon, 
by Jean Syber (about 1485) ami by Lcn»y (about 1487), 
and was then acipuretl (less one t»f the two larger tilts) 
by Jean Du Prd of Paris, who issued an edition about 
1494. About 1497, and again a few yyMs later, lu-w 
editions were issued in which most of the same cuts 
reappear, Jean Petit having a sliare in iHith edilioti«. ami 
Vdrard in the first, despite the fact that he had 1^.110! 
a rival edition about 1495.** 

The other famous Lyonnese illustrated bi«»k was an 
annotated edition of 7 'eremr *' with pictures pretisc;d tn 
every scene" printed in 1493 by Johann 'FreehsrL 'Fhis 
has a curious full-page picture'at the begimiiitg. givinjj 
the artist’s idea of a Roman theatre, witli a box tor the 
aediles at the side and a ground flotir laladled *' l•ornHes," 
The text is illustrated by 150 lialf-page t uts, a link* hard, 
but with abundance of life (see Plate XXI), These* 
certainly influenced the Strasslnirg eilititui t>f i Irimiuger 
(1496), and through (kiiningcr s that published at Paris 

^ It ha.s also been attnbwtial to Iran <‘jwfari ,a Oriww, bnt sli-rfr j« '.jA* 
a typographical argument fw thr, a-.rri|sStMj, un tb** 'st4o *4 I.v.ju, m 

addition to (rather weaker) ty|a»i‘,r.ajthjt 4I atgumritt-., wr tacr l»» iT-iu.j 
Lyonnese paper, the similatity «il the illu*>!ratj<.»r 4 tu ibuM ol 4 n&et 
by Martin Huss, and the fact that tho t/o‘>k «4i ii4 

Lyonnese. See F. W. U(wt.iilbn'« A''4r;v »/ rlr .* ;.i AV.r 

(*906). 

“ Only a few of the ctits in tbir; were •»'«!:, uUy dent,t»r 4 (.,r ;t, aU lb''’ 
ones being taken from stm:k in Vcr;»rd''i most I’ajdiawid Untnon, 
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by V<irard about 1500, and to an even greater extent the 
illustrated editions issued at Venice. 

How eagerly Lyonnese publishers looked out for 
books to imitate may be seen from the rival Lyonnese 
renderings of Breidenbach’s /^tr([irrma^wnes ^nd Brmt's 
Narrensckiff. Of the Breitlenbach, Michel Topie and 
Jac. de Herrnbcrg issued in November, i4&>, an adapta¬ 
tion by Nicolas I.e Huen with copies on copperplate of 
the maps and on wood of the smaller pictures, both very 
well executed. Rather over a year later, in'February, 
1490, a translation liy " frcre iehan de Ilerstn” was 
published by Jacciues Maillct with the original Mainz 
blocks. As for the Ship of I-tH)lH, Jacques Sacon, the 
leading publisher at the ciul of tlie century, issued an 
edition of Lochers Latin version with clo.se copies of the 
Basel cuts in June. 1498, ami in the following Augiust a 
French edition was published by (biillaume Balsarin with 
cuts .so hastily executed that in many ca.ses all the back- 
grountl has liecn omittal. 

A few illustratctl incunabula were issued at Cham- 
Ixiry, and isolated t>ooks elsewhere, but with the excep¬ 
tion of Lyon ami Abbeville no Iriench provincial town 
produced any notable work. In Spain the fme gothic 
types and frctpient use of wtaitleut capitals give a very 
decorative appearance t<i most t»f the incunabula, but 
pictorial illustrations are rare, and of the few .sets of cuts 
known to us several are borrowetl or copied from French 
or German editions. The earliest Spani.sh illu.stratcd 
book known tu me is a /utsiiffi/fis i'empomm, printed 
by Bart. Segura ami Alfonsiisde Portii at Seville in 1480, 
with a tiozen metal-cuts of the usual stock subjects; the 
earliest with original illustrations, the Marcpiis of Villcna’s 
Irabajos de I/ernt/es, printisi by Antonio dc Ccntencra 
at Zamora, 15 January, 1483, with clcv^'cn extraordinarily 
rude cuts (4 the hero's adventures. In 1484 and 
1485 an unidentified printer at lluete produced editions 
of the Captlafimi de Leyes of I Haz tie Mtmtalvo, with 
some striking metal-cut picUirial capitids, illustrating 
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the subjects of the successive books. In one copy of 
the 1484 edition I have seen a very fine full-page cut, 
but could not satisfy myself as to whether this belonged 
to the book, or was an insertion. An edition of Mar- 
torell’s romance, entitled Tiranf lo blanch, printed at 
Valentia in 1490 by Nic. Spindeler, has a decorative 
metal-cut border to the first page of text, a.nd during the 
following decade illustrated books become fairly numerous. 
At Saragossa Paul Hurus issued in 1491 a Spanish 
version of the Speculum humanae vitae of Rodericus 
Zamorensis, with cuts copied from the Augsburg edition, 
another in 1494 of Boccaccio’s De Claris Muhertbus, 
with seventy-two cuts, copied from the editions printed 
by Johann Zainer at Ulm, and four from some other 
source, another in 1498 of Breidenbach’s Peregrinaho, 
and other books, not known to me personally, but which 
from their titles almost certainly contain copies of foreign 
cuts. In 1500, when his press had been taken over by 
three partners, Coci, Hutz, and Appentegger, there issued 
from it an Officia quotidiana, ornamented with some fifty 
pictures and many hundreds of fine capitals. 

At Barcelona several illustrated books were printed by 
Juan Rosenbach, one of the earliest of them, the Carcel 
dlAmor of Diego de San Pedro (1493), having sixteen 
original cuts, characteristically Spanish in tone and show¬ 
ing good craftsmanship. In or about the same year 
Friedrich Biel of Basel (usually quoted as Fadrique 
de Basilea, or Fadrique Aleman) headed an edition of 
the Passion de Christo with a striking metal-cut of Christ 
standing upright in the tomb, watched by the B. Virgin 
and S. John. For his Spanish Aesop of 1496 he 
presumably copied the German cuts, and he certainly 
did so for his Rxemplario contra engahos of 1498, the 
116 cuts of which are all careless copies of those in 
Priiss’s edition of the Directorium humanae vitae. Even 
when in (or about) the next year he was issuing the first 
edition of the Celestina or Tragicomedia de Calisto y 
Melibea, he could not do so without German models, 
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and based his sixteen little pictures on some of those in 
Griininger’s Terence, while for his Stultiferae naues of 
Radius Ascensius he went, of course, to the charming 
French cuts of De Marnef. 

As a rule, these Spanish versions of foreign cuts have 
the interest which always attaches to a free rehandling 
by a craftsman with a characteristic touch and style of 
his own. None the less it is refreshing to turn to more 
original work, and at least a little of this (though some 
one with wider knowledge than myself may further 
minimize the statement) is to be found at Seville. Here in 
1494 Ungut and Stanislaus Polonus issued a Regimiento 
de los principes, translated from the Latin of Aegidius 
Columna, with a fine title-cut of a young prince (his hair 
is long) seated in a chair of state, holding a sword and 
royal orb. The same partners were responsible for 
another striking titlepage in 1495, that of the Lilio de 
Medicina, Bernardus de Gordonio, where two angels are 
seen upholding seven lilies in a pot; they also issued in 
the same year the Contemplaciones sobre el Rosario de 
I^uestra Senora, a fine and typically Spanish book, 
printed in red and black, with good capitals, two large 
cuts and fifteen smaller ones, enclosed in borders of 
white tracery on a black ground. In the last year of 
the century they issued an Improbatio ^Icorani with a 
swart picture of a disputation on the titlepage, not easily 
forgotten (see Plate XXII). It was at Seville also that 
in 1498 Pedro Brun printed in quarto the romance of the 
Emperor Vespasian, illustrated with fourteen excellent 
cuts, some of them full of life and movement; but for 
these a foreign model is quite likely some day to be dis¬ 
covered. On the other hand, at Valentia also there was 
at least a little work indisputably of native origin, as in 
the case of the title-cut to the De regimine domus of 
S. Bernard, printed by Nic. Spindeler about 1498, and 
(less certainly) another to the Obra allaors de S. Chris- 
tofol, issued by Peter Trincher in the same year. Pic¬ 
torial title-cuts are not so common in Spanish books 
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as in those of other countries, because of the Spanish 
fondness for filling the titlepgc rjath “ "ont 

of arms. But nearly all their early liiHiknoiK i. 
and effective, and the printer who plural 

t^ho^Thati3n^ConrS''th4bfo^ wli<>’ has alpuly done 
such admirable work in recording Spanish mciinabul.i 
and printing facsimiles of their typs, will some dav 
complete his task by publishing a similar volume of 
facsimiles of Spnish cuts ? 
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CHAPTER X 


LATER FOREIGN BOOKS 

O NE of the chief charms of the lHM)ks of the fifteenth 
century is that they are so unlike those of our 
own day. In the first year of its successor a 
great step was taken towards their modernization liy the 
production of the first of the Aldine octavos, and the 
process went on very rapitlly. In tlie early days of print¬ 
ing all the standard works of the previous three centuries 
that could liy any possibility be considered alive were put 
on the press. By 15CXJ men were thinking of new things. 
New editions of many of the old religious and diilactic 
treatises, the old poems and romances, continued to lie 
jirintcd, though nuistly in a form which suggests that 
they were now intendeti for a lower class of readers, but 
the new publishers wouhl have little to do with them. 
Scholarship, which till now ha<l licen almost confined to 
Italy, spread rapidly to all the chief countries of EurojH.*, 
and amul the devastation which constant war soon brtmght 
upon Italy, was lucky in being able to fiml new homes. 
VVith the new literary ideals came new forms for books, 
and new mctliods of Inmsing them. Ikfore i5cx> several 
publishers had found it worth their while to print editions 
m five huge volumes of the Sfitatlftm of Vincent de Beau¬ 
vais, cacti volume measuring eighte<‘ii inches by thirteen 
and weighing perhaps a dtjzen pound.s, though pajicr 
in those <lays was not yet ma<le of clay. The.se great 
v(>lumes had liecii cased in thick wooden lioards, covcretl 
with stout leather and prtitected with bosses or centre¬ 
pieces and corm;r-i)icces of metal, 'rhey were not in¬ 
tended to staml on shelves like modern books, but were 
laid on their sides, singly, on shelve.s and desks, ami from 
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pictures which have come down to us we can see that 
the library furniture of the day included a variety of 
reading-stands with the most wonderful of screws. The 
men for whom Aldus catered wanted books which they 
could put in their pockets and their saddlebags, and it 
was not long before the publishers of Paris and Lyon 
outdid Aldus in the smallness and neatness of their 
editions. Of course large books continued to be issued. 
The Complutensian Polyglott will not easily be got either 
into a pocket or a saddlebag, but it is a good deal smaller 
than the Speculum of Vincent de Beauvais, and, speaking 
generally, small folios took the place of large folios, 
and octavos the place of quartos, and in a little time the 
octavos themselves were threatened by the still smaller 
sextodecimos. There is, indeed, no stop till in the 
seventeenth century we come to the tiny Elzevirs, which 
remained the last word in book-production until the 
diamond editions of Didot and Pickering. 

Aldus Manutius, who led the revolution, has often 
been wrongly praised. He can hardly be called a great 
printer. He burdened Greek scholarship for three cen¬ 
turies with a thoroughly bad style in Greek types, and the 
cursive substitute which he provided for the fine roman 
founts for which Italy had been famous almost drove 
them from the field. Both the Greek type and the 
italics were the outcome of confused thinking. They 
were based upon styles of handwriting which Aldus and 
his scholarly friends doubtless found more expeditious 
than the formal book-hands which had previously been 
in use. Quickness in writing is an excellent thing. But 
a sloping type takes just as long to set up as an upright 
one, and absolutely nothing is gained by the substitution 
of an imitation of a quicker hand for the imitation of a 
slower one. 

Aldus had begun publishing at Venice early in 1495^ 
with an edition of the Greek grammar of Lascaris, an 
earlier edition of which, issued at Milan in 1476, had 

1 He was born at Bassiano in the Papal States in 1450. 
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been the first book wholly in Greek to obtain the honour 
of print. The Idylls of 'rheocritu.s and the poem of 
Hesiod called Works ami Days had been printed at the 
same place in 1479 and a (ircek Psalter in 14B7. At 
Florence the famou.s first etlition of I bvmcr was printed 
(l)y Bartolommeo Libri) in 148B, and was followcal in 
the years I494™6 (i.e. about the time that Aldus bei^an 
work) by five books printed entirely in majuscules on the 
model of the letters used in inscriptions. Among these 
books were the (keek Antholo|»y, four plays of liuripides, 
and an Apollonius Rhodius. l‘he printing of the Greek 
classics had thus made a start, althtjugh a sUiw one. 
Aldus now greatly tpiickenetl the pace, proilucing his 
great Aristotle in four (or, as it is sometimes reckoned, 
five) volumes, between the years 1495 and 1498, aiul 
following it up with nine comedies of Aristophanes in 
1498, Thucydides, Sophocles, ami Henidotus in 1502, 
Xenoidion’s /Ic/ini/rs, and the plays of liuripi<lcs in 
1503 and Demosthenes in 1504. Tlie service which he 
thii.s rendered to Greek si:holarship was incalculable, 
but it was accom{>anied by a very serious drawback, the 
evil effects of which lasted for nearly three centuries. 
The (keek ([notations in many lHa>ks printed in Italy 
before this time had been printetl in types imitating the 
writing in fairly old (keek manuscripts, handsome in 
appearance and fiiirlyfree from cjjntractions; Aldus is said 
to have taken as his model the handwriting of his friend 
Marcus Musurus, with all its crabbed and often fantastic 
ligatures, and the simplicity of the t ireek alphabet was 
thus intolerably ctnnplicatetl. 

As we have seen, the introduction of the Aldine italics, 
though in themselves a better fount than the (keek type, 
was almost as mischievous in its effects. On the tgher 
hand, the servi<e which AldiOi rendered to scholarship 
by his cheap and handy series of the Latin and Italian 
classic.s was very great. 'Ihe first book which he printed 
in his new type was a Vbrgil, and this was cpiickly 
followed by works by Petrarch and Dante and a w' 
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series of similar editions. Aldus had pinverfui supporters 
in these ventures, among them being jean tiroiicr, the 
famous bibliophile, who for many years was resitlent in 
Italy as Treasurer of the Duchy of Milan. Despite this 
encouragement he did not fine! printing very? prtditable, 
partly, no doubt, on account of the wars in which Venice 
was at this time engaged. 

On the death of Aldus in 1515 his business was for 
some time carried on by his fathcr-iit-!aw. Andrea tie 
Torresani, an excellent [)rintcr, but with little of Aldus's 
scholarship. In 1533, at the age of twenty-one. !*aulits 
Manutius, the youngest son of Aldus, tt«ik tnvr the 
management of the firm, and provetl him^elf an even 
finer .scholar than hi.s father. Mnancially he was no more 
successful, and when he was made printer to the I‘opr the 
anxiety of carrying on business at Rome .is well .t'* at 
Venice only added to his tiifficulties. Un his death in 
1574 his son, Aldus Manutius the younger, smimird 
him and worked till 1597, but without atitliiig anything 
to the reputation of the firm, |»erh.ips because he had 
been pushed on prematurely in his ImwIimkI, as is wit¬ 
nessed by his compilation of a volume o? elegant e-ytracts 
at the age of nine. 

The family of printers ami publishers whidi iamc 
nearest to rivalling the fame of the Aldt in Italy diiriitg 
the sixteenth century was that of the tbimia. Springnig 
originally from Florence, memlaTs of it worked Un some 
time simultaneomsiy at I'lorem c and Wince, and I an an- 
tonio Cdunta, the earliest member of it to rise into note, 
was already one of the foremost publisliers at V’rincr in 
the closing years of the fifteenth century, and sitbsnt|iient!i, 
printed for himself instead of always employing other 
men to print for him. I'he s|HX'ialitv of this VVnrii.in 
firm was at first illustrated books of all kinds, afterward-, 
the production of large ami magnificent nii'.salH and oihei 
service bofiks of the Roman Chunh. am! these ihev toit- 
tinued to publish until nearly the end ot the sixteenth 
century. 
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At I'lorence, FjIip|)o Giunta competed with Aldus of 
Venice in printini^ pretty little editions of the classics, his 
competition sometimes taking the form of unscrupulous 
imitation- 

At Rome, iiucharius Silber and his succes.sor Mar- 
cellus were the chief printers from 1500 to 1516. A 
little later the Bhuli took their place, and under the 
auspices of the Council of the Propaj^anda of the Faith 
a press was set up for printing in Syriac, Armenian, and 
other Oriental languages. 'I'hc output also of the presses 
in other Italian cities was still considerable. Neverthe¬ 
less, from the same causes which produced her political 
decay Italy rajiitlly ceased to be the head-quarters of 
European printing, yichling this honour to France 
about the end t»f the first cpiarter of the century, and 
by sonu; thirty or forty years later becoming tpiite un- 
intluential, 

T(» the tiermaii printing trade, also, the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury brought a nota!>le tlcdine of reputation. In its fir.st 
two tlecatles Johann Sduicffer (s<m of Peter) produced some 
fine iHkiks at Mainz; at Strassburg (irilninger poured 
forth illustrated books, anti Johann Knobloucn ami 
Matthias Schtirer were both prtdihc. The importance of 
(a)k)gne diminished, though the sons of Heinrich yuen- 
tcll had a good business. Augsburg, on the other hand, 
came to the frtwt, the cider and yt»unger Schoensperger, 
Johann and SilvanusOtmar, lirhaiil < >glin, Jtdiann Miller, 
and the firm <>f Higismund (irim anu Marcus Wirsung 
all doing inqwrtant work. At Nuremberg the chief 
printing houses were those of Hieronymus Hdlzel, 
Johann VVeissenburger, anti F'ricdrich Peypus. Leipzig 
and Hagenau both greatly increascil their tmtput, and 
with tlu: advent of Luther, Wittenberg smin became 
an important pu!)lishing centre. Luther's activity alone 
would have sufficed to make the fortunc.s of any publisher 
had it not been ftn* the fact that as each panquilct from 
his |>cn was prothiced at Wittenberg by Hans Lufft, or 
some other authorized printer, it was promptly piratctl in 
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uthcr with tin* rrtc'ntitni thr »»rig!!t.i! im- 

firint. Many <»f these Luther tracts hai! urnamenla! 
Inmicrs. and', as will he nariated in annther iha|»ter, t!je 
tiennan !Mt«)k“illnstrati<HiN «»!' tins |*ertet| wen: laieti very 
finely ilesi|;'ned, hut the j»aj»ei* usnl. even in itii|«»!ta!{t 
litHikN, was |HK»r etimpaivil tu that haiml in tirrraan 
tiH'unahula. and the jiivsswurk bm Mften carele****, ^ rinse 
tliiects are thuad iiitensiticd in alnin‘>t all the thninan 
lHn»ks juifdisheil after this dale, an»l itennan pnntin^' 
N««»a h»st ail ils teehnieal evieilrnee, Ihotyi^h the *Hil|njt of 
its iJi'tsses j'Hiitinued U» he larj^e. and liie greal^ annual 
lair at hrankfurt during the iMUiw mI the sivtrenlh 
t:rnlui'v Itecame the most im}»i>rtanl event in the htui- 
tratle Ilf Xurthern Liirojie, 

A little heft ire < lerinany gave heiself ii|j to lheo1..'^'Stal 
stfile, the conjunction at Basel mI tlu* )irral |»rintcr j.4iajm 
I’l'iihen aUil the great seholar La'asmus tem|sirarilv laiasi 
that city to ii!i|«>rtaitce as an intrlleitnal letUre hiOsn 
had liegiin printing at Haw*! in 14*11, tail until tsr !<.jriscti 
his frieiulship with Fa-asuius in 151 t linhlndn-.! a 
few editions t»f the Bible, some ti! the papal 1 tn lej.il*,. 
the works of S. Amhrtrte, ainl a few other t,,ook, .a ne 
special interest. Id'om I5i;t onuards he. oeapul m. 
creased rapidly both in tpsantity and ttitpalance, >,.• iku 
by the lime t4 his death in i5.r; hr had printed »..%;■{ llnvc 
hiimlretl liiMiks, iiiduding alniosi all the evorks “f lua-anth 
and many hooks in tireek. I Hiring tin;* |Hnio4k afo. 
Iiordcr-pieces and initials were ilesigncd f*a hnu hv tiu' 
two Ht4hein,s (Hans and Amhrosmsi and «4lirr ieJiu! 
artists, and he was entitled to i.mk as llu' y^a-.drkt 
|,irinter-puhlisher in fuirc»|*e in snoesoon to Aldin. 
After his death in 1527 the stipirnney *4' 
printing rested for the ne?it gmeralton tiido.p«t.i.hh. ’astli 
I-ranee. 

During the fifteenth tentui> prmiitip in bom e h.i4 
deveIo|»eil almost entirely on its *aui Ime-, \ ruj.i d.u' 
Ixjiiks of every description ha*! |««metl from iUr 
of Paris am! Lyon, ami many of them loid hevii Aj.aiu- 
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ing-ly illustrated in a style worthy of the great French 
school of illustrators of manuscripts. In the fir.st half of 
the sixteenth century the publication of these popular 
-romances, poetry, and wt)rks of tlevotion—still 
continued, thougii with stnne lo.ss of tpudity, the print tuid 
paper being less good and the illustrations often consist¬ 
ing of a mcclley of old blocks, or where new c>ncs were 
made being executed in a coarser anti heavier style. 
But to the* vernacular literature there was now atlded a 
learnetl anti schtdarly literature which sotm rose to great 
importance. As early as 1492 Jtihann lYechsel, a printer 
of I.-yon, hatl |H)Ssessed himself of sufficient Cireek type 
to print ([uotatitms in that language, anti in the foUtiwing 
year he i.ssued the profusely illustratetl etlition of Jemice, 
the cuts in which wt;re iinitatetl by tlrClningcr at Strass- 
burg. 'rrcdisel’s {»ress c*<irret:tor ami general editor was 
a young sclmlar named b»sse Hade, of Asch, near Ehent, 
better known by the Latin form of his name as Jodocus 
Badius Ascensius, or Ascensianus. In 1503, after 
Trech-scl’s death, Ascensius startetl business f<»r him.self 
in Paris, anti his etiitious of the t lassies, well known from 
the tlevice t>f a printing-press ftmntl on many of their 
titlepages, tibtaincd a considerable reputatitm. Almtist 
simultaneously, in 1502, Henri Estienne, the first of a 
famous family of scholar-{>rintcrs, had startetl in Inisiness 
by an expetiient tjf whit:b we hear a great tlcal in the 
annals of lingltsh printing, that <jf marrying a printer’s 
widow. Of Henri Estienmfs three sons the eldest, 
P'ranty'tiis, became a bookseller, Rtibert a scholar-printer, 
and Charles, in the first instance, a physician. In the 
technical sitic of his business Henri had been helpetl by 
Simon tie C’olincs, wlm, tm his employer's death, in 1520, 
became his widow’s thirtl luisliantl, and carried on the 
business until 1526, when he handed it over to Robert 
Estienne, aiul startetl t>n his own acctnmt in another 
house in the same street. I'lius, just as the ctMiperation 
of Erasmus with P'rtjben, wldcli began slmrtly before the 
tleath of Aldus, brtnight the Basel press into prominence, 
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so this duplication, just before the death of I'ndien, of 
the business of Henri Hstienne with the two firms of 
Rtdiert Hstienne and Simon de (‘olincs materially aided 
the rivalry of Paris. Circck printing, which by this time 
had become essential to a printer's reputation for s4 holar» 
ship, had at last begun there with the publkathm of a 
iireek Grammar in 1507, and hatl increased somewhat, 
tht>ngh not very rapidfy. In 1539 P'ran^ois I appointed 
Robert Hstienne royal printer for Latin and Hebrew, 
ami Conrad Neobar, a Ckrinan from the diocese of 
(‘oh»gne. his printer for (ireek. It was so*»n after this 
that plans were formed for the printing of (ircek texts 
from manuscripts in the royal lilnary, and the prepfa- 
tum for this purjMise of a special hmut of tdwk tyj»*.‘, 
Nctibar tlicii from tivcnvork the follow ing year, atul the 
oflice of royal printer in tireek was athletl to Robert 
Hstienne's other honours, ami with it the siipervGion of 
the new tireek type. P'or this Angchis \'eigeliuH. a 
celebrateii C ircek calligrapher, had podtably airradv matic 
the drawings, ami the cutting of the pumhe^ was 
entrusted to Claude fiaramoml. By 17,44 a fount of 
great primer had been compleletl amt a lunik printed m 
it, the Pmepimitia of iiusebius. A smalliT 

tyjic. of the size kmnvn as pica, was next pul in hand, 
ami a |jocket (ireek 'rcstaiuent in sextotleeitno printcil 
with it in 1546. Lastly, a third fuiml, larger than either 
of the others, wxts produced and used for the text of a 
folio (ireek Testament in 1550, the oUn-r two hnnit*. 
apj»earing in the prefatory matter and notes. 
royal (ireek ty{)es became'verv famous amt served as a 
motUd to all designers of (ireek idiararters for itraily lw», 
4'ciiluries. 'rcehnically, indeed, they are as good as' l!«-y 
could be, shtnving a great advaine in ckarnr^s and 
dignity upon those of Aldus, from whith nevetthr- 
less they inheritctl the fatal ilrksl of being Iwsrd osi 
the harnlwriting of contemfairary (treek ‘aholais, m- 
sleaii of on the book-hand of a nobler |(ert«,H! of (in;A 
writing. 
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While the name of Robert Estienne is thus connected 
with these royal Greek types he was himself distinctly a 
Latinist, and his own perstmal contribution to scholar¬ 
ship was a Latin Dictionary ( /y/e.svw-»'/^.v /Jugnae Latinae) 
published in 1532, which remained a standarii work for 
two centuries. l ie puldished, too, as did also Simon de 
Colines, many very pretty little editions of laitin classics 
in sextodecimo, some in italics, others in roman type, 
thus carrying a step further the triumphant march of the 
small book, which Aldus had only taken as far as octavos. 
Simon de Colines, while sharing in work of this kind, 
did m)t neglect other classes of literature, and, as has 
already been notetl, joined with (ieoffroi lory, another 
scholar-printer, who was also a scholar-artist, m produc¬ 
ing some remarkable etliiitms of the Hours of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

This scholar-artist, (ieoffroi I'tiry, was a native of 
Bourges, who had been a professtir at several of the 
Paris colleges and was at one time proof-reader to Henri 
E.stienne. His career as a printer began in t522 and 
ended with his death in 1533, after which his busi¬ 
ness was carrietl <»n by Olivier Mallard, who married 
his willow. I'ory printed a few scholarly books and 
wrote and published a curious work, to which he 
gave the name on the right forms and 

proportions of the letters of the alphabet. It is, how¬ 
ever, by his Books of Hours that lie is now chiefly 
remcmljercd. 

While all this giHul work was going on in Paris the 
printers at Lyon were no less liusy. At the beginning 
of the century Aldus had been justly annoyed at the 
clever counterfeits of his italic tH:tavos widen were put 
on the market at Lyon. But in Sebastian Gryphius (a 
German, born in 1491 at Keutlingen) Lyon bepmc pos- 
se.sscd of a printer who had no need to imitate even 
Aldus. After printing one or two works in the four pre¬ 
ceding years his press got into full swing in 1528 ami, 
by the time of his death in 1556 he had issueil very 
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to follow his example. The kings of France and their 
advisers at this period were tleterminetl to be rid of both 
Huguenots and Freethinkers at all costs, and French 
scholarship and F'rench printing were both the recipients 
of blows from which it took them some generations 
to recover. 

When Robert Flstienne fled to Geneva, his brother, 
the physician, Charles, was allowed to succeed to his 
office at I^aris, and he in turn was followed l)y a younger 
Robert, who died in 1571. Meanwhile Robert I had 
taken with him a set of matrices of the royal Greek 
types, and with these and other founts printed at Geneva 
until his death in 1559 - ^Es son, Henri FZstienne II, 
then took over the business, but was of too restless and 
roving a dis{)osition to conduct it with success. As a 
scholar he was even greater than his father, e.xcelling 
in Greek as Rcjhcrt had in Latin, and pnalucing in 1572 
a (b’cek dictionary {I'liesaurKS ihunrac Lingmu) which 
became as famous as the Latin one which Robert had 
published forty years earlier. Henri Estienne the 
younger died in 159B, but the listienne tradition was 
kei)t up by his son Paul (1566 1627) and grandson Antoine 
(1592 1674), the latter bringing back into the family the 
office of royal printer at Paris, amt printing an edition 
of the Septuagint. 

Under the disc'ouraging amditions of the middle of 
the sixteenth century I'reach printers gradually ceased 
to be scholars and enthusiasts, but Christopher Plantin, 
a I'renchman, born in the ncighbouriiood of 'Fours in 
1514, built up by his energy ami industry a great business 
at Antwerp, the memory of which is prc.scrved in the 
famous Plantin Museum. He had started at Antwerp 
in 1549 as a binder, but about six years later turned his 
attention to printing, in consequence (it is said) of an 
accident which disabled him for binding-work. The 
most famous of his botds is the great Antwerp Polyglott 
edition of the Bible in eight volumes, published between 
the years 1569 and 1573. Over this he came so near 
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to ruining himself that the Spanish (hwernmcnt granted 
him special privileges for the prinluetion of servie*>tH«,ks 
by way of compensation. The sack of Antwerp by the 
Spaniards in 1576 was another heavy tinam ial blow, and 
for a time Plantin removed to Leyd»*n. and als., f,»r a 
time kept a branch business at Paris. Itut he ultimately 
returned to Antwerp, ami his premises remained m the 
possession of the descendants iif one of his MUis-iiidaw, 
Joannes Moretus, until they were purchaMjd in iHyy for 
^^48,000 as the Musdc Plahtin. 

After Plantin’s ticath the liranch Intsiuess which he 
had left at Leyden was carried on by another «>f his 
sons-in-law, Franciscus RapheUmgtns. who prinlrd stimc 
pretty little editions of the classitN and other s-uihI 
iMxiks. Plantin’s own w'ork as_a printer was o»' 4 ly and 
pretentious rather than beaiitilid, .lud the bad -*tylc uf 
his ornaments and initials excrii-*ed a pourriul milucncc 
for evil on the printers of the ensuing I'cntury. 

The mention of Plantin’s Aniweip PolyglMtt may 
remind us that the first Polyghat editum td the lithlc 
had been printed between 1514 ami 1518 at AUali, in 
Spain, under the auspices of Tarthiial Ximenrs^ ^ Tlw 
Latin name of Alcala being fompluttim. this edition k 
generally quoted as the Lompintensian Ptilyghat ^ Am«>ng 
the notable features in it is the use ot a siugulaflv tine 
Greek type in the New* ‘rrstanirnt Abso|utel\ dilltacut 
from the Aldinc and all the oilier i neck type*, tmitalmg the 
rapid handwriting of the imr.k stltolais oi the srctirnth 
century, this was baseil *»« the bouk-liaml ustsi in •.miw 
early manuscript, ptissibly the one wliuh the P'k»|«' had 
lent from the Vatican to aid Laidinal Xiioem^ in 
forming his text. It was on this t»rcrk tvjr tb.tt Mr. 
Robert PrcH;tor, shortly before hi-, dralh. b.VasI hi-, own 
fount of (ireck, supplying the m.ijnsi ulr ♦ whu.li iwitli 
a single e.xccption) are ivantiug in the orsgin.il .imi 
making other improvements, but keeping »lo-.rlv to ln>) 
jnodel and thus proilucing by far the line si Loe'rk {y|‘ti 
’ever cast This has been use«l to print mdabk' rditofn 
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of the Oresteia and Odyssey, the former at the Chiswick, 
the latter at the Clarendon Press, 

Save for the Complutensian Polyglott there is nothing 
striking to record of the Spanish printing of the sixteenth 
century, which retained its massive and archaic char¬ 
acter for some decades, and then became as dull and 
undistinguished as the printing of all the rest of Europe 
tended to be towards the end of the century. The 
enthusiasm with which the new art had at first been 
received had died out. Printers were no longer lodged 
in palaces, monasteries, and colleges ; Church and State, 
which had at first fostered and protected them, were now 
jealous and suspicious, even actively hostile. Thriving 
members of other occupations and professions had at one 
time taken to the craft. A little later great scholars had 
been willing to give their help and advice, and at least a few 
printers had themselves been men of learning. All this 
had passed or was passing. Printing had sunk to the level 
of a mere craft, and a craft in which the hours appear 
to have been cruelly long and work uncertain and badly 
paid. In the eighteenth century the Dutch journeymen 
were certainly better paid than our own, and it may be 
that it was through better pay that they did better work 
in the seventeenth century also. It seems certain, more¬ 
over, that the improvements in the construction of 
printing presses which were introduced in that century 
originated in Holland. The primacy of the Dutch is 
proved by the large amount of Dutch type imported into 
England, and indeed the Dutch books of the seventeenth 
century are neater and in better taste than those of other 
countries. It was in Holland also that there worked the 
only firrn of printers of this period who made themselves 
any abiding reputation. The founder of this firm, Louis 
Elzevir, was a bookseller and bookbinder at Leyden,, 
where, in 1583, he began printing on his own account, 
and issued between that year and his death in 1617 over 
a hundred different books of no very special note. No 
fewer than five of his seven sons carried on his business. 





FINE BOOKS 

and the different combinations of these and of their 
successors in different towns are not a little bewildering. 
Bonaventura Elzevir with his nephew Abraham issued 
pretty little editions of the classics in very small type in 
i2mo and i6mo, of which the most famous are the (Ircck 
Testament of 1624 and 1633, the Virgil, Terence, lavy, 
Tacitus, Pliny, and Caesar of 1634-6, and a similar scries 
of French historical and political works and F'rencli 
and Italian classics. After the deaths of Abraham atul 
Bonaventura in 1652 the business was carried on by 
their respective sons Jean and Daniel, who issuetl famous 
editions of the Imitatio Christi and the Psalter. Mean¬ 
while Louis Elzevir (another grandson of the founder) 
had been working at Amsterdam, and in 1654 joined 
there by Daniel, the new partnership producing stniie fine 
folio editions. Other members of the family went on 
working at Utrecht and Leyden until as late as 1712, so that 
its whole typographical career extended over a huiulrcd and 
thirty years. But it is only the little classical editions, 
and a French cookery book called Le. Pasthsier 
that are at all famous, and the fame of these (tlie little 
classics being troublesome to read and having iimrc tlian 
a fair share of misprints, though edited by David 
Heinsius) probably rests on a misconception. These 
small classical editions were the last word for two centuries 
in that development of the Small Book which we have 
already traced in the Aldine editions at Venice, those 
of De Colines and Robert Estienne of Paris, of Sebastian 
Gryphius at Lyons, and of the succe.s.sors of Plantin at 
Antwerp. Now the small books of the lilzevirs were 
produced at a very important period in the hi.story of 
bookbinding, and when we hear of large sums having 
been paid for an Elzevir it will mostly turn out that the 
excellence of its binding has had 2. good tlcal to do w ith 
the price. The cookery book is an exception, the value 
of this, though often enhanced by a fine liinding, lieing 
yet considerable, even in a shabby jacket. But the 
interest in this case is due to the anti(juarian instincts 
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*^^»***i^ fee'll *i.j,ii^i luit 10 Oily Wciy to til© 

printiiij^. 1 ho littlo ckisKics, even when of the ncjlit dote 

and with all the right little hcatlpieces and all the riedit 
misprints, have never hecn wtirtli on their own merits 
more than a few pounds, while shaliby, cropped copies 
have no selling value whatever. 



CHAPTER XI 


foreign illustrated books of the 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

A S we have already said, the charm of the w.«Hicut 
pictures in incunabula lies in their simplicity, in 
their rude story-telling power, often very forcible 
and direct, in the valiant effort, sometimes iuriously 
successful in cuts otherwise contemptibly po«»r. to •4ive 
character and expression to the human face, and as reyanis 
form in the harmony between the woodcuts and tin* paper 
and type of the books in which they appear, f ti the b« »k- 
illustrations of the sixteenth century the nttint in im^rc 
learned, more self-conscious, and his design is inlerprctnl 
with far greater skill by the better trained w^HHi-cytters 
of his day. More pains are taken with acecN'.«»ric-^. am! 
often perhaps for this reason tlic cut does mit lei! its story 
so quickly as of old. It is now a WiU'k <*f art whicfi 
demands study, no longer a signpost explaining itstflf 
however rapidly the leaf is turned. Lastly, tiie artist seems 
seldom to have thought of the f<»rm of the bot*k in uhtch 
his work was to appear, of the type with whidi the text u.ts 
to be printed, or even of how the wooiLcutler was to 
interpret his design. Book-illustration, w hich had offered 
to the humble makers of playing-canis .and ptrtuics of 
saints new scope for their skill, became to the artists of 
the sixteenth century a lightly valucil mctluHl of earfuny 
a little money from the iKKiksellers, their better work 
being reserved for single tlesigns, or in some cases for 
the copperplates which at first they executed, as well as 
drew, themselves. Thus the book-t:ollector is tonscious, 
on the one hand, that less pains have been t.tken to plc.rse 
him, and on the other that he is separating by his fuihby 
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one section of an artist’s work from the rest, in connection 
with which it ought to be studied. He may even be in 
some doubt as to where his province ends, since many of 
the illustrated books of the sixteenth century, although 
they possess a titlepage and are made up in quires, are 
essentially not books at all, the letterpress being confined 
to explanations of the woodcuts printed either below them 
or facing them on the opposite pages. The bibliographer 
himself, it may be added, feels somewhat of an intruder in 
this field, which properly belongs to the student of art, 
although in so far as art is enshrined in books and thus 
brought within the province of the book-collector, biblio¬ 
graphy cannot refuse to deal with it. 

Although we have taken off our caps in passing to 
Erhard Reuwich and Michael Wolgemut for their 
admirable work, the one in the Mainz Breidenbach, the 
other in the Schatzbehalter and Nuremberg Chronicle, it 
is Albrecht Diirer who must be regarded as the inaugu- 
rator of the second period of German book-illustrations. 
During his Wanderjahre Durer had produced at Basel 
for an edition of S. Jerome’s Epistles, printed by 
Nicolaus Kesler in 1492 (reprinted 1497), a rude woodcut 
of the saint extracting a thorn from his lion’s foot. 
Durefis important bookwork begins in 1498, when his 
fifteen magnificent woodcuts illustrating the Apocalypse 
(which influenced all later treatments of this theme) were 
issued twice over at Nuremberg, in one edition with 
German title and text, in the other with Latin. Stated in 
their colophons to have been “ printed by Albrecht Diirer, 
painter,” neither edition bears the name of a professional 
printer. The types used in each case were those of 
Anton Koberger, Diirer’s godfather, and the effect of the 
artist’s personal superintendence, which the colophons 
attest, is seen in the excellence of the presswork. The 
following year Koberger published an illustrated edition 
of the Reuelationes Sanctae Birgittae (German reprint in 
1502), and Diirer has been supposed to have helped in 
this, but the theory is now discredited. In 1501 he 
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bald for an Eichstatt Missal (Nuremberg, H. Holzel, 
11517), some large designs for the Ethche vuderncM zu 
befestigung der Stett Schloss vnd flecken ^ur^berg, 
1^27) and his own book on the Proportion of the Human 
Body, which was issued both in German and in a Latin 

translation by Camerarius. -k a 

Several borders and illustrations formerly ascribed to 
Durer are now attributed to one of his pupls, Hans 
Springinklee, who lived in Diirer’s house at Nuremberg, 
where he worked from about 1513 to 1522. Most of 
Springinklee’s bookwork was done for Anton Koberger, 
who published some of it at Nuremberg, while some 
was sent to the Lyon printers, Clein, Sacon and Marion, 
who were in Koberger’s employment. A border of his 
design bearing the arms of Bilibaldus Pirckheimer is 
found in several works which Pirckheimer edited 
(1513-17). In a Hortulus Animae, printed by J. Clein 
for Koberger at Lyon, 1516, fifty cuts are by Sprmgm- 
klee. The Hortulus Animae was as popular in Germany 
as the illustrated Horae in France and England. In 
1517 another edition appeared with Erhard Schon as its 
chief illustrator, and only a few of Springinklee’s cuts. 
The next year Springinklee produced a new set of cuts, 
and Schon’s work was less used. Springinklee and 
Schon were also associated in Bible illustrations printed 
for Koberger by Sacon at Lyon, and to Springinklee 
are now assigned two full-page woodcuts in an Eichstatt 
Missal (H. Holzel, Nuremberg, 1517), and a border to 
the Reuelationes Birgittae (F. Peypus, Nuremberg, 1517), 
formerly ascribed to Diirer. A woodcut of Johann 
Tritheim presenting his Polygraphia to Maximilian, 
formerly attributed to Holbein as having been printed at 
Basel (Adam Petri, 1518), is now also placed to the credit 
of Springinklee, who, moreover, worked for the Weiss- 
kunig and probably for other of the artistic commemora¬ 
tions of himself which Maximilian commissioned. 

Hans Sebald Beham is best known as a book- 
illustrator from his work for Christian Egenolph at 
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Senis (1515). all published by J. Otmar. In /SH he had 
illustrated for Adam Petri of Basel a Plenarium or 
Evanmlienbuch, which went through several editions 
Another Evangelienbuch, printed by Thomas Anshelm at 
Hae-enau in 1516, contains several cuts with Schautelems 
signature, but in a different style, probably partly due to 
a different wood-cutter; these were used again m other 
books. 

In the Theuerdank of 1517 about twenty cuts are 
assigned to Schaufelein, some of them bearing his signa¬ 
ture The following year he illustrated Leonrodt’s Him- 
melwagen for Otmar with twenty cuts, mostly signed, 
some of which were used afterwards on the titlepages of 
early Luther tracts. After an _ interval Schaufelein is 
found in i533 working for Heinrich Steyner of Augs¬ 
burg who employed him to illustrate his Geiman editions 
of the classics, Thucydides (1533), Plutarch (1534), Cicero 
(1534), Apuleius (1538), etc. The blocks for some of his 
cuts subsequently passed into the possession of Christian 
Egenolph of Frankfort. 

The first native Augsburg artist whom we have to 
notice is Hans Burgkmair, who was born in 1473, and 
began bookwork in 1499 1*7 illustrating missals for 
Erhard Ratdolt with pictures of patron saints and of the 
Crucifixion. The chief Augsburg publisher for whom he 
worked in his early days was Johann Otmar, for whom 
he illustrated several books by the popular preacher, 
Johann Geiler von Kaisersberg [Predigen teutsch, 1508 
and 1510, Das Buck Granata;pfel, 1510, Nauicula 
Poenitentiae, 1511), and other devotional and moral 
works. In 1515 Hans Schoensperger the younger em¬ 
ployed him to supply a dedication cut and seven designs 
of the Passion for a Leiden Chrisfi, and to the Theuer¬ 
dank published by Schoensperger the elder at Nurem¬ 
berg in 1517 he contributed thirteen illustrations (only 
one signed). He had already been employed (1510) on 
a few of the cuts in the Genealogy of the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian, which a wholesome fear lest its accuracy should 
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Wciditz began bookwork in or before 1518, in which 
year he contributetl a title-cut to the Nemo of Ulrich von 
Iluttcn, while in 1519 he made tweive illustrations to 
the same author’s account of Maximilian’s (quarrel with 
the Venetians. In 1518 he had begun working for the 
firm of (rrimni and Wirsung, and this, with a few com¬ 
missions from other Augsburg publishers, kept him busy 
till about 1523, when he himself moved to Strassburg, 
whence his family had come, while in the same year 
(kimm and Wirsung gave up business and sold their 
blocks to Steiner. I'hese included not only many title- 
borders by Weiditz, twenty illustrations to two comedies 
of Plautus anti a set of cuts to the Deuofism'me medita- 
Horn's de vi/o ef possioue and another to a Ger¬ 

man Ce/esfind, all publisluHl in 1520, but a scries ot 
some 260 masterly illustrations to a (icriuan versi<ui of 
Petrarch’s De reoiediis u/riuS(/oe /o/duooe. Steiner usctl 
some of these cuts in a (.deero /h' O/pt iis ol 
has in aihlitioii sixty-seven important <‘uts by Wciylitz, 
presumably of the statue period, and also in li Jitsfutits 
of the same year, but the wm*k for which they were 
specially tlesignetl did luit appear until a year later. 
Neeilless to say, selections from both the Petrarch and 
the (accro sets appear in later work. 

After removing to .Strassburg, Weidit/. copied some 
Wittenberg Bible cuts and also Holbein’s Apocalypse set 
for Knoblautdi in 1524. In 1530 be illustrated for 
J, Schott the lieHnuiHm of Brunfels, which went through 
several cilitions both in Latin ami (ierman, ami for this 
i!omparativi;ly humble work uas praised by nainc in both 
editions, so that until 1904 it was mily as the illustrator 
of till' I lerhal that he was known. .Many of his Augsburg 
woodcut*, subscfiucntly p.iS'.ed to that persistent purchaser 
of old bloi ks. ('hristian b.genolph of I’raiikfort. 

Bt'for«* parsing aw.iy from the Nuremberg and Augs¬ 
burg book-illustrators, it seems necessary to tieseribe 
brielly, but in a nufre connectctl form, the literary ami 
artistic eiitcrjirises of the Panperor iMaximilian, t«) whicl 
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blocks were made, and an edition in book form was 
printed some time after 1522. 

The romance of Theuerdank was written by Melchior 
Pfintzing, under Maximilian’s direction, to celebrate his 
wooing of Mary of Burgundy and other exploits. The 
bulk (seventy-seven) of the illustrations in it are now 
ascribed to Beck, seventeen to Schaufclein, thirteen to 
Burgkmair, and three, two, and one respectively to Schbn, 
Traiit, and Breu. It was published as a sumptuous folio, 
several copies being struck on vellum by the elder 
Schoensperger at Nuremberg in 1517, and reprinted two 
years later. 

The Weisskunig, or White King, an account of 
Maximilian’s parentage, education, and exploits, was 
dictated by him in fragments to I'reitzsaurwein, hut 
never fully edited. Of the 2.1.9 illustrations about half 
are by Burgkmair, most of tlie others by Beck, With 
the exception of thirteen the blocks were preserved at 
Vienna, and the book was printed there for the first lime 
in 1775. 

Lastly, tile 1 ^'n'ydal, which was to have given an 
account of Maximilian’s tourneys and “ Mummercien,” 
is known to us by the preservation of the original 
miniatures from which the illustrations were to have 
been made, hut only five blocks out of 256 were 
actually cut. 

The patronage of the Emperor Maximilian gives 
special importance to the wtirk done tiuring his lifetime 
at Nuremberg and Augsburg, but there was no lack of 
book-illustrations elsewlicre. At 'filbingcn some of the 
niatiiematical works of Johann Stdftler were curiously 
decorated, and the secomi etlition of his ilpiiemerides 
(1533) has a fine portrait of the author in his seventy- 
ninth year. At Kati.sbon, Albrecht Altdorfer was the 
most important worker for the wood-cutters, and to him 
arc now attrilmted thirty-eight cuts illustrating the I'all 
and Redemption of Man, published at Hamburg in 1604, 
under the name of Dilrer, as “ nunc primimi c* tenebris in 
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lucem editae.” Their minute and rather niggling style 
renders the bad printing which they have mostly received 
pepliarly destructive to them. Another Ratisbon artist, 
Michael Ostendorfer, illustrated a few books published at 
Ratisbon itself, and others printed at Ingolstadt. 

At Wittenberg, from a little before 1520, the influence 
of Martin Luther made itself as much felt as that of 
Maximilian at Augsburg and Nuremberg. Hither, in 
1505, had come a Franconian artist, Lucas Cranach, who 
had already illustrated some missals for Winterburger of 
Vienna. Numerous pictures of saints, which he drew 
for the Wittenberg Heiligfhumsbuch of 1509, are subse¬ 
quently found dispersed in other works, such as the 
Hortulus Ammae. A few title-cuts on tracts by Luther 
and others are assigned to him, but a great mass of book- 
work, including numerous fine borders, found in Witten¬ 
berg books of the Luther period, while showing abundant 
traces of the elder Cranach’s influence, is yet clearly not 
by him. It has recently been assigned, with some proba¬ 
bility, to his eldest son, Hans. His younger son, Lucas 
Cranach II, also supplied a few borders and illustrations 
to the Wittenberg booksellers. Georg Lemberger also 
produced borders for titlepages and some Bible cuts, and 
two other Wittenberg Bible-illustrators of this school 
were Erhard Altdorfer, brother of Albrecht, whose best 
bookwork is found in a fine Danish Bible printed at 
Copenhagen in 1550, and Hans Brosamer, Bibles, or 
parts of the Bible, with whose cuts appeared both at 
Wittenberg and at Frankfort. 

At Strassburg, Hans Baldung Grien, whose work 
shows the influence of Diirer, illustrated the Granatapfel 
(1510) and other works by Geiler of Kaisersberg, the 
Hortulus Animae printed by Flach (1510), etc. Johann 
Wachtlin, who had contributed a Resurrection to a set of 
Passion cuts published by Knoblauch in 1506, illustrated 
2, Lehen Christi for the same printer in 1508. We find 
his work again in the Feldbuch der Wundarznei of Hans 
von Gersdorff, printed by Schott in 1517. The work of 
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Hans Weiditz for Strassburg publishers has already been 
mentioned. It was here also that Urs Graf worked for 
some little time for Knoblauch, to whose Passion set of 
1507 he contributed, and other publishers. In i coo he is 
found at Basel, where two years later he became a citizen 
supplying ninety-five little woodcuts to an edition of the 
Poshlla of Guillermus, and also designing title borders 
As a centre of printing Basel was now rapidly increasing 
m importance, and when Erasmus allied himself with the 
foremost Basel printer, Johann Froben, for a time the 
city succeeded, in point of quality though not of quantity 
to the typographical supremacy which Venice was fast 
losing. Scholarly works such as approved themselves to 
Er3,smiis 3.nd. Frobcii offered, of course, very little scope 
for book-illustration properly so called, but the desire for 
beauty found vent, not only with them, but with the other 
Basel printers of the day, Valentin Curio, Johann Bebel 
Adam Petri, Andreas Cratander, etc., in elaborate borders 
to titlepages, headpieces and tailpieces, ornamental capitals 
and trade devices. The arrival of Hans Holbein (born 
at Augsburg in 1497) at Basel in 1516 on his Wander- 
jahre supplied a decorator of a skill altogether outshining 
that .shown in the rather tasteless architectural work^ 
varied with groups of children, produced by Urs Graf’ 
though Holbein himself was content to begin in this 
style. In his most characteristic work the footpiece 
of the border illustrates some classical scene, Mutius 
Scaevola and Porsenna, the death of Cleopatra, or 
Quintus Curtius leaping into the abyss; less commonly 
a scriptural one, such as the death of John the Baptist. 
The most elaborate of his titlepages was that to the 
Tabula of Cebes (1521), in which little children crowd 
through the gate of life to meet all the varied fortunes 
which life brings. Delightful humour is shown in an 
often used headpiece and tailpiece, showing villagers 
chasing a fox and returning home dancing. During 
1517 and the following year, when Hans Holbein was 
absent from Basel, his brother Ambrosius worked there 
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on the same lines, and decorated, among other books. 

More’s Utopia. _ tt it. • 

After his return to Basel in I 5 I 9 > Hans Holbein re¬ 
mained at work there until 1526, and it was during this 
period that his book-illustrations, properly so called, were 
executed, including those to the Apocalypse and his two 
most famous pieces of bookwork, his Dance of Death 
and Histoytavum Ueteyis Testavyienti leones, both of 
which were first published in 153^ ^ Lyon by Melchior 
and Caspar Trechsel. These (with perhaps some excep¬ 
tions) and many of his other designs^ were cut in wood by 
Hans Lutzelburger who signed a Holbein titlepage to a. 
German New Testament printed by Thomas Wolff in 
1523, and who, if rightly identified with the Hans Forrn- 
schneider with whose widow the Trechsels were in 
correspondence in 1526 and i527> niust have died about 
the time that Holbein left Basel. Pen copies, moreover, 
of some of the cuts of the Dance of Death are preserved 
at the Berlin Museum, and one of these is dated 1527, so 
that there can be no question that the originals belong to 
this period of Holbein’s life, and the British Museum 
possesses a set of proofs of forty out of the original series 
of forty-one, printed on four sheets, ten on a sheet. It 
has been conjectured that the occupations of some of the 
great personages whom Death is depicted as seizing may 
have been considered as coming under the offence of 
scandalum magnatuyn and so have caused the long 
delay before the blocks were used, but as this explanation 
does not apply to the illustrations to the Old Testament 
it seems inadequate. As published in 1538 by the 
Trechsels the cuts are accompanied by French quatrains 
from the pen of Gilles Corrozet and other appropriate 
matter, and have prefixed to them a titlepage reading: 
Les Simulachres & Historiees Faces de la Mort, autant 
elegammet pourtraictes que artificiellement imaginees. 

1 Including perhaps the four sets of decorative capitals attributed to Holbein, 
one ornamental, the others representing a Dance of Peasants, Children, and a 
Dance of Death, 
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A Ly&n, soubz tescu d& Coloigne, M D a 

°f French verses' 

published by Jean and Fran9ois Frellon, and otte 
followed, in one of which, that of 154.; one and S 

Tf rate were priLd 

while in 1562, when the book was still in Frellon’s hanS’ 

five woodcuts of children make their appearance, thouS 
they have no connection with the orieinal series ^ 
That Holbein;s Old Testament dfsigns JSf'belong to 
his Basel penod is shown by copies of them appearing in 
a Bible printed by Froschouer in 1531, Aough the 
original cuts were not published till seven years later As 
printed by the Trechsels they are eighty-six in number 
and while the cutting of the best is worthy of Lutzel- 
burger, their execution is too unequal for it to be certain 
that the whole series was executed by him The cuts 
were also used by the Trechsels in a Bible of the same 
year, and both the Bible and the cuts under their own 
title Histoftdvu'tn Vetcyts TBstct/yyicfiti leones were reoub- 
lished by the Frellons. ^ 

Considerations of space forbid more than a bare men¬ 
tion of the Bambergische Halssgericht (1508), with its all 
too vivid representations of the cruel punishments then in 
use, and the illustrated classics published at later dates 
by Johann Schoeffer at Mainz, or of the work of Jakob 
Kobel at Oppenheim with its rather clumsy imitations of 
Ratdolfs Italian ornaments, or of the illustrated books 
printed by Johann Weissenburger at Landshut, or of 
those from the press of Hieronymus Rodlich at Siemen, 
the Thurnierbuch of 1530, Kunst des Messens of the 
following year, and Fierahras of 1533. After about 1535 
little original book-illustration of any importance was 
produced in other German cities, but in Nuremberg and 
Frankfurt it continued plentiful, Virgil Solis and Jobst 
Amman working assiduously for the booksellers in both 
places. 

In no other country did the first thirty years of the 
sixteenth century produce so much interesting work as in 
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Germany. Interesting, moreover, as this German work is 
in itself, it is made yet more so by the fact that a sufficient 
proportion of it is signed to enable connoisseurs to 
pursue their pleasant task of distributing the unsigned 
cuts among the available artists. Less intrinsically good, 
and with very few facilities for playing this fascinating 
game, the book-illustrations of other countries have been 
comparatively little studied. In Italy the new century 
brought some evil days to the book trade. Printing itself 
ceased for a time at Brescia; at Florence publishers for 
many years relied chiefly on their old stock of cuts; at 
Milan, at Ferrara and Pavia a little new work was done. 
At Venice the thin delicate outline cuts of the last decade 
of the fifteenth century ceased to be produced any longer, 
though the old blocks sometimes reappear. More often 
the old designs were either simply copied or imitated in 
the more heavily shaded style which was now coming into 
vogue. The interest of some of this shaded work is 
increased by the occasional appearance on it of a signature. 
Thus in the Missale Romanum of 30 July, 1506, pub¬ 
lished by Stagninus, some of the cuts in this shaded style 
bear the same signature, “ia,”as appears on the outline work 
in the Ovid of 1497. Work done by “ ia” is also sometimes 
found copied by another cutter calling himself VGO, 
whose name is also found on some copies of French Horae 
cuts in a Venice Horae of 1513. 

Signatures which occur with some frequency between 
1515 and 1529 are the z.a., z.A., and I.A. used by Zoan 
Andrea, i.e. Johannes Andreas Vavassore. This Zoan 
Andrea was an assiduous copyist. Early in his career 
(1515-16) we find him imitating Durer’s large illustrations 
to the Apocalypse; in 1517 his title-cut for the De modo 
regendi of Antonio Cornazano imitates that of Burgkmair 
on the 151^ De redus Gothorum of Jornandes. In 1520 
he prefixed to a Livy printed by Giunta an excellent 
portrait modelled, as the Prince d’Essling has shown, on 
a sculpture set up at Padua to the memory either of the 
historian himself or of one of his descendants; in 
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1521 he copied Marcantonio Raimondi’s engraving of 
Horatius Codes, and in the same year another by 
Raimondi of Quintus Curtius. This was for an edition 
of Boiardo, and for a later edition of 1524 Zoan Andrea 
copied yet another engraving, that of Scipio Africanus. 
In 1525 he imitated Holbein’s elabomte border to the 
Tabula Cebetis, applying it to a Dictionartum Graecum. 
About this time also he produced the well-known block- 
book (at least three editions known) O^pera noua contemp- 
latiua, imitating Diirer’s Little Passion in some of the 
cuts. Because of the rarity of signed woodcuts in Italian 
books Zoan Andrea has attracted more attention than the 
quality of his work deserves. It seems probable that he 
was the head of a workshop, and the craftsmanship of the 
cuts bearing his signature is very unequal. 

Turning to the general course of book-illustration in 
Venice as it may be studied in the great work of the 
Prince d’Essling, unhappily left without the promised 
introduction at the time of his lamented death, we find 
several different influences at work. As has been already 
noted, the shaded work which had begun to make its 
appearance before 1500, as in the frontispiece to the 
Epitome Almagesti of Regiomontanus (1496), rapidly 
became the predominant style. We find it combined with 
some of the charm of the earlier outline vignettes in the 
small pictures of a Virgil of 1507, and in some of those 
of another edition in 1508, though the larger ones in this 
are heavy and coarse. The extreme of coarseness is 
found in an edition of the Legendario di Sancti of 1518, 
the woodcuts being more suited to a broadside for a 
cottage wall than to Venetian bookwork. The style is 
seen at its best in the illustrations of a well-known Horae 
printed by Bernardinus Stagninus in 1507, and, generally 
speaking, it is in the Missals, Breviaries, and Horae 
published by L. A. Giunta, Stagninus and the De 
Gregoriis (see Plate XXV) that the most satisfactory book- 
work of this period is found. 

Another style which may be traced in many books of 
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the early years of the century is a rather coarse develop¬ 
ment of the characteristic Florentine manner of the 
fifteenth century. The cuts are as a rule considerably 
larger than the Florentine ones, and the ornamental 
borders which surround them are much deeper. As in 
many of the Florentine cuts, more use is made of black 
spaces than was usual at Venice, but the cutting as a rule 
is coarse, and there is none of the charm of the best 
Florentine work. Woodcuts in this style are found most 
frequently on the titlepages of popular books in small 
quarto, published by the Sessas, who apparently did not 
see their way to commissioning more than a single 
illustration to each book. But the influence of the style 
affected the pictures in a few works of larger size—for 
instance, the 1503 edition of the Chronica Chromcarum 
of Bergomensis, and the well-known picture of a choir in 
the Practica Musices of Gafori (1512). 

Despite his connection with the Hypnerotomachta, 
which, however, was printed on commission, Aldus con¬ 
cerned himself little with book-illustrations, and if the 
miserable cuts which he put into his edition of Hero and 
Leander of Musaeus are fair specimens of what he 
thought sufficiently good when left to himself, he was 
well advised in holding aloof from them. Nevertheless, 
the popularity which he gained for the small octavos 
which he introduced in 1501 was an important factor in 
the development of book-illustration in the sixteenth 
century. Although Aldus did not illustrate them him¬ 
self, it was impossible that the lightly printed handy 
books which he introduced should remain permanently 
unillustrated, and when italic type was ousting roman 
and small books taking the place of large, the introduc¬ 
tion of smaller illustrations, depending for their effect on 
the delicacy of their cutting, became inevitable. If we^ 
take any popular book of the century, such as the SonetH 
of Petrarch, and note the illustrations in successive 
editions, we shall find them getting smaller and smaller 
and more and more lightly cut and lightly printed, in 
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order to match better with the thin italic types. The new 
style is seen at its best in the books of 1540-60, the 
Petrarch of 1544 printed by Gabriel Giolito, Boccaccio’s 
Decamerone by Valgrisi in 1552, Ovid's Metamor¬ 

phoses by Giolito in 1553. Finally, book-illustration 
peters out at Venice in pictorial capitals, which take as 
their subjects any heroes of Greek and Roman history and 
mythology whose names begin with the required letter, on 
the principle of the nursery alphabet in which “A was an 
Archer who shot at a frog, B was a Butcher who had a great 
dog.” To an age which, not otherwise to its loss, neglects 
the study of Lempri^re’s Classical Dictionary, many of 
these puzzle initials are bafiflingly obscure, relieved only 
by a recurring Q, which in almost all alphabets depicts 
Quintus Curtius leaping into the chasm at Rome. Some 
similar sets of Old Testament subjects are much easier. 
Books decorated with capitals of this kind are found as 
late as the end of the seventeenth century. Isolated 
initials designed on this plan are found also in other 
countries, but outside Italy it is only seldom that we 
come across anything approaching a set. 

As to French book-illustrations of the sixteenth 
century, a competent historian should have much to 
say, but the present writer has made no detailed study of 
them, and in the absence of any monograph to steal 
from must be content with recording general impressions, 
only here and there made precise by references to books 
which he has examined. Far more than those of Germany 
or Venice, French publishers of the sixteenth century 
relied on the great stock of woodcuts which had come 
into existence during the decades 1481-1500. That they 
did so may be regarded as some compensation for the 
exceptional rarity of most of the more interesting French 
incunabula. We have spoken disrespectfully of the little 
devotional books printed about 1500 with an old Horae 
cut on the back of the titlepage or at the end, but in the 
popular books printed by the Lenoirs and other pub¬ 
lishers as late as 1530, and even later, cuts will be found 
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from Millet’s Destruction de Troie and other incunabula 
now quite unobtainable, and it is even possible at times 
from salvage of this kind to deduce the former existence 
of fifteenth century editions of which no copy can now 
be found. 

After about 1503 the French Horae decline rapidly 
in beauty and interest, but many fine missals were issued 
by Wolfgang Hopyl and other firms, some with one 
or more striking pictures, almost all with admirable 

capitals. _ . 1 ^ r 1 

Among non-liturgical books it is difficult to find 

any class for which new illustrations were made at all 
freely. Several books of Chronicles by Monstrelet, 
Robert Gaguin, and others have one or more cuts at 
the beginning which may have been made for them, 
e g. a folio cut of S. Denis and S. R6my, with shields 
of arms found in the Compendium super Francomm 
gestis by Robert Gaguin (this, however, dates back to 
1500), a double cut of S. Louis ble^ssed by the lope 
and confronting the Turks (found in Gagiiin’s Sommavre 
Historial de France, c. 1523, and elsewhere), another 
double cut of Clovis baptized and in battle ((jraguin s Mer 
des Chronicgues, 1536, but much earlier), a spirited battle 
scene {Fictoire du Roy contre les Fdmtieus, 

But wherever we find illustrations in the text, there we 
are sure to light on a medley of old cuts (e.g. in Les 
grands chronicques de France, 1514, Gaguin’s Chron- 
icques, 1516, and the Rosier historial, 1523), and it will 
be odds that Millet’s Destruction de Troie will be found 
contributing its woodcuts of the Trojan War as illustra¬ 
tions of French history. W^hen an original cut of this 
period can be found, it seldom has the charm of the best 
work of the last five years of the fifteenth century, but 
is usually quite good ; there is, for instance, a quite 
successful metal-cut with cribl6 background of Justinian in 
Council in an edition of his laws printed by Bocard for 
Petit in 1516, and some of the liturgical cuts are admir¬ 
able. There is thus no reason to impute the falling off 
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m new cuts to lack of artists. It seems clear that the 
demand for illustrations had for the moment shifted to 
an uncritical audience who liked (small blame to them^ 
the fifteenth century cuts which had delighted more 
educated people a generation earlier, and were not at all 
particular as to their appropriateness. Meanwhile the 
educated book-buyers were learning Greek and preparing- 
themselves to appreciate the severe, unillustrated elegance 
of the books of the Estiennes, and new cuts were not 
needed. 


The inception of a new style must certainly be con¬ 
nected with the name of Geoffroi Tory, whose best work 
is to be found in his Books of Hours, which have already 
been described in an earlier chapter. Its predominant 
note is a rather thin elegance of outline, in which the 
height of the figures is usually somewhat exaggerated. 
Tory is supposed to have brought home this style after 
his visit to Italy, but its application to bookwork appears 
to have been his own idea. There is, indeed, a striking 
resemblance between the little cuts of Tory’s third 
Horae set, dated 8 February, 1529, and those in an 
Aldine Horae of October- of the same year, but to the 
best of my belief Tory reckoned his year from i January, 
not in the old French style from Easter, and if so it was 
Tory who supplied the Aldine artist with a model, which 
indeed is a logical continuation of his editions of 1525 
and 1527- It is greatly to be regretted that his own 
Champfleury of 1527 is so slightly illustrated. The little 
picture of Hercules Gallicus which comes in it is quite 
delightful. 

If any guide were in existence to the illustrated 
French books of the thirties in the sixteenth century it 
would probably be possible to trace the spread of Toly’s 
influence. In 1530 Simon Colines illustrated Jean Ruel’s 
Veterinaria Medicina with a good enough cut in the old 
French style slightly modified. For the same author’s De 
Natura Stirpium of 1536 he provided a woodcut, of an 
alcove scene in a garden, the tone of which is quite new. 
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It is evident that French publishers were waking up to 
new possibilities and sending their artists to foreign 
models, as a Perceforest printed for Gilles Gourmont in 
1531 and a Meliadus de Leonnoys for Denis Janot in 
1532, have both of them elaborate title borders in the 
style which the Holbeins had made popular at Basel. 
The latter is signed .F., a signature found in several 
later books in the new style. In I534 w® finid Wechel 
issuing a Valturius with neat adaptations of the old 
Verona illustrations. Doubtless there were many other 
interesting books, with cuts original or copied of this 
decade, but the only one of which I have a note is the 
Llamant mal traicte de sa mye (translated from the 
Spanish of Diego de San Pedro), printed by Denis Janot 
for V. Sertenas in 1539, in which the title is enclosed in a 
delicately cut border, the footpiece of which shows the 
lovers in a garden. Not long after this Janot printed 
(without putting his name or a date) La touche Naifue 
pour esprowver Lamy and le Flateur of Antoine Du 
Saix, in which the rules enclosing the title cut into a 
pretty oval design of flowers and ribbons. In 1540 we 
find the new style fully established in the Hecatongraphie 
Cest £l dire les descriptions de cent figures & hystoires, a 
book of emblems, by Gilles Corrozet, printed by Denis 
Janot, which I only know in the third edition, that of 
1543. Here we find little vignettes, much smaller than 
those in the Malermi Bible, with a headline over thern and 
a quatrain in italics beneath, the whole enclosed in an 
ornamental frame. The little cuts have the faults in¬ 
evitable in emblems, and some of them are poorly cut, 
but the best of them are not only wonderfully delicate, but 
show a sense of movement and a skill in the manipulation 
of drapery never reached in the fifteenth century. 

In 1543 appeared, again from the press of Denis Janot, 
“ imprimeur du Roy en langue frangoise,” another emblem 
book, Le Tableau de Cebes de Thebes, andenphilosophe & 
disciple de Socrate: auquel est paincte de ses couleurs, la 
uraye image de la vie humaine, & quelle mye fhomme 
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LATER FOREIGN ILLUSTRATIONS 


doit elire, pour peruenir ii vertu & perfaicte science. 
Premieremet escript en Grec & maintenant expose en 
Ryme Francoyse. The French rhymester was again the 
author of the Hecatongraphie, and the imprint, “A Paris 
On les uend en la grand [sic] salle du Palais en la boutique 
de Gilles Corrozet,” shows that he not only wrote the 
verses and perhaps inspired the illustrations, but sold the 
books as well. 

In 1545 we find this same style of design and cutting 
on a larger scale in Les dix premiers li'vres de niiade 
dHom^re, Prifice des Poetes, traduictz en vers Frangois, 
par M. Hugues Salel, and printed by lehan Loys for 
Vincent Sertenas. The cuts are in two sizes, the smaller 
being surrounded with Toryesque borders. It is difficult 
to pass any judgment other than one of praise on such 
delicate work. Nevertheless, just as the fanfare style of 
binding used by Nicolas Eve. with its profuse repetition of 
small tools, is much more effective on a small book cover 
than on a large, so here we may well feel that some bolder 
and clearer design would be better suited to the illustration 
of a folio. In the title-cut here shown (Plate XXVI) a 
rather larger style is attempted with good results. 

The year after the Homer there appeared at Paris from 
the press of Jacques Kerver a French translation of the 
HyPnerotomachia by Jean Martin. This is one of the 
most interesting cases of the rehandling of woodcuts, the 
arrangement of the original designs being closely followed, 
while the tone is completely changed by the substitution 
of the tall rather thin figures which had become fashion¬ 
able in French woodcuts for the short and rather plump 
ones of the Venetian edition, and by similar changes in 
the treatment of landscape. 

In the second half of the century at Paris excellent 
woodcut portraits, mostly in an oval frame, are sometimes 
found on titlepages, and in other cases decoration is 
supplied by a neatly cut device. Where illustrations are 
needed for the explanation of works on hunting or any 
other subjects they are mostly well drawn and cut. But 
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FINE BOOKS 


the use of woodcuts in books of imaginative literature 
became more and more rare. 

At Lyon, as at Paris, at the beginning of the century 
the store of fifteenth century cuts was freely drawn on for 
popular editions. Considerable influence, however, was 
exercised at first by Italian models, afterwards by Ger¬ 
many, so that while in the early sixteenth century Latin 
Bibles the cuts are mostly copied from Giunta’s Malermi 
Bible, these were gradually superseded by German cuts, 
which Anton Koberger supplied to the Lyonnese printers 
who worked for him. While in Italy the small octavos 
popularized by Aldus continued to hold their own, in 
France, from about 1530, editions in 32“ came rapidly into 
fashion, and about the middle of the century these were 
especially the vogue at Lyon, the publishers often casing 
them in very gay little trade bindings sometimes stan^ed 
in gold, but often with painted interlacements. The 
publication by the Trechsels in 1538 of the two Holbein 
books, the Dance of Death and illustrations to the Old 
Testament, must have given an impetus to picture-making 
at Lyon, but this was at first chiefly visible in illustrated 
Bibles and New Testaments. Gilles Corrozet, who had 
written the verses for both the Holbein books, continued 
his career, as we have seen, at Paris. The most typical 
Lyonnese illustrated books were the rival editions of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses in French, one printed by Mac6 
Bonhomme in 1556, with borders to every page and little 
cuts measuring about li in. by 2, and a similar edition 
(reissued in Dutch and Italian) of the next year from the 
press of Jean de Tournes, the borders and little pictures 
in which are attributed to Bernard Salomon. In 1557 
De Tournes issued also the Devises H 4 roiqties of Claude 
Paradin, and he was also the publisher of a Calendrier 
Historial, a memorandum book charmingly decorated 
with cuts of the seasons. 

Partly owing to religious troubles the book trade at 
Lyon soon after this rapidly declined, but the French 
style was carried on for a while at Antwerp by Chris- 
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later foreign illustrations 

tooher Plantin. who printed Paradin’s Devises Hdroiques 
in^i t;62 and in 1564, and the two following years three 
books of Emblems, those of Sambucus, Hadrianus Junms, 
and Alciatus himself. His earlier Horae ye also illus¬ 
trated with woodcuts, and in at least one edition we find 
the unusual combination of w(gdcut borders 
plate pictures. But although Plantm never wholly gave 
up th^ use of woodcuts, for his more sumptuous e^tions 
he developed a marked preference for copperplyes and 
bv his example helped to complete the downfall of the 
wLdcut, which by the end of the sixteenth century had 
gone almost completely out of fashion. 
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CHAPTER XII 

PRINTING IN ENGLAND (1476-1580)1 

S OMETHING has already been written about the 
earliest English books on the scale to which they 
are entitled in a rapid survey of European incuna¬ 
bula. We may now consider them more in detail as be¬ 
fits a book written in English. 

William Caxton, a Kentishman, born about 1420, had 
been brought up as a mercer in the city of London, and 
the relations between the English wooltraders and the 
clothmakers of Flanders being very intimate, he ha.d, 
as he tells us himself, passed thirty years of his life 
(in round numbers the years from twenty years of age to 
fifty) “ for the most part in Brabant, Flanders, Holland, 
and Zealand.” During the last few years of this time he 
had held the important position of Governor of the Eng¬ 
lish merchants at Bruges, but about 1469 he surrendered 
this in order to become secretary to Edward IV’s sister, 
Margaret, wife of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Some years before this, Raoul Lefbvre,^ chaplain to the 
Duke’s predecessor, had compiled an epitome of the his¬ 
tories of Troy, Le Recueil des htstoiYes de TTvoye, and in 
March, 1469, Caxton amused himself by beginning to 
translate this into English. Dissatisfied with the result 
he laid it on one side, but was bidden by his patroness, 
the Duchess, to continue his work. This he finished on 
19 September, 1471, while staying at Cologne. According 
to a distinct statement by Wynkyn de Worde, whom (at 
least as early as 1480) he employed as his foreman, Cax¬ 
ton printed at Cologne “himself to avaunce” the first 
Latin edition of the De Proprietatibus Rerum, a kind of 

^ For English provincial printing after 1500 see Chapter XIII. 
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PRINTING IN ENGLAND (1476-1580) 

encyclopaedia “ on the properties of things,” by an English 
friar of the thirteenth century named Bartholomew. Now 
the first edition of this work is undoubtedly one printed 
at Cologne about 1471 or 1472 at an anonymous press 
which Bradshaw called that of the printer of the 1473 
edition of the Dialogi decern, Auctoruni, and Mr. Proctor, 
less happily, that of the printer of the Flores Sancti 
Augustini, an undated book in the same type. The De 
Proprietatibus Rerum is certainly slightly earlier than 
either of these, and there are some typographical differ¬ 
ences which suggest that between the completion of the 
one book and the beginning of the other two the press 
may have changed masters. The De Proprietatibus 
is by far the largest book of the whole group, and being 
by, or credited to, an English author, it is highly prob¬ 
able that the well-to-do ex-Governor of the English 
merchants became temporarily a member of the firm for 
its production and shared in the venture. This is the 
natural meaning of Wynkyn de Worde’s statement that 
Caxton was the “ first pryntef of this boke,” and is quite 
as likely to be true as the supposition that he took part 
in printing it as a kind of amateur journeyman to advance 
himself in the art. It may be noted, moreover, that the 
books of this anonymous press belong to the less ad¬ 
vanced school of printing at Cologne, a school technically 
several years behind that of Ulrich Zell, and this takes 
the force out of the objection raised by William Blades, 
that if Caxton had learnt printing at Cologne, he must 
have printed better when he made his start. 

Caxton does not seem to have followed up this be¬ 
ginning at all quickly, and it was not till printing had 
been brought much nearer to Bruges by the starting of 
presses at Alost in 1473 and at Louvain in 1474 that he 
was stirred to action. The first printer at Louvain was 
Jan Veldener, who worked there from 1474 to I 477 > 

Mr. Gordon Duff conjectures that Caxton may have re¬ 
ceived some help from him. There is no doubt, however, 
that his partner at Bruges was Colard Mansion, a skilled 
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where he printed riphi .tad Ms iiy|Uen,_ 

where he printed !»»ntt*'rsi W h-M -sk;.u., hv nr.ie.rh 
he printed in addjl3«iii !•> i *'a !«•». k, .n-i' a 

mure papular eharat ter. a Ik« k ,4 II -mm .. thr 
ht a Mtmk uf iiixkiuin; ,% dr* 

vutiuna! wiirk inta'*|#.'! 4*.| M.sdi Im,,,!*- h 4^~i .r-. the 

('hmihit'S tif .Uid rdiJi.r-- n! ' \ liltlf 

treatise a|»ainst the ) V .ith-n,! ' 'us t > 

(lanutus of Aai'lni;t. 1 »n»' '.,i lUv .r r ’4 4 - IIU' iir4 

lini;1ish t««»k whnh ha-i a ~ |j ; pra-stMl rn ttt«» 

lines, anti reatl'i.'< 

'* A pavani: iitvd taA"' nat v-- A 

U'lnnirlul! .tprn 4 i 1 m- !'•• . " 

The exaet tiatr at whn'h .M-r hhar.t «!:,>•■•! « ? r-e.r 

is nut knuv^n. Hr \ur. in l-ld^-,. krt Ir; < 

after that arc uml.drd Wr nuv, t.tkr ip#- 'a a httw 

* Tlw l.^tr «• A/< t Hi J.'r» 1 .h ’ Kt- »' *'W " 




I’ 1 \ I *'• } I ‘‘ii ‘ ) 1 \ \ t t I \ I > I i 1 ’ 

eirifcr as the ^ year «f lis iJisaMwarance. arwl it is 
by kicliartJ l•^yfl»n frciiii ^iirftiamiy. |irt»tttbly Ijcuaii 

L ^IriWflll^# ft# 111*. Iilli.r %«,l .iT «»»?**»« 

r» ,siii%'Ciiii»r I.if ific Miicr ytari. aiMl^wtiilc he was getling 

flic I®.® ^ «, i i 111 m i i a*, '1 » II 

“■ ■ ^'' ■' ^ ^ ■■ ' ■■ ; - ■ ■ y- > . i ! I 4l,SM|5^ 

■ '• " i ' " .•' '*‘ ’ ' . • i«-i iiiii) |<i| HAW IP 

Tp !*» Ill,' dcAih »{ t !hr .ntK italiu’ 

inml'n U^Hv-k-. h'stjvii as ■ tiv tuu‘.!r:j|tjW4 !j,«4{ti4‘.tei« 
|.nnin' 4l M Hiailr, %%lpi vhihhI 

li.. 4 4! vJaliMiirr 

A!!r: .WmI!*, f 4 ;,-4- .’t:l*..-|*' «, 4 . lu* lUillVr 

.4t V.’,.?», r> 4 '-^a.rs .tl 4 I] Iwft *4 

it ft. It: v,.';r jf: .-} \\'v}j|,,,}| 

cic U.ftii,'! Mp.ii.u.', 'r,;r, 4^ ,\ - .U}i4tj. !v. 
U!i.i Ihi- I'ift-'' V. V ;, {., , { }j 

-/..ft. ,-i, . '/-'•'■jftA .il-ft-Ufli 

ai.tSJ h;;;-. ..ft! ,,r. 4 . h.*;,!.? 4 , 

^ IH Ul tf.; .‘I t>'. -4 t?.-.--,..- iUr y r 'Aft-, t|i.,| 

of \\ V‘jk *. u -k- \\ ..) 4ft -A ft,,. ,t. ,*, .*.1 n .,*, 4'; , ur.|4sr*-. 

a! >,s iis,-Ii«, bv 

h! l.ftHAPSft-- ii*- |ft-,*ft.*4U , .iifftr I . »i«3» t .iKiMH 

tfi l,r;f. ,ftftr ft,- 4,..■„*? ,.| Jft/n .i, A. Jifl., tn a Irp.tl 

4'^ .n-'-.ftti .« ft!-.-;ft.ft \}!t'; ♦. ft Mr 

nt.ftl’" 4 - .fU'lft'ftft. r;ijH ft, .ft, ft,Ift, i ifi fly f}{,4 















i.-isr: liiink'' 

cernwl he sh.mci .. '|m- !..*'.,■ i-, m, ..M.,m 

LidX^Wli it totr I *^5 >’ rv 

a tr.tnsl.itiMji <*l tm* '' 

wmplctca it un I Ut .■-•n-l 5;.-*.. a sralay 

tine caitinii a-iH-a alnnit 

the/V v . a , .. .< ,^t. v-ur .rm 

aninectcil with 

acted aN “the tyr-t |■fv»i.•i ' ^Y' " 

:rc.4evii him-ai' -i.-ein..- !;■ W. . - ti.-u i. 

itself n^talde a. V"',‘i T../ 

naper. the iiunuia.'UU/i ^«-in,. ^ 

* In « •• Y’’' '^'■ 

Wchlmin^ter tt» the a/,u *-! d ■- \ 1'"'^^ 

haps fur the ipvatcr p;-*y : -■ ^ 

itUacks hv .mti«alirn iih'r,. !?? ; . ^ 

printer P*'the .'4 i:.-h'-. : i .^<Y ■■-. n* 

of Henry V'll, a \**5^ “hi !.!■'/• *■'••"> *■ 

year. ' I>e Wur^lr hiiU'.i-Si r/^e. a ■ i“ •» i '“'i*, -i i t■•.4n 

Jit his death Pavard . tijr raid ■'S 5 , M 4. 5.i ij-.tu.tu. 

icac, ashe had hy tlsat lisa- .a '.v.di. ;a I tit ! U>t 
hetvveen fifty and '*i>.ty v^-.ir 1 ai'. 

life he seems tu have kt<! -fa. '■! 'a.s . •= ■■ ■.■- yf-eP*-; t-.-i 
him by J»4m Skui. and k*.',.;•!*. t .-Y-*-'• ’■'••* * '‘®“' 

pluycd in his lae.me-v, . ' ? » 

"'rhe uutpUt *‘f RjHsasd I’ve- at - * n:-^ ^ ,*a*'4it 
half that uf Wynkus d,<- ..:*.! i.t . Pe, .e-lr 

|>city amuuiited P» unly -.'Y*'- 

which lie \\'«*rdc was .r.'s;''-.'’d !% %•’.thd-.. Ur.-^fa'l 

that f«ir tlie la .1 Iw'. nty Iw * s-m-;. -a ht • aP* Jp-'*' .HP 
he was the Kiny/• I'lintrt '.■•■’.'.■•‘d p’ ya's hyia -* pp** 

im|«<rt;uil b‘«*k'>, and .u».s I,* yt h:. -a a.','.!..ea .asy .4^^a 

cnnsiderably Inylirt laiidaj-i ,\ . .i;;-- *■ l'» -Y'-k *'* 

pruhahly »aine P» I'nylaisd ?. .1 / ■ U'’"‘ k“'k ^^*'1 

Machlinia’s -4(4,k. rjnpkuMy * ,-.y.l'jxiv. ■ I Y^*' 
Rnueii tu print tWit Itv. ly.yi ’Aleh.- las 















PRIMTIMC IM EMGL 4 MD C*476-i58o| 

ty|jc was _t»ii| niacle, Jlc firciiaWy l«gan work with 

,bt"4 uyiv I'Ctl" ..f i'.v.- I > , 

4*4!iu-.. 4.;'^' 54 .'.r'Jsiv;, \‘*>yVof 

;h4, UUi‘4ft#tr^! 4 J' f, /4.‘. 4^;.. HI lit,.- ,jf 

Aj.ylris I H,. h. .tij; ! H, J.J.J 

'«u4 Iv. IS, ri. 41 llj.' ill fit,h ,Mov*5I!!| Ii.hI Io |I.W 

!•■■>. .( h. , f.f t.i.-..,,f.l,,i,i l.^,!,.,!.-.. 

in, / /Vjv; U.kiv.liU^i Is,ill tinr f.atilt 

if i, i 4!fu itinu 

fiit'i t»U I'i-,' . 1 ,.t tUi' ..,if;v;’ |ji 

'4 / I';, t., I’ii,,. .,| 

, s', p ,... ... .y,, ,i,H. 4:,;}{| Ins.l;-, 

; -it ii f! 4.^4 5 /: yHSi.r'! I.v 

i\''‘. l*V . ". 4. I * , ^ , f, ; «, j„ i./lj,,,- t,,,j|.!} 

if • '*? i'-'A }.».*-;■ . -ft., '' j ;.f' !- Uj:^ 1 , ih'- Jt 

»f Ai li\- ♦ n 14, -;.1, I .t,, . ,,, ; 

''' 4 !,,, 4 ,.^ H';- , 

.? I':;,, I, ).,J,; klu'. ,ur 

5 fiiH , '-.’{j/ y v.',, ^1, li.otJalHiJ 

■S lu.oil. loi/n f ,»■''• V-v.i '. 

: fr'iU V \' li r . ,. / 5 ..*■»' ft,' '. J, ',;o« I * y 1 i 

Ul-! I,«i4 ISrfiVH,'. •.}.4!t.;4bw4 ,4 I . 4 , I, f 

|>4J y- Ur I J;u.- 

n«t 4 :;.!y a M' .' .in f ,»,*!,•; i af-in,*: 

■kV.Ui-4 i »;vr M-iS.n , ..4, ,Mr 

r-luo"'. ih.d in e!,'' { .iE-n ly- |irrii-.4 SH-irt 151 H 

iJtA4l4'. 1*1, *2,-44 ,s,;.W‘',f 4 . ISi *4x4 IrS ’ 

InhiH ,\-4,i.r'. . ^4-42%,••,• 4. '4 4, -I, .* Ut vt air 

!i,its th'. 4 ,.r ,,.j , 1 , l\., 5 i,r .Iff i fSu.in,, f'i/y i,-v, 

l.tn filiv ., 1 ,.; 5 |fftisS.".| hv host 

H' * .. ,Uf! ; vxi-.A.i .*r,, ,,!i 5;.« 

'■■ 2,-,i,,J ., J,,, , ; , i t.At/'urt. ' fr, 

'' '"■* •« ’ ,, <’ '»'2 ■■'!, ->,'■,[ f ,,,,. ,; , ,,, ,, ■' J, ; ,t , , t J ,4, 

»■« ■ «?'- 4 , ,-,( ,, 1 ; vw 1 ’ ' ,t J', t,_ , 
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l.-lXli IHHIKS 

He b«an work in ab* ni tv/* in |mi itirj*.hij, 

with jean Barltier au 4 ain-ihri rsnstcf <.r In-.k.eller 
whose initials were I, It. |nof..e,nv I-mu litu-n <a KMuen. 

In 1498 I. H. h.iil left the !Jisn nnd 4n4 H.ulnrr 

were at Westminster. In 1;^-', h'kr I h- \\.*i 4 r .imt 
Pynson. he eh.mitea Hhuu-x mm mi,; i.< iiea .mt-a.le 
Temple Bar. jKK..slilv t.» rui'-‘em. h .his 
new premises the srl;n ot the Ihse.- kuur. At a liter 
date he hail alsti a lN».»k* 4 a*l «n **» I'.tul ■■ i hnu hy.ttd, 
and uitimatelv mMvnI ht‘» piu’ttsj;.; ••ms-.- m-.I'- tiir eity ; 
Nutarv's luHiks were «4 ran* h lar k;!!d 4-. Dr 

iVokles.ihetlThm f .n;rrid. llsr ( Im- "k. 1-. - 4 ^ I'.n/.lmd. 

the Shepherds’ Talemiai, S'Mns":*.I !*.*■. -f th.- ‘s.r.r.t., 
etc. He has the di'4iiuts.m *4 h.ivnr/, pt ;!;Vr 4 . th;- .ni.diest 

Entdish inainalilr .d wht» h ase, ?; e ' In-. * -^se I,» 

US,* an editiun oi the . -.t ih-' k'av.m, 

finished in April m.M .unse; -flv en tn-!i l.\ an 

inch and a lull Hr -.tvin . t» luv,- ^-a . '-i jiinif;/. .tl.-.an 

1520, hut was alive in PkM 

Siimniing;' up the wmsk »d lli'’-r prait-M . uhn uef'r 
active helore Ifa’se wr tna\ n*<ir l!i,a t axt-n puutrd 
biKiks and ethlnms that have tiarm h^-v,n h> n.. Dr 
Wordc iit» helMf'e 15**i, ah^'U*. .dt '"/'•?!•,.m , r\!s .»ai 

before nearly tit- '-.Mi!;,-! , X.-tasv ab-atl H . 

before 1500, and 48 altM'^i-thsM . 4,ad M.^lluua ^ 

about 30. Oxford r;. M AU.m - a: I Isu. thr l' 4 .d 
number of English in* unalad.t 4I Ifi-un j. .iD.til 

360, but Eyiison and \V'yniv}s -k ivie lity;e 

printers in the siitmilh trainsV 

As wc have srrn. lyti.'ai l-r. k:n/ ■ 1‘nntri tfi 

1508. He had been pus r.frvi as il.t! ■■ «>y WdIhaiU 

luques, \ilui like htitise!!' v.,i.. a N-'jM.ei, .md w t. ih/' tsr-.t 

to hold the title. Hr w,e. U'*i’lv <4 d: *!**is, tor 

thouj^h he only pnnle'! fMvd!l I- - ^ - .le- ! err. mi! . that 
have come down to um ler. u..sl, v..*. . i-r. ,<»d lb'» 
dated b«K»ks beloo); p. thr ir.it 2-4. v/t'xn 'x psmP'd a 
proelmulion aypunst ilppre; o;- Jr*., v. !!l'. .1 Ja;.- Mated H 
and some neat WMod.ut-. t-i .d.-a .■■ 
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}* U 1 •’' ‘ ''' ‘ *■- • * ! r;^' s '■ 

I. 4 l!l 1 li*. -n*' .’. w.r, I-S f.h.- ^4 fjj,’ 

Ui t tu-” ■-• " '.-I !- Uu’'.ii 1 

hi.jr.c-. it':■! f-. - 'Itfsi',' I K,4:.h t{ 

{If-^l I 4 >* ^ ., l^.^■l' i • tv *■• v<f '.v-fk ' I :u , 

I hlivin.u,?, ,V.'I .iut ‘fi,- t '^ . i;-;.';* .*ti -ft'. u=-i.- «h,- 

.JVft JV-tMi/- .4' t If)Vf". 'H* '*'41;,, >4) OH) 

i|..*!.i4. h;,,-;,?.' if. .. s.'.’V'aVs /:.; V.jr,/ f /.^r* ■i<j4.f}'-k kifti* 

fiy^l. Jini c;#j 4 t«# # fipj, aiii Ia*||y, 

.|/i4r4,»#v . -/ f hij» i .'.Id-, i i -4 I" 4. 

U'fitt ' ''"/fl *A'.; . M.),■„'■ S,, I?,;- tl.tlj.,',- 

I'Jl'/j'S'St |'V,tfi.'4' .»!*,'•#' t 4'*,?. () ..ti:\\ llu V4 •v.«'h!'!.r'4ri’ * tj M 
♦ ■••■Ls.)'! t. 4 )' j 4 rr.> 4 .i, vUi.* 

V; 44., . 4,-'!,; ''>-."1 ?4. 4 . ,4'4 i .vHtf , 111 

!h<' vvi'i-v ■„ ,'4', i 4 iu/ l|;.. 

(.*■• >4 , S !. ■ 4. .J ( ■ . -5 " " i V'l. ,, "I 

'Vf.-Sir. I'-v. ■ ir;;, ...ij ; ’ f. ■v£ ’ -.4 ih, il 

tic fVt'. i- ■''•'• t-r '!'■ f ■-.• V*,. ?{•• . r.'V'", 

4!t ! '• t .• 5', .4 . ' ■ ', , . V .1* . \'V'! 

a 4 ) .4 ; t ■ ' -a 

Ill i ■’. .ff'.'i -’-J/i,'' 4 ,' < t - 44 ; .». ?,4’r > 4 ,' ',.4.,i,vi »,r. 

Ill f‘i .'C.i'V, H-'V, *. . 4 : 4 'v'-v 4)„ I "t 

4!<H i'.v '. -4, •A'f." ; . 44 ;,,'i -4,,-4''* ' , f. - 1 ..,,,’ . 

»-n!V’*„t'4:'‘44 .! '!'» V'k', ' !, 4".J 

.V. 44414 ,..4'. f'4' V'.!", * I . 4 .; I'aAcII 

an »^; 444 , 4 f,- 4 „j. .4 ! ,v, If. , If,... _„f.j 

I.J .'ii!.-: .u ..5 "44 ; 4,. \{ ,4'-_ , f 

14 I, ,..V' .;, %*. ''--k'. '4 

!'.u 4 .UJr-t;;-, 4v, .! 1 , ' i i . . 4 . t i T J >. 4,,'„ UI 

k •! :,4 5. 'I ... '4 4 ‘ |' |4 I?'..y 4 -!h 4 f 

V'54'- I-.'.*', i ,t'4r''''4t’ '. : ’ 4 : 44- l4'.|fny 4.ftn4 

I'll'.., :4 if! f. 4fAf. -."'V-, , 4.4’,. I ,4. k‘y 5*.', 

’4 :] W'hi.r.:.; \\ 4 ' ■■ .4 4. ) - 4 .4ij)...i 

n'-t 4444 ;-.., 4 . *<4'.' , I’,'. '* ?4i4!,.4 .... Ilf 

'ft'-'" •.,*'44-'. r-t . I',. 4 ,, ! ;, \\ i. . (./ 4'./4,*f,‘4 h,'- III 

I,U.;: 'I, ’ ^ I; . 4V„ 4 - t - r 

I'i'HiUiy *;4;V '.. 4 , .. 4 ' ' - .k-. 4 . ! i, .-4^ 










Visii ItOOKS 

Between KiS ,i«ji l ';-*4 |t5;nir*l .i few 

iHumhir -it the 'a,,!? *■! llArA^ in S 

Churehv.«\l; h»r ihr re^l hv>J;ia It.- t... luve 

{seen <»nlv n st.iliunrr wit-* I'lis s.-d ,ii iHur 

different'aiUresse'. in the uu .-5 I-osed-;;, f e-r.-rj 
ami iS37.wtiiiea {uilly inf Me W^i.lr. j.,atly .-ai In. mwji 
aecimnt, |jr!utiis:4 U}»*a.4s4-. »>t ihnis Iniu.eff.a 

few tif them le>:al the ira l',n,;is di l.-l. 

Iwo iwiiner^ Ivvnw t>* . ;r. t '{j. \ 

liankes, who turnnf .nit a l-w d- -L . in lu. ni4 

six years, w.i*4 then .Jirnl k'n a tinn;, ,»;in se.e,in the 
religinus euiitr«»i.ei-ne . •»! -1'“ h''''"’'! ha.'.'lsnaii, 

who seems tn h.ne f'.dlMwrd :r-i i <•-i.t >. d..ih 

in S. Clement's Wstlv^ut Iru::,-!-" I'-.e an-! at !h-- 4i;n .4' 
the tieuri^e. In he. .an-./ m| wa. 

sueeeede«fhy'rin»ma. 'S r*.eC.*; vd:, 

aldy wurkeii with him l -*5 uy4..e>C t a \.-.u'M-/ 5 >ne 
startin|»’ an hii‘'iwn a..*‘auul srs 5 i ■-•! "ae.a 

of laicreee in \'k'e lot a. - " .4,*- 

pieces of printiin: iunu In ^ pi^-.., ]>m\ .i l.su'.a ps-•|■4>ttiMn 
of these ion^ist". .4 cdi’.S'Si. >1 'Ja' an.! 

clamatums, i'nr the !‘r . .-ni,- .-t It-: i'aefrt'. 

bills survive, ami w»* hoon that In- .4 i^'-tmy 

a piece for them, and la. hpm «emaa 

With his ohieia! puithny tsm.i ;■•' ; -i k 'HrA in . .-duiaji. 
of the Nm'^Miyy Ihhinm- a/ ./ f nn.ft.tK Mjk. 
with the royal Naiitlion .at . i-ht 1 In -ader 

to protluee •aiftiuent oipn-. *4 I’a . It- pi mi.■0:11 -anm!" 
taneously ei|,'ht tisiu*'. Mu-r. ah ri^'hl ■.■•hr.i, .-a . Uie 

same date. Of the h-h>i < \%\vali pt:ut«--i >>n hf . “Wn 
account the plat:e of liMiiMur mu ,i M- fpvu i.* he. hand,- 
some calition of thnun'. t. .-ImanSi, in an 
extellcnt bhuk-lelU-i tn au 1 lit- «. .aa-n. 

of Sir jtdin Idiot, all o| 'ah. It . .uo ■ ft <;a tit ■ pu- •. 

On the arcessiou »4 lv.!’A,si.t \ I Jir;l., |k 
R oyal Printer, the |«r 4 lirut/ ipvra n. < a .a 
died in September, 

lie was buried as an I*.'.<|infr ■,», ojj p;-ia.'.u .40- 1 ,..at .0151 air 

»t6 





printing in ENGLAND (1476-1580) 

and four dozen scutcheons, and all the craft of printers, 
stationers, and booksellers followed him to his grave. 

Richard Grafton, who succeetled Berthelet as Royal 
Printer, had a very clie(iuered career. I le was i)riginally 
a member of the (irocers’ Company, and, in conjunction 
with Edward Whitchurch and Anthony Marler of the 
Haberdashers’ Company, .suiKjrintentled the printing of 
the English Bible of *537, probably at Antwerp, and 
that of 1539 by B'ran^ois Regnault at Paris. When 
Bible-printfng was j)ermitted in England Grafton and 
Whitchurch shared between them the printing of the six 
eitions of the (ireat Bible during 1540 and* 1541. But 
when Cromwell, Earl of lissex, the chief promoter of 
Bible-printing, was beheade<i, (irafton was himself im¬ 
prisoned. In 1544, (*n the other hand, he ami Whitchurch 
obtained an exclusive patent for printing Primers, and 
before Henry VIH's death (irafton was appointed printer 
to the Prince of Wales. I'lius when lulwarti became 
king Grafton displaced IhTthclet as Royal Printer, and 
henceforth had time for little save <jfficial work, love 
editions of the Homilies and seven of Injunctions, all 
dated 31 July, 1547, were issue<i from his presses; iti 
1548 he publisiied Halle’s f htim of LtimuisitY and V'ot'k 
and several editions of the < )rder (»f Communion and 
Statutes; in 1549 came two Bibles and five editions of 
the finst Prayer Botik of Edward VI ; in 1550 a reprint 
of Halle and an edition of Marbci’k’s Ihiok of Common 
Prayer noted; in 1551 Wilson's A7//e AVvi.syw; in 1552 
six edition.s of the scc;ond Prayer Book of Edward VI, 
and more Statutes. Proclamation-work, of course, went 
on steadily throughout the reign, and on Edward's death 
Grafton printed the enormously long ilocument by which 
the adherents of Latly jane tlrey trictl to justify her claim 
to the Crown, He di<l his work very fiandsomely, but 
on the triumph of Mary, though he impartially printeil 
a proclamation for her nine days after j.mc's," 

he naturally lost his post and might easily have lost his 
head also. I'or the rest of his life he was mainly occu- 



FIN!' liookN 


pied in wrilinK" tin ^ lu*'S»!‘I*.- Fnl he yv.v,\i'4 .i 

a Bible in !.#:» llcdtiLVI us i;.;,’ 

While tiraftun wa^ the k:ne, ^ ps-.itf/-, !.-! 

\mks the uf KuUil rMSSiei sts I taeek. ami 
Hebrew had I'iTit iMisiesied i .4; Iv/i^ndd Mr 
kevner W« 4 fe. WMitr. wh.* l!.ei^> .-jtse t'. I Js/J.iJid ijMtn 
tieiderland. w.m at ni '4 a b«-» 4 ''.el!ri, ,ui>! u.i'. esiipb'vrd 

by varitnm diaingujde.rd, |k-i'.Mie, 4. 4 I'lu-i . xnm ht- 

tween linj^liml and itmisasn Uliru -.ri up 
a printer in 154^, v.‘.th tvpv uh'. Is Is^- , n. fs.tve 

tsbtaineti I'rMtn \i relitsve .4 tuar.k:.-!t, Ir- 4,4 . e!},| 4 'nrd 
by the i^reat 4 Sita|SMi>, .b-lui t.,!.et<i. sud ! ImIus t luir, 
}’i\ 4 esM»r «*l' tiicek at « 'a ?a- i-Knlrtl 

in 1543 two ||uni!!*v-. ->! s t ;.!\ * s; r,i s.uvk and 
Lulim ihi'iknng the m-.l lor-.d. i»,;.3k m } UAj,ami, 

During litlward XT’. mi 'a- . m-. t ..• ■•ir, t*. have 

been |;ivcn murli to dons I »** ■''• ■» Ib-ds'-M,, latl 

printcti ilraiuner'H/)//»'«»A ly fue '■•j. fattyttf a;;d 
imht a i'mfly ihitviikaiien Ast-i dm 514 .; 

Miiry's rei^n he enjoyed the | ati <'n.u,/' ' *! f te. and 
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and received good support from other quarters. We may- 
guess, moreover, that both as translator and publisher he 
kept his finger on the pulse of well-to-do book-buyers to 
an extent to which there is no parallel for the next two 
centuries. No one else in England possessed this skill, 
and certainly no one else enjoyed Caxton’s success. The 
Act of Richard III permitting unrestricted importation 
of books quickly killed the presses at Oxford and St. 
Albans, which could not compete with the publications of 
the learned printers of Italy, France, and Switzerland. 
Until more than half-way through the reign of Elizabeth 
the united output of books from Oxford and Cambridge 
amounted to less than a couple of score. For more than 
twenty years after Caxton’s death there was no undoubted 
Englishman as a master printer. Mr. Gordon Duff has 
lately published^ the assessments of some of the chief 
stationers and printers from the Lay Subsidy Rolls of 
1523-4. By far the highest of them is the j^soy at 
which was assessed John Taverner, a stationer who is only 
otherwise known as having bound some books for the 
Royal Chapel, and who was wise enough not to meddle 
with printing. Wynkyn de Worde, most commercial of 
printers, was assessed at jQ20i iis. id.; a practically un¬ 
known stationer named Neale at ^100; Pynson, who 
was Royal Printer and did really good work, at ^60 \ 
three other stationers, one of whom printed (Henry Pep- 
well), at ;^40 apiece; Julyan Notary at ^^36 6s. 8d.; 
other printers at ;£io (Robert Redman), ^6 13s. 4d. 
(John Rastell), and (Robert Wyer). It is tolerably 

clear that there was absolutely no inducement to an 
English stationer to take up printing. In 1534 Henry 
VIII repealed the Act of 1484, on the plea that native 
printing was now so good that there was less need to 
import books from abroad, the King’s real reason, no 
doubt, being to make it easier to check the importation of 
heretical works. Mr. Duff has written of the King’s 
action: 

^ In TIte Library^ second series, Vol. IX, pp. 257-81. 
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“ The fifty years of freedom from 1484 to 1534 not only 
brought us the finest specimens of printing we 
possess, but compelled the native workman in 
self-protection to learn, and when competition 
was done away with his ambition rapidly died 
also. Once our English printing was protected 
it sank to a level of badness which has lasted^ 
with the exception of a few brilliant experiments’ 
almost down to our own day.”^ 

As a rule, whatever Mr. Duff writes about English 
printing is incontrovertible, but this particular pronounce¬ 
ment seems curiously unfounded. \Vhether we consider 
what they printed or how they printed it, the work of the 
English presses from 1535-57 is better, not worse, than 
the work of the corresponding period, 1512-34. There is 
nothing in the earlier period to compare with the Great 
Bibles, and the books of Berthelet and Reyner Wolfe 
are fairly equal to those of Pynson. If we take 1557 ^s 
a fresh point of departure, the books issued from then 
to about 1580 present a still more remarkable advance. 
While the work of the rest of Europe deteriorated, that 
of England, in the hands of such men as Day, Denham, 
and Bynneman, improved, and alike for their typography, 
their illustrations and decorations and their scholarship’ 
they surpass those of any previous period since the 
days of Caxton, and deserve far more attention from 
collectors than they have yet received. 

* “The Printers, Stationers, and Bookbinders of Westminster and London, 
1476-1535 ” (last paragraph). 
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CHAPTER XIII I 

ENGLISH BOOKS PRINTED ELSEWHERE THAN f 

AT LONDON 

I 

I 

D uring the fifteenth century presses were set up ! 
in more than fifty places in Germany, in more [ 
than seventy in Italy, in nearly forty in France, ! 
in more than twenty in the Netherlands, in twenty- | 
four in Spain, in only three (counting London and | 
Westminster as one) in England. In London and | 
Westminster over 330 books are known to have been 
printed ; in Oxford and St. Albans only twenty-five. The | 
reason for this paucity of provincial printing in England |' 
must be found by the social historian. The beginning of j 
the sixteenth century brought no change in the facts. 
For thirty years from March, 1487, there was no printing- 
press at Oxford. In December, 1517, a Latin commentary 
on the Posterior Analytics of Aristotle appeared with the 
imprint “Academia Oxonie,” and in four subsequent i 
books, printed in 1518, the printer of this gave his name ! 
as Johannes Scolar. A fragment of a sixth book has ; 
lately been found at the British Museum. In 1519 i 
Scolar’s place was taken by Carolus Kyrforth, who 
printed a Compotus, or small arithmetic book. A prog¬ 
nostication by Jaspar Laet may have been printed appar- | 
ently either by Scolar or Kyrforth. After the appearance 
of these eight books there was no more printing at Oxford 
until a press was started there in 1585 by Joseph Barnes, ! 
under the auspices of the University. The last book of 
the Schoolmaster-printer appeared at St. Albans in i486, 
and after this there was no more printing there until 1534. 
In that year, at the request of Abbot Catton, a printer 
named John Hertfort, or Herford, printed there The 
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glorious lyfe and passion of seint Albon. Robert Cattnn 
was succeeded as abbot by Richard Stevenage Tud in th^ 
yeag 1536-8 three religious books were prfnted fo^Wm 
by Hertfort who also printed an Arithmetic and two othS 
books on his own account, making seven books in all 
Then, in October 1539 John Hertfort fell under suspicion 
of having printed a “little book of detestable hereSe^^^ 
and the Abbot had to send him to London. The abbey 
Itself was suppressed by the King the same vear and 
Hertfort, deprived of his patron, had no induSment to 

At' printing in London in 1544. 

At York a Directonum was printed by Hueo Goes 
and there IS a seventeenth century reference to ^Donatus 
minor and Accidence from his press. Three small books 
are also known to have been printed by Ursyn Mylner in 
^14 and 1516. Previous to this, in or about 1507 an 
^xposiho hymnorum et sequentiarum for use at York had 
been printed at Rouen by Pierre Violette for a stationer 
named Gerard Freez (also known as Gerard Wandsforth) 
who dmd m 1510 This Gerard Freez had a brother 
Frederick who is described not only as a bookbinder and 
stationer but as a printer, and may therefore have printed 
books which have perished without leaving any trace 
behind them. But the only extant York books of the six¬ 
teenth century are the Directorium of 1507, two small ser¬ 
vice-books of 1513) a little grammatical work in 1516. 
-A-fter this there was no more printing in York until 1642. 

C^^^bbdge a stationer named John Laer, of Siberch, 
i.e. Siegburg, near Cologne, settled, in or about 1520, and 
acted as publisher to an edition of Croke’s Introductiones 
Rudimenta Grc2ca, printed at Cologne by Eucharius 
Cewicornus. After this, in 1521 and 1522, Siberch him- 
self printed nine small books at Cambridge, the first of 
them being a Latin speech by Henry Bullock addressed 

, f doubt right in his suggestion that this is A very declaratiorc 

oj he bond and free wyll of man : the ohedyence of the gospell and what the gosfell 
imeaneih, oi a copy, with colophon, ‘‘Printed at Saint Albans,” is in the 
opencer Collection at the John Rylands Library. This increases Hertfort's total 
to eight. 
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to Cardinal Wolsey. Among the other books was a 
Dialogue of Lucian’s (frepl Si-^aSm), for which Siberch had 
to use some Greek type, and a work on letter-writing (De 
conscribendis epistolis) by Erasmus, with whom he seems 
to have been on friendly terms. After 1522 no more books 
were printed at Cambridge until 1583- 

At Tavistock in 1525 a monk named Thomas Richard 
printed a translation of Boethius’s De ConsolaHone Philo- 
sophiae for “the ryght worschypful esquyer Mayster Robert 
Langdon.” Nine years later, in 1534 ) same press 
printed the Statutes concerning the Devonshire Stan¬ 
naries or Tin Mines. These are the only two early books 
known to have been printed at Tavistock. 

At Abingdon in 1528, John Scolar, presumably the 
same man who had previously worked a few miles off at 
Oxford, printed a Portiforium or Breviary for the use of 
the monastery. No other early book is known to have 
been printed there. 

From 1539, when John Hertfort was summoned from 
St. Albans, to the end of the reign of Henry VIII, we know 
of no provincial printing in England. But on the acces¬ 
sion of Edward VI the extreme Protestants who had fled 
from England to the Netherlands, Germany, and Switzer¬ 
land, came flocking back, and some of them seem to have 
stopped at Ipswich. Two, or perhaps three printers, all 
in the Protestant interest, worked there in the first few 
months of the new reign. The first of these, Anthony 
Scoloker, printed seven books at Ipswich in 1547 and 
1548, and then went on to London. The second, John 
Overton, brought over with him from Wesel the text of 
Bishop Bale’s Latin bibliographyof the Illustrious Writers 
of Britain, printed there by Theodoricus Plateanus, other¬ 
wise Dirick van der Straten, and may or may not have 
printed at Ipswich two additional sheets, which he dated 
there 31 July, 1548.^ The third printer, John Oswen, 

1 Mr. Duff plausibly suggests that Overton’s name in the colophon was 
merely a device for surmounting the restrictions on the circulation in England of 
books printed abroad. 
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printed at Ipswich eleven tracts, mostly controversial in 
or about 1548, and then removed to wicester ' 

On his arrival at Worcester late in 1^48 or earlv in 

VT ■ ®¥^'ned a special pri’vilege fLm 

Edward yi for printing service-books for use in the 

Wales and produced there three editions 
of the first Prayer Book of Edward VI and a New 
Testament Besides these, from 1549 to 1553 he printed 
eighteen other books, mostly of controversial theoloev 
calling himself m his imprints “Printer appoynted by the 
Kinges Maiestie for the Principalitie of Wales and the 
Marches of the same.” On the accession of Mary it 
being no longer safe to print Protestant theology. Oswen’s 
press ceased working. 

At Canterbury in 1549 John Mychell, or Mitchell, who 
had moved there after producing a few books in London 
printed an English psalter, “ poynted as it shall be songe 
in churches.” During Edward’s reign Mychell printed 
at Canterbury altogether some twenty books and tracts, 
mostly more or less controversial treatises on the 
Protestant side. On the accession of Mary he ceased 
publishing till 1556, when his press was employed by 
Cardinal Pole to print his Articles of Visitation. 

The next year, by the charter granted to the Stationers’ 
Company, printing outside London was forbidden, the 
prohibition being subsequently relaxed in favour of the two 
Universities, although it was nearly thirty years before 
they availed themselves of their right. In the previous 
eighty years only about a hundred books' had been pro¬ 
duced at the provincial presses, and in the year in which 
the charter was granted it can hardly be said that any 
press outside London was in existence. The new 
regulation stood in the way of development, but it was a 
development for which there seems to have been little 
demand. We may see some slight confirmation of this 

^ Those recorded by Mr. E. G. Duff in his Sandars Lectures on “The 
English Provincial Printers, Stationers, and Bookbinders to 1557,” by my reckoning 
number 114. 
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view in the fact that during Elizabeth’s reign there was . 
very little secret printing, though there had probably j 
been a good deal under Mary. The three Elizabethan 
secret presses which have been chronicled were; 

(1) A Puritan press which printed various tracts on 

Church government, written by Thomas Cartwright. 
These were printed secretly in 157 ^ i 573 » 

Wandsworth, afterwards at Hempstead, near Saffron 
Walden, in Essex. The press was seized in August, 
1573, and the type handed to Henry Bynneman, who, 
the next year, used it to reprint Cartwright’s attack, 
interpolating Whitgift’s replies in larger type. 

(2) A Jesuit press which printed for Edmund Campion 
and Robert Parsons in 1580 and 1581, first at Green- 
street House in East Ham, afterwards at Stonor Park, 
near Henley. The press was managed by Stephen 
Brinckley, who was ultimately captured and imprisoned 
for nearly two years. 

(3) The Puritan travelling press, from which issued 
the famous Martin Marprelate tracts in 1588 and 1589* 
Some of these were printed in East Molesey, in Surrey ; 
others in the house of Sir Richard Knightley at Fawsley, 
near Daventry, others in that of Roger Wigston of 
Wolston Priory, between Coventry and Rugby. The 
chief printer of them was Robert Waldegrave, who 
eventually fled first to La Rochelle, where he may have 
printed one of the tracts, and then to Edinburgh, where 
he became a printer of some importance. 

While there was thus very little secret printing in 
England, exiled Protestants, Catholics, and Noncon¬ 
formists all in turn made frequent recourse to foreign 
presses, and apparently succeeded in circulating their 
books in England. Religious repression, however, 
though the chief, was not the only cause of English books 
being printed abroad. From a very early time the 
superior skill of foreign printers had procured them many 
commissions to print service-books for the English 
market, alike on account of their greater accuracy, their 
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experience in printing in red and black, and the mere 
attractive illustrations which they had at their dfsn^sa? 
N^ot long after 1470 a Sarum Breviary was printed 
^road, possibly at Cologne. Caxton employed LSrS 
Maynyal of Pans, to print a Missal (and probably^a 
^genda) for him in 1487, and Johann nlimman^or 

Venice. When the Pans printers and publishers'had 
won the admiration i^ all Europe by their pretty editions 
of the Hours of the Blessed Virgin, they competed with 
each other for the English market Early in th? sixteenth 
century Wolfgang Hopyl pnnted some magnificent 
oarum Missals and also an Antiphoner and Legenda 
besides some very fine editions of Lyndewood’s Constitu¬ 
tions. Breviaries, Missals, and Primers were also poured 
out for Engbsh use by Fran9ois Regnault, and in lesser 
numbers by nearly a dozen other Paris firms, and Martin 
Morin and other printers plied the same trade at Rouen 
while Christoffel van Remunde, of Endhoven, was busy 
at Antwerp. The predominance of the foreign editions 
of these books over those printed in England may be 
estimated from the fact that of 105 Sarum service- 
books printed before 1540 in the possession of the 
British Museum, one was printed at Basel, one 
at Venice, eleven at Rouen, twelve at Antwerp, as 
many as fifty-six at Paris, and only twenty-four in 
England.^ 

In addition to service-books, a good many of the 
smaller Latin grammatical works were printed for the 
English market in France and the Low Countries, their 
destination being occasionally stated, but more often 
inferred from the appearance in them of English explana¬ 
tions of Latin words or phrases. A few attempts were 
also made to issue popular English works in competition 
with those produced at home. The most formidable of 
these rivalries was that of Gerard Leeu at Antwerp, who, 

^ This reckoning was made in 1896, but the proportion has not been 
substantially altered. 
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after printing three entertaining books (The History of 
Jason, Knight Paris and the Fair Flenne, and the 
Dialogue of Salomon and Marcolfhus), embarked on a 
more important work, The Chronicles of England, and 
might have seriously injured the home trade had he not 
met his death in a quarrel with a workman while the , 
Chronicles were still on the press.^ 

Soon after 1500 another Antwerp printer, Adriaen von 
Berghen, in addition to Holt’s Lac Puerorum, published 
the commonplace book of a London merchant which, 
passes under the name of Arnold's Chronicle, and is 
famous as containing the earliest text of the Nutbrown 
Maid. A little later still, Jan van Doesborch was at work 
at the same place, and between 1505 and 1530 produced 
at least eighteen popular English books, including Tyll 
Howleglas, Virgilius the Magician, Robin Hood, and an 
account of recent discoveries entitled, “ Of the new landes 
and of the people found by the messengers of the kynge 
of portyngale named Emanuel.” 

Doesborch’s books are poorly printed and illustrated, 
but his texts are not noticeably worse than those in con¬ 
temporary editions published in England. The reverse 
is the case with two English books produced (1503) 
the famous Paris publisher, Antoine V 6 rard, The traitte 
of god lyuyng and good deying and The Kalendayr of 
Shyf Jars. These have the illustrations which book-lovers 
prize so highly in i)\.& Kalendrier des Bergers and Art de 
bien viure et de bien mourir, but the translations seem to 
have been made by a Scot, only less ill equipped in Scottish 
t han in French. In a third translation, from Pierre 
Gringore’s Chasteau de Labeur, Vdrard was more fortu¬ 
nate, for the Castell of Labour was rendered into (for that 
unpoetical period) very passable verse by Alexander 
Barclay. Vdrard, however, had no cause to congratulate 
himself, for both Pynson and DeWorde reprinted Barclay’s 
translation with copies of the woodcuts, and the other two 

^ The colophon to the Chronicles which commemorates Leeu has already been 
quoted (p. 8i). 
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books in new translations, so that in future he l<-ff 
secular English market alone. ^ 

It may be supposed that the Act of 1534 restrictine* 
the importation of foreign books into England’ finally put 
an end to competition of the kind which Leeu, v/r£d 
and Doesborch had attempted. But isolated’ English 
books have continued to appear abroad down to our own 
day, and form a miscellaneous, but curious and interesting 
appendix in the great volume of the English book trade 
From 1525 onwards, however, until nearly the end of the 
seventeenth century, compared with the masses of theolo¬ 
gical books alternately by Protestant and Roman Catholic 
English exiles, printed in the Low Countries, Germany, 
Switzerland, and France, the output of secular work sinks 
into insignificance. The stream begins with Tyndale’s 
New Testament, of which a few sheets were printed at 
Cologne (see Plate XXVIII), two editions at Worms, and 
half a dozen or more at Antwerp before it was suffered to 
appear in England. 

The first English Bible is believed to have been 
printed (1535) by Christopher Froschauer at Zurich, the 
second (1537) at Antwerp, the third (1539) was begun at 
Paris and completed in England. Besides their New 
Testaments, Tyndale and George Joy published a good 
many controversial works at Antwerp. In the next 
generation the city became one of the strongholds of the 
Romanist exiles after the accession of Elizabeth, and 
Hans de Laet, John Fouler, Willem Sylvius, and Gillis van 
Diest the younger were frequently called on in 1564-6 to 
provide paper and print for Stapleton, Harding, William 
Rastell, and the other antagonists of Bishop Jewel. 

In 1528 and the following year books by Tyndale, 
Roy, and Frith appeared purporting to be printed by 
“ Hans Luft at Malborowe in the land of Hesse.” A 
later book with this imprint has been shown by Mr. 
Sayle to have been printed at Antwerp; whether these 
earlier works were really produced at Marburg, or, as 
has been conjectured, at Cologne, or again at Hamburg, is 
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still uncertain. In the ’forties and ’fifties Christopher 
Froschauer printed several English Protestant books at 
Zurich, including A faythfuU admonycion of a certen 
trewe pastor and prophets sent unto the germanes, trans¬ 
lated from Luther’s Warnunge, with the pleasing imprint 
“at Grenewych by Conrade Freeman in the month of 
1554 -’’ In. the’fifties, again, Jean Crespin and other 
Geneva printers worked for John Knox, and the Geneva 
New Testament was produced there in 1558 and the Bible 
in 1560. In the ’sixties, as we have seen, many treatises 
attacking Bishop Jewel were issued at Antwerp, others 
appeared at Louvain, and about the same time (1566), at 
Emden, G. van der Erven was printing for exiled Puritans 
some of their diatribes against the “ Popish aparrell ” (i.e. 
the surplice) which Elizabeth prescribed for the English 
Church. 

In 1574 we encounter at Amsterdam a curious group 
of niiie little books “ translated out of Base-Almayne into 
English,” in which Hendrik Niclas preached the doctrines 
of the “ Family of Love.” From that time onwards a 
good deal of theological literature on the Protestant side 
was published by Amsterdam presses. Richard Schilders 
at Middelburg was also an extensive publisher of this 
class of book. Presses at Leyden and Dort made similar 
contributions, but on a smaller scale. On the Roman 
Catholic side the head-quarters of propagandist literature, 
as we have seen, were at first at Antwerp and Louvain, at 
both of which places John Fouler had presses. In the 
’eighties the existence of the English college at Rheims 
caused several Catholic books to be printed there, notably 
the translation of the New Testament which was made in 
the college itself. For like reasons much Catholic litera¬ 
ture was published from 1602 onwards at St. Omer, and 
from 1604 onwards at Douai. Books of the same class, 
though in smaller numbers, appeared also at Paris and 
Rouen. 

Individually the books from the presses we have been 
naming, both on the Romanist and the Puritan side, are 
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unattractive to look at and dull to read. Collectively thev 
form a very curious and interesting episode in English 
bibliography, which deserves more study than it has vet 
received, though Mr. Sayle has made an excellent begin¬ 
ning in his lists of English books printed on the Continent 
in the third volume of his Early English Printed Books 

the University Library, Cambridge. Since then Mr 
Steele and Mr. Dover Wilson have made important con¬ 
tributions to the subject, but much still remains to be done 

It was doubtless the existence of these foreign safety- 
valves which rendered the course of English printing after 
the grant of a charter to the Stationers’ Company so 
smooth and uneventful.' Two violations of the terms of the 
charter were winked at or authorized, in some way not 
known to us, by the Crown. The first of these was the 
printing of a few books for the use of foreign refugees by 
Antony de Solempne at Norwich. Most of these books 
were in Dutch, but in 1569 Antony Corranus, previously 
pastor of the Spanish Protestant congregation at Ant¬ 
werp, published through de Solempne certain broadside 
tables De Operibus Dei in Latin, French, Dutch, and 
English, of which copies only of the first and second have 
been traced. In 1570 another English broadside com¬ 
memorated the execution at Norwich of Thomas Brooke. 
Archbishop Parker seems to have resented the publication, 
nnexamined, of the De Operibus Dei, but de Solempne 
placed the royal arms and a loyal motto (Godt bewaer de 
Coninginne Elizabeth) on some of his books, and seems 
in some way or another to have secured the Queen’s 
protection. 

Mr. Allnutt, to whose exhaustive articles on “ English 
Provincial Printing” in the second volume of Biblio- 
^T^aphica all subsequent writers on the subject must 
needs be indebted, conscientiously includes among his 

^ Before the incorporation of the Company brought English printing more 
easily under supervision, at least a few books had been issued by English printers 
with spurious foreign imprints, of which the most impudent was “ At Rome under 
tb.e Castle of St. Angelo/' 
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notes one on the edition of Archbishop Parker’s De 
y 4 nttquitate Ecclesiae Bvitafinicue printed for him by 
John Day, in all probability at Lambeth Palace, where a 
small staff of book-fashioners worked under the archiepis- 
copal eye. Eton is a good deal farther “ out of bounds ” 
than Lambeth, but the employment of the King’s Printer, 
John Norton, and a dedication to the King saved Sir 
Henry Savile from any interference when he started print¬ 
ing his fine edition of the works of S. John Chrysostom in 
the original Greek. The eight folio volumes of which this 
consists are dated from i6io to 1613, and in these and 
the two following years five other Greek books were 
printed under Savile’s supervision. After this his type 
was presented to the University of Oxford, where a fairly 
flourishing press had been at work since 1585. 

That printing at Oxford made a new start in 1585 was 
due no doubt to the example of Cambridge, which two 
years earlier had at last acted on a patent for printing 
granted by Henry VIII in 1534, the year, it will be 
remembered, in which restrictions were placed on the 
importation of foreign books on account of the proficiency 
in the art to which Englishmen were supposed to have 
attained. In the interim Printers to the University seem 
to have been appointed, but it was not till 1583 that a 
press was set up, whereupon, as soon as a single book had 
been printed, it was promptly seized by the Stationers’ 
Company of London as an infringement of the monopoly 
granted by their charter. Although the Bishop of 
London seems to have backed up the Stationers, Lord 
Burghley (the Chancellor of the University) and the 
Master of the Rolls secured the recognition of the rights 
of the University. Forty years later they were again 
attacked by the Stationers, and the Privy Council forbade 
the Cambridge printer to print Bibles, Prayer Books, 
Psalters, Grammars, or Books of Common Law, but 
in 1628 the judges pronounced strongly in favour of the 
full rights of the University, and the next year these were 
recognized with some modifications by the Privy Council. 
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Up to this time there had been three printers, Thomas 
Thomas (1583-8), John Legate (1588-1610), and Cantrell 
Legge (1606-29), the University Library possessing fin 
1902) 34 books and documents printed by the first 108 
by the second, and 55 by the third, or a total of 197 for a 
period of forty-six years. From 1628 to 1639 the maioritv 
of Cambridge books bear no individual names on them but 
have usually the imprint “ Cantabrigise, ex Academic 
celeberrimae typographeo.” But Thomas and John Buck 
and Roger Daniel, in various combinations, were respon¬ 
sible for a good many publications. ^ 

While Burghley was Chancellor of Cambridge 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, held the Oxford Chancellor¬ 
ship, and doubtless felt that, charter or no charter, it 
concerned his honour to see that his University should 
be allowed all the privileges possessed by the other. 
Under his auspices a press was started late in 1584 or 
early in 1585 by Joseph Barnes, an Oxford bookseller, 
to whom the University lent ^100 to enable him to pro¬ 
cure the necessary equipment, and on Leicester’s visiting 
the University on ii January, 1585, a Carmen gratula- 
torium in four elegiac couplets was presented to him, 
printed on an octavo leaf at the new press. The first 
book to appear was a Speculum Moralium Quaestionum 
in uniuersam JCthicen Aristotelis, by John Case, a former 
fellow of S. John’s, with a dedication to Leicester by the 
author and another by the printer. In the latter the pro¬ 
mise was made “ea solum ex his praelis in lucem 
venient que sapientum calculis approbentur & Sybille 
foliis sint veriora,” but the remaining publications of the 
year were a polemical treatise by Thomas Billson, two 
issues of a Protestant adaptation of the Booke of 
Christian exercise appertaining to Resohition, by Robert 
Persons, the Jesuit, and two sermons. In 1586 no fewer 
than seventeen books were printed (a number not again 
attained for several years), and among them was an edi¬ 
tion of six homilies of S. Chrysostom, “primitiae 
typographi nostri in graecis literis preli.” After this the 
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press settled down to an average production of from eight 
to a dozen books a year, including a fair number of 
classical texts and translations, with now and then a 
volume of verse which brings it into connection with the 
stream of Elizabethan literature. Among the more in¬ 
teresting books which it produced, mention may be made 
of the Sixeldillia of Theocritus (1588), poems by Nicholas 
Breton and Thomas Churchyard (1592), Richard de 
Bury’s Philobiblon (1599), the Microcosmus of John 
Davies of Hereford (1603), Captain John Smith’s Map 
of Virginia, with a description of the Countrey {1612), 
and Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy (1621). In the 
’twenties of the seventeenth century the average annual 
output was still only 14; in the’thirties, under the foster¬ 
ing care of Laud, it had risen as high as 25. In 1641 
it was but 19. Then, on the outbreak of the Civil War, 
the King came to Oxford, and under the stress of official 
publications and royalist controversy the numbers shot 
up to about 147 in 1642, followed by 119 in 1643, about 
100 in 1644, and 60 in 1645. Then they become normal 
again, and in 1649 under the Parliamentary rdgime sink 
as low as seven. These statistics are taken from the 
various works of Mr. Falconer Madan, mentioned in our 
bibliography, and from the same source we learn that 
until the nineteenth century the annual average of pro¬ 
duction, calculated by periods of ten years, never exceeded 
thirty-two. 

Similar causes to those which brought about the sud¬ 
den increase in the Oxford output in 1642 led to the 
establishment of presses at Newcastle and York. In 
1639, when Charles I marched against the Scots, his head¬ 
quarters were at Newcastle, and the Royal Printer, 
Robert Barker,^ printed there a sermon by the Bishop 

Durham, the Lawes and Ordinances of Warre, and 
some proclamations. In March, 1642, again Barker was 

J Robert Barker himself was imprisoned for debt in the King’s Bench at 
Condon in 1635 and died there in 1646. What is here written applies to his 
deputy, who may have been his son of the same name. 
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in attendance on the King at York, and printed there 
His Majesties Declaration to both Houses of Parlia 
ment, in answer to that presented to him at Newmarket 
and some thirty-eight other pieces. Another London 
printer, Stephen Bulkley, was also given employment 
and in the years 1642-4 printed at York some twenty- 
eight different pieces. Bulkley also attended the Kin? 
at Newcastle in 1646, when he was in the hands of the 
Scots, and remained printing there and at Gateshead until 
the Restoration, when he returned to York, where a 
Puritan press had in the meantime been set up by Thomas 
Broad. 


Charles I left York on 16 August, 1642, and six 
days later the Royal Standard was raised at Nottingham. 
Piis ]\'Iajesties Instructions to his Commissioners of 
Mrray, dated “ at our Court at Nottingham, 29th August 
1642,” were printed by Barker at York. Two days later 
the King ordered that the press should be brought to 
Nottingham, but we next hear of Barker at Shrewsbury, 
where he served the King’s immediate needs, and then 
remained at work for the rest of the year and the greater 
part of 1643 reprinting Oxford editions and publish¬ 
ing other royalist literature. After the capture of Bristol 
for the King on 2 August he removed once more and 
printed there during 1644 and 1645. 

During the confusion of the Civil War an Exeter 
stationer, Thomas Hunt (the local publisher of Herrick’s 
Hesperides), had a book printed for him—Thomas 
Fuller’s Good Phoughts in Bad Times —which is de¬ 
scribed in the dedication as the “ First Fruits of the 


Exeter Presse,” and another is said to have been printed 
there in 1648. But we hear of no other presses being 
set up. After the Restoration printing was allowed to 
continue at York. Otherwise provincial printing outside 
the Universities was once more non-existent. The arrival 


of William of Orange caused some broadsides to be 
printed at Exeter in 1688, and in the same year Thomas 
Tillier printed at Chester, not only An account of a late 
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Horrid and Bloody Massacre in Ireland on a single leaf, 
but also a handsome folio, The Academy of Armory, for 
Randall Holme, who rewarded him for any risk he may 
have run by devising for him a fancy coat. Nevertheless, 
despite the change of Government, the Act of Parliament 
restricting printing to London, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
York was not allowed to expire till 1695. A press was 
set up at Bristol the same year. Plymouth and Shrews¬ 
bury followed in 1696, Exeter in 1698, and Norwich in 
1701, the first provincial newspaper. The No-hwich Post, 
dating from September in that year. By 1750 about 
seventy-five provincial towns possessed presses, cities 
and small country places starting them at haphazard, not 
at all in the order of their importance. The dates for 
some of the chief are as follows (all on the authority of 
Mr. Allnutt)^: 1708, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; ^[709, Wor¬ 
cester; 1710, Nottingham; 1711, Chester; 1712, Liver¬ 
pool; 1715, Salisbury; 1716, Birmingham; 1717, 
Canterbury; 1718, Ipswich, Leeds, and Taunton; 1719, 
Manchester and Derby; 1720, Northampton; 1721, 
Coventry and Hereford; 1723, Reading; 1731, Bath ; 
I 737 > Sheffield; 1745, Stratford-on-Avon ; 1748, Ports¬ 
mouth. 

As a side-consequence of the lapsing of the Licensing 
Act in 1695, it became possible for any private person to 
buy a printing press, hire a journeyman printer, and start 
printing any books he pleased. Several private presses 
were thus set up during the second half of the eighteenth 
century, the most famous of them being that of Horace 
Walpole at Strawberiy Hill, near Twickenham. Walpole 
started in 1757 by printing two of the Odes of his friend 
Gray, and at intervals during the next twenty-seven years 
printed several of his own works, and a few other books, 
of which an edition of Grammont’s Mdmoires was the 
most important. Walpole’s example was followed by 
George Allan, M.P. for Durham, and Francis Blomcfield, 
the historian of Norfolk; also in the nineteenth century by 
Thomas Johnes, who printed his translation of Froissart 
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in four large quarto volumes at his own house at Hafod 
in Cardiganshire in 1803-5, and followed them up with 
a Joinville in 1807 and a Monstrelet in 1810. Between 
1813 and 1823 Sir Egerton Brydges caused a number of 
interesting literary reprints to be issued for him in limited 
editions from a press in or near his house at Lee Priory 
in Kent. The work of both these presses, like that of 
Walpole’s, was perhaps equal to the best commercial 
printing of its day, but was not superior to it, and 
perhaps the same may be said of the few reprints 
manufactured, in still more jealously limited editions, 
by E. V. Utterson between 1840 and 1843 at Beldornie 
House, Ryde. Sir Thomas Phillipps, who printed 
numerous antiquarian documents between 1822 and 
1862 at Middle Hill in Worcestershire, and between 
1862 and 1872 at Cheltenham, set even less store by 
typographical beauty and accuracy. The other private 
presses of the first half of the nineteenth century are not 
more interesting, though that of Gaetano Polidori at 
Park Village East, near Regent’s Park, 1840-50, has 
become famous as having printed Gabriel Rossetti’s Sir 
Hugh the Heron in 1843, and Christina Rossetti’s first 
volume of verse four years later, Polidori being the 
grandfather of the young authors on their mother’s 
side. 

Passing north of the Tweed, where the most formid¬ 
able competitors of the London printers now abide, we 
find the first Scottish press at work at Edinburgh in 
1508. In September of the previous year Andrew 
Myllar, a bookseller who had gained some experience of 
printing at Rouen, and Walter Chapman, a merchant, 
had been granted leave to import a press, chiefly that 
they might print an Aberdeen Breviary, which duly 
appeared in 1509-10. The books which anticipated it 
in 1508 were a number of thin quartos. The Maying or 
Disport of Chaucer, dated 4 April, the Knightly Tale 
of Golagros and Gawane, dated 8 April, the Porteous 
of Noblenes, “translated out of franche in scottis be 
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Maistir Andrew Cadiou,” dated 20 April, and eight 
undated pieces, three of them by Dunbar {The Goldyn 
Targe, The Fly ting of Dunbar and Kennedy, and the 
Twa Marrif Wemen and the JVedo, with other poems), 
the others being the Ballad of Lord Barnard Stewart, 
Orpheus and Rurydice, the Buke of Gude Counsale, Sir 
Eglamoure of Artoys, and A Gest of Robyn Hode. All 
these have survived (some of them much mutilated) in 
a single volume, and it is at the reader’s pleasure to 
decide whether they represent the harvest of some 
careful person who bought up all Chapman and Myllar’s 
fugitive pieces, or are merely the remnants of a much 
larger output. The Aberdeen Breviary, which the 
printers were encouraged to produce by protection 
against the importation of Sarum books from England 
or abroad, is really handsomely printed in black and 
red. At the end of one of the four or five copies of it 
now known is an addendum, the Ojficium Compassionis 
Beatae Virginis (commemorated on the Wednesday in 
Holy Week), which bears the colophon Impressum 
Edinburgi per Johannem Story nomine & mandato 
Karoli Stule,” which Scottish bibliographers assign to 
about 1520. A fragment of a Book ^ the Howlat may 
belong to the same period. Thus although Scottish 
writers, such as John Vans and Hector Boece of Aber¬ 
deen, had to send their books to France to be printed, it 
is possible that presses were at work in Edinburgh or 
elsewhere in Scotland, of which nothing is now known. 

The next printer of whom we have certain informa¬ 
tion is Thomas Davidson, who in February, 1541 (1542), 
produced a handsome edition of The New Actis and 
Constitutionis of Parliament maid be the Rycht Excellent 
Prince lames the Fift. This was his only dated book, 
but he issued also a fine edition of The hystory and 
croniklis of Scotland, translated by “Johne Bellenden, 
Archdene of Murray, chanon of Ros,” from the Latin 
of Hector Boece, and some smaller works. 

The next Scottish printer is John Scot, whom the 
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best authorities, despite the fact that he is first heard of 
in Edinburgh in 1539, refuse to identify with the John 
Shot who printed m London from 1521 to 1537. Who¬ 
ever he was, he had no very happy existence, as notwith¬ 
standing some efforts to please the Protestant party 
the work he did for the Catholics twice brought him 
into serious trouble. His first dated book, Archbishop 
Hamilton s CdtccPitswi^ did not appear till 29 A.ugust 1552 
and was printed not at Edinburgh, but at St. Andrews! 
How he had been employed between 1539 and this date 
we have no means of knowing. At St. Andrews Scot 
printed Patrick Cockburn’s Pia Meditatio in Dominkam 
Ovditonew (ifiSS)) 3-nd probably also Lauder’s Dewtis 
of Ktngis (1556). Scot also printed controversial works 
on the Catholic side by the Abbot of Crosraguell (Quentin 
Kennedy) and Ninian Winzet, and for the opposite party 
The Confessione of fdith Professif and Belenjit be the 
Protestdntes within the Redlme of Scotland {1^61). He 
issued also two editions (1568 and 1571) of the works of 
Sir David Lindesay, while his undated books include 
some of Lindesay’s single poems. 

Since John Scot printed mainly on the Catholic side, 
the Protestant General Assembly in December, 1562, 
started a printer in opposition to him, Robert Lekpreuik, 
lending him “ twa hundreth pounds to help to buy irons, 
ink and papper and to fie craftesmen for printing.” He 
had previously, in 1561, like Scot, printed the Confession 
of the Fdith, also Robert Noruell’s Meroureof dn ChTff- 
tiane and an Ordtion by Beza. The grant allowed him 
was in connection with an edition of the Psalms, which 
eventually appeared in 1565, together with the Form of 
Prayer and Ministration ^ the Sacraments used in the 
English Church at Geneva and the Catechism (dated 
1564). Lekpreuik continued active till 1574, and after an 
interval issued three books in 1581 and perhaps one in 
1582. In Mr. Aldis’s List he is credited with ninety-one 
publications (mostly controversial) as against four assigned 
to Davidson and fifteen to Scot. During 1571 he printed 
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at Stirling, and the next two years at St. Andrews. Like 
Scot, he found printing perilous work, his intermission 
after the beginning of 1574 being due to imprisonment. 

Thomas Bassandyne, who had previously published 
books at Edinburgh, began printing there in 1572. He 
produced but ten (extant) books and documents in all, 
but his name is famous from its connection with the first 
Scottish Bible, of which he produced the New Testament in 
1576, the Old Testament being added, and the whole issued 
by his successor, Alexander Arbuthnot, in 1579 - Besides 
the Bible, only five books were printed by Arbuthnot. 
Between 1574 and 1580 twenty-six were produced by 
John Ross, and on his death Henry Charteris, a book¬ 
seller, took over his material, and by the time of his 
death in 1599 had printed forty more. But the best 
Edinburgh work towards the end of the century was 
produced by two craftsmen from England, Thomas 
Vautrollier, who produced ten books in 1584-6, and 
Robert Waldegrave (1590 1603), who had to flee from 
England for his share in the Marprelate tracts, and 
during his thirteen years in Edinburgh issued 119 books. 

When Joseph Ames was desirous of obtaining 
information about early printing in Ireland he applied 
to a Dr. Rutty, of Dublin (apparently a Quaker), who 
could only furnish the name of a single book printed 
there before 1600, this being an edition of the Book of 
Common Prayer, which states that it is “ Imprinted by 
Humphrey Powell, printer to the Kynges Maiesti, in his 
Highnesse realme of Ireland dwellyng in the citie of 
Dublin in the greate toure by the Crane. Cum Privilegio 
ad imprimendum solum. Anno Domini mdli.” We 
know from the records of the English Privy Council that 
Humphrey Powell, an inconspicuous English printer, 
was granted £,7.0 in July, 1550, “ towards his setting up 
in Ireland,” and this Prayer Book was doubtless the first 
fruits of his press. Powell remained in Dublin for fifteen 
years, but the only other products of his press still in 
existence are two proclamations, one issued in 1561 
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against Shane O^Neill, the other in 1564 against the 
O Connors and ^ Brefe Declaration of certein Princi- 
f all Articles of Religion, a quarto of eight leaves set out 
by order of Sir Henry Sidney in 1566. 

Ill 1571 J<ihn O’Kearney, Treasurer of St. Patrick’s 
was presented with a fount of Irish type by Queen Eliza- 
t^th, and a Catechism by him and a broadside poem on 
the Last Judgment, by Philip, son of Conn Crosach 
both in Irish type, are still extant. But there seems to be 
no trustworthy information as to where they were printed, 
though it was probably at Dublin. 

An Almanac, giving the longitude and latitude for 
Dublin, for the year 1587, appears to have been printed at 
London. But in 1595 William Kearney printed a Procla¬ 
mation against the Earl of Tyrone and his adherents in 
Ireland “ in the Cathedrall Church of the Blessed Trinitie, 
Dublin.” 

We reach continuous firm ground in 1600 when 
John Francke, or Franckton (as he called himself in 1602 
and thenceforward), printed one or more proclamations at 
Dublin. In 1604 Franckton was appointed King’s Printer 
for Ireland, and he continued at work till 1618, when he 
assigned his patent to Felix Kyngston, Matthew Lownes, 
and Thomas Downes. Some four-and-twenty proclama¬ 
tions and upwards of a dozen books and pamphlets from 
his press are extant, some of them in Irish type. In 
1620 the office of Printer-General for Ireland was granted 
for a period of twenty-one years to Kingston, Lownes, and 
Downes, all of them members of the London Stationers’ 
Company, and the usual imprint on the books they issued 
is that of the Company (1620-33) Society (1633-42) of 
Stationers. They seem to have appointed an agent or 
factor to look after their interests, and the last of these 
factors, William Bladen, about 1642 took over the 
business. 

The earliest allusion to books printed in what after¬ 
wards became the United States of America occurs in the 
diary of John Winthrop, Governor of Massachusetts Bay, 
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for March, 1639: “A printing house was begun at Cam¬ 
bridge by one Stephen Daye, at the charge of Mr. Glover, 
who died on sea hitherward. The first thing which was 
printed was the freemen’s Oath ; the next was an almanac 
made for New England by Mr. William Pierce, mariner ; 
the next was the Psalms newly turned into metre.” The 
Mr. Glover here mentioned was the Rev. Joseph Glover, 
rector of Sutton in Surrey from 1628 to 1636, who, after 
collecting funds for the benefit of Harvard College at 
Cambridge, Mass., sailed with his family from England 
in the summer of 1638, but died on the way. His widow 
(Elizabeth Glover), shortly after her arrival, married the 
Rev. Henry Dunster, the first President of Harvard, and 
thus, as had happened in Paris, the first press in America 
was set up in a college under clerical auspices. Stephen 
Day, the printer whom Glover had brought from Eng¬ 
land, is naturally supposed to have been a descendant of 
John Day, the great Elizabethan printer, but of this there 
is no evidence. He obtained some grants of land in con¬ 
sideration of his services to the colony, but did not greatly 
thrive, and in 1648, or early in 1649, was superseded by 
Samuel Green. Of the specimens of his press mentioned 
by Governor Winthrop the Oath of a Freeman and the 
Almanac have perished utterly. Of the “ Bay Psalter,” or 
the “ New England Version of the Psalms,” as it was 
subsequently called, at least eleven copies are known to 
be extant, of which five are stated to be perfect.^ It is a 
small octavo of 148 leaves, disfigured by numerous mis¬ 
prints, but with passable presswork. The translation was 
made by the Massachusetts clergy, who prefixed to it 
“ A discourse declaring not only the lawfullnes but also 
the necessity of the heavenly ordinance of singing 
Scripture Psalmes in the Churches of God.” Its titlepage 
bears the name neither of printer nor of place, but merely 

1 The assertion by Mr. Charles Evans (American Bibliography^ p. 3) that one 
of these, “the Crowninshield copy, was privately sold by Henry Stevens to the 
British Museum for ^^157 los.,'’ despite its apparent precision, is an exasperating 
error. 
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“ Imprinted 1640.” There is no doubt, however, that it 
was produced by Day at Cambridge, whereas the edition 
of 1647 appears to have been printed in London. 

The Massachusetts records make it probable that 
Day printed several books and documents now lost. An 
imperfect copy of Harvard Theses with the imprint 
“ Cantabrigiae Nov. Ang., Mens. 8 1643” is the next 
production of his press still extant. After this comes 
an historical document of some interest: Declaration 

of former passages and proceedings betwixt the English 
and the Narrowgansets, with their confederates, wherein 
the grounds and iustice of the ensuing warre are opened 
and cleared. Published by order of the Commissioners 
for the United Colonies. At Boston the ii of the sixth 
month 1645.” Another broadside of Harvard Theses 
(for 1647) ^ couple of almanacs for 1647 and 1648, 

the first of which has the imprint “ Cambridge Printed 
by Matthew Daye and to be solde by Hez . Usher at 
Boston . 1647”, are the only other remnants of this stage 
of the press. Of Matthew Day nothing more is known. 

Samuel Green appears to have taken over Day’s 
business without any previous technical training, so that 
it is thought that Day may have helped him as a journey¬ 
man. The first book ascribed to Green is; 

A Platform of Church Discipline gathered out of the word of 
. God: and agreed upon by the Elders: and Messengers of the 
Churches assembled in the Synod at Cambridge in New-England. 
To be presented to the Churches and Generals Court for their 
consideration and acceptance in the Lord. The Eighth Moneth, 
Anno 1649. Printed by S.G. at Cambridge in New-England 
and are to be sold at Cambridge and Boston Anno Dom. 1649. 

His next extant piece of work is an almanac for 1650, 
his next the third edition (the second, as noted above, 
had been printed at London in 1647) of Psalter, 

“printed by Samuel Green at Cambridge in New- 
England, 1651.” This was followed in 1652 by Richard 
Mather’s The Summe of Certain Sermons upon Genes. 
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15 6, a treatise on Justification by Faith, and then Green 
seems to have begun to busy himself with work for the 
Corporation in England for the Propagation of the 
Gospel amongst the Indians in New England, or Cor¬ 
poration for the Indians, as it is easier to call it. A 
second press was sent over to enable this work to be 
undertaken, and a Primer by John Eliot ( the Apostle 
to the Indians”) was printed in 1654? Books of 

Genesis and Matthew the next year, all three in the 
Indian language, all three now known only from records. 
The same destruction has befallen an Indian version of 
some of the Psalms mentioned as having been printed in 
1658, but of another Indian book of the same year, 
Abraham Peirson’s Some helps fov the Indians, shewing 
them how to impvofve theiv natuval neason to know the 
true God, and the true Christian Religion, two issues 
have been preserved, one in the New York Public 
Library, the other at the British Museum. Another 
edition, dated the next year, is also at the Museum, 
though it has escaped the notice of Mr. Evans, the author 
of the latest “ American Bibliography.” By this time the 
Corporation for the Indians had sent over a skilled 
printer, Marmaduke Johnson, to aid Green in his work. 
Unfortunately, despite the fact that he had left a wife 
in England, Johnson flirted with Green’s daughter, and 
this conduct, reprehensible anywhere, in New England 
brought down on him fines of and a sentence of 

deportation, which, however, was not carried out. John¬ 
son’s initials appears in conjunction with Green’s in A 
Brief Catechism containing the doctrine of Godlines, by 
John Norton, teacher of the Church at Boston, published 
in 1660, and the two men’s names in full are in the 
Indian New Testament of 1661 and the complete Bible 
of 1663. Of the New Testament it is conjectured that 
a thousand, or perhaps fifteen hundred copies, were 
printed, of which five hundred were bound separately, 
and forty of these sent to England. How many copies 
were printed of the Old Testament is not known, but 
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of the complete Bible some forty copies are still extant 
in no fewer than eight variant states produced by the 
presence or absence of the Indian and English titlepages, 
the dedication, etc., while of the New Testament about 
half as many copies may be known. 

During the progress of the Indian Bible Green had 
continued his English printing on his other press, and 
had produced among other things Propositions con¬ 
cerning the subject of Baptism collected by the Boston 
Synod, and bearing the imprint “ Printed by S.G. for 
Hezekiah Vsher at Boston in New England 1662.” 
Printing at Boston itself does not appear to have begun 
until 1675, when John Foster, a Harvard graduate, was en¬ 
trusted with the management of a press, and during that 
and the six following years printed there a number of 
books by Increase Mather and other ministers, as well as 
some almanacs. On his death in 1681 the press was 
entrusted to Samuel Sewall, who, however, abandoned it 
in 1684. Meanwhile, Samuel Green had continued to 
print at Cambridge, and his son, Samuel Green junior, 
is found working by assignment of Sewall and for other 
Boston booksellers. In 1690 his brother Bartholomew 
Green succeeded him, and remained the chief printer at 
Boston till his death in 1732. 

At Philadelphia, within three years of its foundation 
in 1683, a Kalendarium Pennsilvaniense, or Atnertccis 
Messinger: being and [52k] almanack for the year of 
grace 1686, by Samuel Atkins, was issued with the im¬ 
print, “ Printed and sold by William Bradford, sold also 
by the Author and H. Murrey in Philadelphia and Philip 
Richards in New York, 1685,” and in the same year there 
was published anonymously Thomas Budd’s Good Order 
- established in Pennsilvania & New fersey tn Amertca, 
being a true account of the country; with its produce 
and commodities there made. In 1686 Bradford printed 
An Epistle from fohn Burnyeat to Friends in Pensil- 
vania and A General Epistle given forth^ by the pe^le of 
the Lord called Quakers; in 1687 William Penns The 
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excellent privilege of liberty and property being the birth¬ 
right of the free-born subjects of England ; in 1688 a 
collection including Bohme’s The Temple of Wisdom, 
Wither’s Abuses Stript and Whipt, and Bacon’s Essays, 
edited by Daniel Leeds. In 1689 Bradford began work¬ 
ing for George Keith, and three years later he was im¬ 
prisoned for printing Keith’s Appeal from the Twenty 
Eight Judges to the Spirit of Truth and true Judgement 
in all faithful Friends called Quakers. In consequence 
of this persecution Bradford left Philadelphia the next 
year and set up his press at New York. Reinier Jansen 
and Jacob Taylor are subsequently mentioned as printers 
at Philadelphia, and in 1712 Andrew Bradford, son of 
William, came from New York and worked there until 
his death in 1742. From 1723 he had as a competitor 
Samuel Keimer, and it was in Keimer’s office that Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin began printing in Philadelphia. His 
edition of a translation of Cicero’s Cato Major on Old 
by J. Logan of Philadelphia, is said to have been the 
first rendering of a classic published in America. 

Meanwhile, William Bradford had set up his press in 
New York in 1693, and obtained the appointment of 
Government Printer. His earliest productions there were 
a number of official Acts and Proclamations, on which he 
placed the imprint, “ Printed and Sold by William Brad¬ 
ford, Printer to King William and Queen Mary, at the 
City of New York.” In 1700 he was apparently em¬ 
ployed to print an anonymous answer to Increase Mather’s 
Order of the Gosfel, and a heated controversy arose as to 
whether the refusal of Bartholomew Green to print it at 
Boston was due to excessive “ awe ” of the President of 
Harvard or to a more praiseworthy objection to anony¬ 
mous attacks. Bradford remained New York’s only 
printer until 1726, when Johann Peter Zenger set up a 
press which became notable for the boldness with which 
it attacked the provincial government. Such attacks were 
not regarded with much toleration, nor indeed was the 
press even under official regulation greatly beloved by 
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authority. In 1671 Sir William Berkeley, Governor of 
Virginia, in an official document remarked: “ I thank 
God we have not free schools nor printing; and I hope 
we shall not have these hundred years. For learning 
has brought disobedience and heresy and sects into the 
world ; and printing has divulged them and libels against 
the government. God keep us from both.” Eleven years 
later (21 February, 1682) there is an entry in the Virginian 
records: “John Buckner called before the Culpeper 
and his council for printing the laws of 1680, without his 
excellency’s license, and he and the printer ordered to 
enter into bond in ^100 not to print anything hereafter, 
until his majesty’s pleasure shall be known.” As a result 
there was no more printing in Virginia till about 1729, 
nor are any other towns than those here mentioned known 
to have possessed presses during the seventeenth century, 
the period within which American books may claim the 
dignity of incunabula. 


CHAPTER XIV 

ENGLISH WOODCUT ILLUSTRATIONS 

A FEW illuminated manuscripts of English work¬ 
manship and a few with illustrations in outline 
have come down to us from the fifteenth centuiy, 
but amid the weary wars with France and the still wearier 
struggles of Yorkists and Lancastrians, the artistic spirit 
which had been so prominent in England in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries seems to have died out alto¬ 
gether. Until the reign of Queen Elizabeth, or perhaps 
we should rather say until the advent of John Day, few 
English books were illustrated, and of these few quite a 
large proportion borrowed or copied their pictures from 
foreign originals. Nevertheless, English illustrated books 
are rightly sought after by English collectors, and though 
we may wish that they were better, we must give the best 
account of them we can. 

As we shall see in a later chapter, there is some prob¬ 
ability that an engraving on copper was specially prepared 
for the first book printed by Caxton, The Recuyell of the 
Histories of Troye. For the present, however, we must 
concern ourselves only with illustrations on wood, or on 
soft metal cut in relief after the manner of wood, a differ¬ 
ence of more interest to the technical student than to 
book-lovers. The first English books thus illustrated 
appear in or about 1481, the year in which Jean Du Prd 
began the use of cuts in Paris. England was thus fairly 
well to the front in point of time; it is the quality which 
is to seek. The first of these illustrated books was prob¬ 
ably an undated edition of the Mirrour of the World, a 
translation of a French version of a Latin Speculum or 
Imago mundi. Besides some woodcut diagrams copied 
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from drawings found in the French manuscripts, this has 
ten little cuts, seven of the masters of the seven liberal 
arts, one of the author, and two of the Creation. Two of 
the cuts illustrating the arts were used again almost at 
once in Caxton’s third edition of the Parvus et Magnus 
Cato, a book of moral instruction for children in a series 
of Latin distichs. In 1481 also Caxton ornamented the 
second edition of the didactic treatise. The Game and 
Play of the Chess (from the Latin of Jacobus de Cessolis), 
with sixteen woodcuts, representing the characters after 
which the different pieces and pawns were called. The 
pictures are clumsy and coarsely cut, comparing miserably 
with the charming little woodcuts in the Italian edition 
printed at Florence, but they illustrate the book, and may 
conceivably have increased its sales. In any case, Caxton 
seems, in a leisurely way, to have set about producing 
some more, since by or about 1484 appeared three of his 
most important illustrated books, the Golden Legend, the 
second edition of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, and an 
Aesop. The Golden Legend is ornamented with eighteen 
large and thirty-two smaller woodcuts ; the Aesop with a 
full-page frontispiece and one hundred and five smaller 
cuts; the Canterbury Tales with a large cut of the Pilgrims 
seated at a round table, and with some twenty smaller pic¬ 
tures of the different story-tellers on their horses, some of 
these being used more than once. For the Aesop, like many 
other foreign publishers, Caxton sent his illustrators to 
the designs made for the Zainers at Augsburg and Ulm, 
and quickly imitated all over Germany, and the copies he 
obtained are merely servile and so clumsy as occasion¬ 
ally to attain to unintended humour. Foreign influence 
is also evident in some at least of the cuts in the 
Golden Legend; on the other hand, we may be sure that 
the device of the Earl of Arundel on leaf 3 verso, a 
horse galloping past a tree, must have been made in 
England. Original, too, of necessity, were the illustra¬ 
tions to the Canterbury Tales, for which no foreign 
models could have been found. But the succession of 
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pilsfrims, each decked with a. huge string of praying- 
beads and mounted on a most ungainly horse, is grotesque 
in its cumulation of clumsiness, though when we find 
that the miller really has got a kind of bagpipe we 
recognize that the illustrator had at least read his text. 

Apparently Caxton himself realized that these English- 
made woodcuts were a failure, for the only two important 
illustrated books which he issued after this, the Speculum 
Vitae Christi, printed about 1488 (see Plate XAiA), ana 
the Fifteen Oes of a year or two later, both seem to be 
decorated with cuts of Flemish origin. T^e Fifteen Oes 
(a collection of fifteen prayers, each beginning with U), 
though I have called it important, is so mainly as proving 
that Caxton must have printed a Horae of the same 
measurements (of which it may, indeed, have 
a part), illustrated with a set of very spirited woodcuts, 
undoubtedly imported from Flanders and subsequ^tly 
found in the possession of Wynkyn de Worde. ih^ 
the cuts in the SfeculuM Vitae Christi are also Flemisri 
is a degree less certain, but only a degree. Some of these 
were used again in the Royal Book, the Doctrinal 0^ 
Sapience, and the Book of Divers Ghostly Matters. But 
the seven books which we have named are the only 
for which Caxton troubled to procure sets of cuts, and ot 
these seven sets, as we have seen, one was certainly and 
another probably imported, one certainly and another 
probably copied, and only three are of English origin, 
and these the rudest and clumsiest. 

While our chief native printer made this poor record, 
his contemporaries did no better. Lettou and Maclilini 3 . 
used no woodcuts which have come down to us save 
a small border, which passed into the possession of 
Pynson ; for use at Oxford two sets of cuts were imported, 
from the Low Countries,one which Mr. Gordon Duff thin^ks 
was originally designed for a Legenda Aurea, the other 
clearly meant for a Horae. These were used together in 
the Oxford edition of Mirk’s Liber Festwalis, and the cut 
of the author of \}!xe Legenda Aurea (Jacobus de Voragine) 
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Lyndewood in an edition of his Constitutions. 
At St. Albans some poor little cuts were used in the 
Chronicles of England, but from the point of view of 
Illustration the anonymous schoolmaster-printer is chiefly 
memorable for having printed some cuts of coat-armour 
m the “Book of St Albans” {The Boke of Haukyng, 
Euntyng and also of Cote-artnuri^ in colours. 

Wynkyn de Worde inherited Caxton’s stock of wood- 
cuts, and early in his career used some of them again in 
mprints of the Golden Legend and Sj^eculum Eitae 
Christi, and in his larger Horae used the full set of cuts 
which, while in Caxton s hands, is only known from those 
which appear in the Fifteen Oes. About 1492 he pur¬ 
chased some ornamental capitals (Caxton had only used 
a single rather graceful rustic A) and one or more cuts 
from Govaert van Os of Gouda. In his 1494 edition of 
Walter Hylton’s Scala Perfectionis (the first book in 
which he put his name) he used a woodblock consisting 
of a picture of Christ suckled by His mother with a long 
woodcut inscription, part of which reads “Sit dulce 
nomen domini nostri ihesu christi et nomen genitricis 
virginis marie benedictum,” the whole surrounded by 
a graceful floral border. In 1495 came Higden’s Poly- 
chronicon with a few woodcut musical notes, the 
“hystorye of the deuoute and right renommed lyues 
of holy faders lyuynge in deserte” (usually quoted as the 
Pitas Patrum), with one large cut used six times and 
forty small ones used as 155, and about the same time 
a handsome edition of Bartholomaeus Anglicus’s De 
proprietatibus rerum, with large cuts (two-thirds of the 
folio page) prefixed to each of the twenty-two books, 
apparently copied partly from those in a Dutch edition 
printed at Haarlem in 1485, partly from the illustrations 
(themselves not original) in a French edition printed at 
Lyon, of which Caxton, who finished the translation on 
his death-bed, had made use. In 1496, in reprinting the 
Book of St. AIbans De Worde added a treatise on Fishing 
with an angle, to which he prefixed a cut of a happy angler 
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hauling up a fish which will soon be placed in a well-filled 
tub which stands beside him on the bank. This is quite 
good primitive work and was sufficiently appreciated to 
be used for numerous later editions, but soon after this 
De Worde employed a cutter who served him very badly, 
mangling cruelly a set of rather ambitious designs for 
the Movte ct Aythuy of i49^ (several of them used again in 
the Recuyell of 1503), and also some single cuts used in 
different books. For the next half-dozen years De Worde 
relied almost exclusively on old cuts, but at last found 
a competent craftsman who enabled him to bring out in 
January, I505“6, an English version of the Ayt de bien 
vivye ct de bien '^nouyiy with quite neat reductions of the 
pictures in Vdrard’s edition of 1492. It was, no doubt, 
the same workman who copied in 1506 the Vdrard- 
Pigouchct cuts in Pierre Gringore’s ChustBMi dB Lubeuv 
as translated by Alexander Barclay, but from the frequent 
omission of backgrounds it is obvious that in these he 
was hurried, and they are by no means so good as those 
in the 1505 edition by Pynson with which De Worde was 
enviously hastening to compete. The Calendar of 
Shepheyds was another translation frorn the French, 
illustrated with copies of French cuts, while in the prose 
Ship of Fools, translated by Henry Watson^ from a 
French version of the German Nayyenschijf of Sebastian 
Brant, Basel originals were reproduced probably from 
intermediate copies. But when in 1509 I'l^nry VII died, 
De Worde for once seems to have let his craftsman do 
a bit of original work for a title-cut to a funeral sermon 
by Bishop Fisher. In this (see Plate XXX) the bishop is 
shown preaching in a wooden pulpit, immediately below 
which is the hearse covered by a gorgeous pall on which 
lies an effigy of the dead king, while beyond the hearse 
stands a crowd of courtiers. It is evident that perspective 
was not the artist’s strong point, as the pavement seems 
climbing up the wall and the shape of the hearse is quite 
indeterminate, but the general effect of the cut is neat 
and pleasing. That it is an English cut is certain. A 
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few months later Bishop Fisher preached another funeral 
^rnion, wer Henry VII’s aged mother, Margaret 
Duchess of Richmond, and when De Worde economically 
wished to use the same woodcut on the titlepage of his 
edition of this, there was a craftsman on the spot able to 
cut out the royal hearse from the block and plug in a 
representation of an ordinary one, and the similarity 
of touch shows that this was done by the original cutter 

As we have already noted in Chapter XII, Wynkyn 
de Worde was singularly unenterprising as a publisher, 
and although he lived for nearly a quarter of a century 
after the accession of Hemy VIII, during all this time 
he printed no new book which required copious illustra¬ 
tion. On the other hand, he was a man of fixed habits, 
and one of these habits came to be the decoration of the 
titlepage of nearly every small quarto he issued with a 
woodcut of some kind or other, the title itself being 
sometimes printed on a riband above it. When a new 
picture was absolutely necessary for this purpose it was 
forthcoming and generally fairly well cut, but a few stock 
woodcuts, a schoolmaster holding a birch for grammatical 
books, a knight on horseback for a romance, etc., were 
used again and again, and often the block was picked out 
(we are tempted to say “ at random,” but that would be 
an exaggeration) from one of the sets already described, 
which De Worde had commissioned in more lavish 
days. 

One of Richard Pynson’s earliest books was an edition 
of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales with about a score of 
woodcuts of the pilgrims obviously influenced by those in 
Caxton’s second edition, but in no way an improvement 
on them. It is true tha.t not only is the miller again 
allowed his bagpipe, but a little mill is placed in the 
corner of the cut to identify him beyond doubt. On the 
other hand, the knight’s horse is bedecked with the 
cumbrous skirts used in the tilt-yard, but which would 
have become sadly draggled ere much progress had been 
made along the miry road to Canterbury. The clerk, 
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moreover, is made to carry a bow as if, instead of having 
his mind set on Aristotle, he were of the lusty sort that 
loved to get venison where they should not. Round 
most of the cuts there is a heavy edge of black, as if 
from an untrimmed block, which does not improve their 
appearance. Altogether they are poor work, and it was 
doubtless his recognition of this that caused Pynson in 
future to rely so largely on the purchase or imitation of 
foreign blocks. For his edition of Lydgate’s Falles of 
Princes, a verse rendering of Boccaccio’s De casibus Ulus- 
trium mrorum, issued in 1494, he procured the wood- 
cuts made for the fine French edition {De la ruine des 
nobles kommes), printed at Paris by Jean Du Prd in 
1483. Before 1500 he brought out an Aesop, copying as 
usual the German cuts. In 1505 he printed Alexander 
Barclay’s version of Pierre Gringore’s Chasteau du 
Labeur with cuts closely and fairly skilfully copied from 
those in the Pigouchet-Vdrard editions. In 1506 he 
went further and procured from Vdrard the blocks for a 
new edition of the Kalendar of Shepherds, which, how¬ 
ever, he caused to be retranslated, with sundry remarks 
on the extraordinary English of the version published by 
Vdrard. In 1509 he produced in a fine folio Barclay’s 
free rendering of Brant’s Narrenschiff, illustrating this 
English Ship of Fools with 117 cuts copied from the 
originals. In 1518 he procured from Froben some 
border-pieces for small quartos, one showing in the foot- 
piece a boy carried on the shoulders of his fellows, 
another an elephant, a third Mutius Scaevola and 
Porsenna. 

If Pynson had dealt largely in illustrated books the 
borrowings and copyings here recited might seem insig¬ 
nificant. He published, however, very little English 
work which can be set against them, and even of the cuts 
which pass for English the native origin is not always 
sure. I should be sorry to pledge myself, for instance, as 
to the provenance of some neat but rather characterless 
column-cuts in his edition of the Speculum Vitae Christi 
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ENGLISH WOODCUT ILLUSTRATIONS 

(iWteenth century)^ _ The title-cut to the Traduction and 
Manage of the Pnncesse (Katherine), printed in ic^oi, is 
atoost certainly English in its heaviness and lack of 
charm, but despite the fact that they must have been pro¬ 
duced in London we can hardly say as much of the two 
fer prettier pictures which adorn the Cannen of Petrus 
Carmelianus on the treaty of marriage between the 
future Charles V and the Princess Mary (1508). In the 
first of these the ambassadors are being received by 
Henry VII, in the second by the Princess who is attended 
by her maids, and the latter is perhaps the first English 
book-illustration with any touch of grace. Unluckily 
there is a half Spanish, half Low-Country look about it, 
which suggests that some member of the ambassadors’ 
suite with an artistic turn may at least have supplied the 
design, so that one hesitates to claim it too vigorously as 
English work. We may be more confident about the 
one good cut (the rest are a scratch lot) in the 1513 
edition of Lydgate’s The hystory sege and dystmccion 
of Troy.^ In this Henry V is shown seated in a large 
room, with his suite, while Lydgate in his black habit as 
a Benedictine presents him with his book. There is a 
general resemblance between this and another good piece 
of work, the picture in Alexander Barclay’s translation of 
Sallust’s fugurtha (undated) of this other black monk 
offering his book to the Duke of Norfolk (see Plate 
XXXI). Probably both were from the same hand. It 
may be noted that the cut of Barclay was used again in 
the Myrrour of good maners conteyning the iiii. vertues 
called cardynall compyled in latin by JDomynicke Mancyn, 
of which he was the industrious translator. In Pynson’s 
1516 edition of Fabyan’s Chronicle, besides some insig¬ 
nificant column-cuts of kings and some decorative heraldic 
work, there is an excellent picture of a disembarkation. 
In other books we find cuts of a schoolmaster with his 
pupils, of an author, of a woman saint (S. Bridget, though 
used also for S. Werburga), etc. 

Towards the end of his career in the collection of 
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Chaucer’s works (1526) and reprint of Lydgate’s Falles of 
Princes (1527), Pynson drew on his stock of miscellaneous 
blocks rather than allow works with which illustrations 
had become associated to go forth undecorated.^ But 
with his purchase of the border-pieces from Froben in 
1518, it would seem that he more or less definitely turned 
his back on pictorial illustration. Mr. Gordon Duff h^ 
shown that a change comes over the character of his 
books about this time, and has suggested that during the 
latter years of his life his business was to some extent in 
the hands of Thomas Berthelet, who succeeded him 23 
King’s Printer. Berthelet himself in the course of his 
long and prosperous career eschewed illustrations 
altogether, while he took some trouble to get good 
capitals and had a few ornamental borders. It is thus 
hardly too much to say that from 1518 for some forty 
years, until in 1559 John Day published Cunningham’s 
Cosmographicall Glasse, book-illustration in England can 
only be found lurking here and there in holes and corners. 
In 1526 Peter Treveris issued the Grete Herbal w'lih 
numerous botanical figures ; in 1529 John Rastell printed 
his own Pastime of Peofle with, huge, semi-grotesque cuts 
of English kings; a few of Robert Copland’s books and 
a few of Robert Wyer’s have rough cuts of no importance. 
But when we think of Pynson’s edition of Lord Berners’ 
Froissart y of Berthelet’s of Gower’s Confessio A mantis, 
of Godfray’s Chaucer, and of Grafton’s edition of Halle’s 
Chronicle, all illustratable books and all unillustrated, 
it is evident that educated book-buyers, wearied of rudely 
hacked blocks, often with no jelevance to the book in 
which they were found, had told the printers that they 
might save the space occupied by these decorations, and 
that the reign of the primitive woodcut in English books, 
if it can be said ever to have reigned, was at an end. 

^ He had apparently returned the blocks borrowed from Du Pr6 for the 
Falks of Princes^ as none of them is used in 1527, although one or two are copied. 
I have not met with all the Chaucer illustrations, and it is possible that a few of 
these are new. 
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This emphatic discouragement of book-illustrations 
during so many years in the sixteenth century was perhaps 
the best thing that could have happened—next to an 
equally emphatic encouragement of them. There can 
have been no reason in the nature of things why English 
book-illustrations should continue over a long period of 
time to be third-rate. A little help and a little guidance 
would probably have sufficed to reform them altogether. 
Nevertheless it can hardly be disputed that as a matter of 
fact they were, with very few exceptions, third-rate, the 
superiority of Pynson's to Wynkyn de Worde’s being 
somewhat less striking than is usually asserted. In the 
absence of the needed help and guidance it was better to 
make a sober dignity the ideal of book-production than to 
continue to deface decently printed books by the use of 
job lots of column cuts., The borders and other ornaments 
used by Berthelet, Reyner Wolfe, and Grafton, the three 
principal firms of this period, are at least moderately good. 
All three printers indulged in the pleasing heresy of 
pictorial or heraldic capitals, Wolfe in the Honuhae duae 
of S. Chrysostom (1543), Grafton in Halle’s Chronicle en¬ 
titled The Union of the Families of Lancaster and York 
(1548), and Berthelet in some of his later proclamations. 
As regards their devices, Grafton’s punning emblem (a tree 
grafted on a tun), though in its smallest size it may pass 
well enough, was not worthy of the prominence which he 
sometimes gave it; butWolfe’s “Charitas” mark, of children 
throwing sticks at an apple tree, is perhaps the most 
pleasing of English devices, while Berthelet’s “ Lucrece,” 
despite the fact that her draperies have yielded to the 
Renaissance temptation of fluttering in the wind rather 
more than a Roman lady would have thought becoming 
at the moment of death, is of its kind a fine piece of work. 
As for pictures, from which Berthelet, as far as I remember, 
was consistent in his abstinence—^Wolfe and Grafton were 
wisely content to make an exception in favour of Holbein, 
a little medallion cut after his portrait of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt adorning Wolfe’s edition of Leland’s Naemae 
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(1542), and Grafton owing to him the magnificent title- 
page to the Great Bibles in which Cranmer and Cromwell, 
with a host of other worthies, are seen distributing Bibles 
under the superintendence of Henry VIII. After the fall 
of Cromwell his armorial bearings were cut out of the 
block, a piece of petty brutality on a level with that which 
compelled owners of Prayer Books and Golden Legends 
to deface them by scratching out the word “ pope ” and as 
much as they could of the service for the^ day of that 
certainly rather questionable saint, Thomas a Becket. 

In 1548 we come across a definitely illustrated book, 
Cranmer’s Catechism, published by Walter Lynne, with 
a delicately cut titlepage^ showing figures of Justice, 
Prudence, and Victory, and also the royal arms, and in the 
text numerous small Biblical pictures, two of which 
are signed “ Hans Holbein,” while others have been 
rashly attributed to Bernard Salomon. In 155^ 
Heywood’s Spider and the Fly illustrated not only with 
various woodcuts of spiders’ webs, but with a portrait of 
the author stiff and ungainly enough in all conscience, but 
carrying with it an impression of lank veracity (see Plate 
XXXI I). About this time, moreover, William Copland 
was issuing folio and quarto editions of some of the poems 
and romances which had pleased the readers of the first 
quarter of the century, and some of these had the old 
cuts in them. It is evident that illustrations would have 
come back in any case—book-buyers can never abstain 
from them for long together. But it is only fair to 
connect this return with the name of J ohn Day, who made 
a strenuous effort, which only just failed of success, to 
bring up book-illustration to the high level at which he 
was aiming in printing. Day had issued a few books 
during the reign of Edward VI, notably a Bible with an 
excellent pictorial capital showing the promoter of the 
edition, Edmund Becke, presenting a copy of it to the 
King. As a staunch Protestant he had been in some 
danger under Queen Mary, but with the accession of 

^ Used again the same year in a treatise by Richard Bonner. 
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liSiUASll WOODCUT illustrations 

I* li/ahcth he c:unc (luickly to the front, thanks to the 
help ui Auhbishop I iirker, and the edition of T/ie 
( O/.mv of William Cunningham whic^ 

he issucil ui 1559. IS tiius, as we have already su^g-ested 
a real huHlmark in luiglish book-production. In addition 
t*« Its hne types, this hen^k is notable for its woodcut 
♦ hagr.mis aiul piet<irial capitals, ornamental titlepage large 
map of Norwich and, most important of all, a strong and 
vigorous jMutrait of the author, his right hand on a globe 
a /)instwi(/i's with a diagram of a rose lying open before 
him, ami a wotukul landscape being seen in the distance 
llie whole is taicloscd in an oval frame, round which 
runs a Creek motto cut in majuscules, H MErAArr 
KVAAl.’iloNIll HYsmi .NIONKIN ("the great happiness is to 
envy m» man"), with the author’s age, "^tatis 28” at 
the font, 'I'he ptH-trait measures about 6 inches by 4^, and 
oivu|hes the whole folio page. It is only too probable 
that it wa . tlie work not of a native Englishman, but of 
sMtue 1 nut li refugee, but here at last in an English book 
wan a piet e i»f living portraiture adequately cut on wood, 
ami with better luck it should have been the first of a 
Iniig, .erie ». John Day himself did his best to promote a 
fashion by prefixing a small portrait of Becon to that 
author’s Prayer, 1561, and having a much 

huger one nf himself cut the next year, "^tatis sv,,e 
xxxK." as tile insi ription tells us, adding also his motto, 
•* ! It-M' IS UI' Al HH AND I)I*;ATH IS LIEFE ”, the Spelling in 
widt h suggests a Dutch artist, though Dutch spelling 
about tills time was so ram|)ant in England that we may 
hupe against hope that this was English work. The oval 
purlrai’t is surroimdctl with strap-work ornament, another 
fa .hi*iii ttf the tl.iy, ami at the foot of this are the initials 
I, D, On one interpretation these would lead us to 
believe m»l only that tlic work is English, but that Day 
him .rlf was the cutter. Hut bindings from his shop are 
sutm'tmies signed I. D, I*. (loannes Day pegit), and we 
must hesitate before attributing to him personal skill not 
tinly in printing, but in binding and wood-cutting as well. 
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The portrait itself is taken side-face and shows a cropped 
head, keen eye, and long beard, the neck being entirely 
concealed by a high coat-collar within which is a ruff. 
The ground to the front of the face is all in deep shadow, 
that at the back of the head is left white, a simple con¬ 
trast which perhaps makes the general effect more 
brilliant. Day used this portrait as a device in some of 
his largest folio books—for instance, his three-volume 
edition of Becon’s works (1560-4) and Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs (1563). 

The full title of the Book of Martyrs, which we have 
now reached, is Actes and Monuments of these latter and 
perillous dayes, touching matters of the Church, where^n 
ar comprehended and described the great persecutions and 
horrible troubles, that have bene wrought and practised by 
the Romishe Prelates, especially in this Realm of England 
and Scotlande, from the yeare of our Lorde a thousande 
unto the tyme nowe present. It bears an elaborate title- 
page showing Protestants and Catholics preaching, Pro¬ 
testants being burnt at the stake contrasted with Catholics 
offering the sacrifice of the Mass, and finally the Pro¬ 
testant martyrs uplifted in heaven, while the Catholic 
persecutors are packed off to hell. The text is very 
unevenly illustrated, but the total number of woodcuts 
even in the first edition (1563) is very considerable, and 
as many new pictures were added in the second 
the book was certainly the most liberally illustrated with 
cuts specially made for it which had yet been produced 
in England. One or two of the smaller cuts, mostly the 
head of a martyr praying amid the flames, are used 
several times; of the larger cuts only a very few are 
repeated, and, considering the monotonous subject of the 
book, it is obvious that some trouble must have been 
taken to secure variety in the illustrations. A few of 
these occupy a whole page, that illustrating the Pro¬ 
testant legend of the poisoning of King John by a fanatic 
monk being divided into compartments, while others 
showing some of the more important martyrdoms are 
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ambitiously designed. The drawing of some of the later 
pictures is coarse, but on the whole the designs are good 
and with a good deal of character in them. The cutting 
is careful and painstaking, but hardly ever succeeds in 
making the picture stand out boldly on the page, so that 
the general effect is grey and colourless. As to the per¬ 
sonality of the designers and cutters we know nothing. 
Day at one time was anxious to get leave to keep more 
than the permitted maximum of four foreigners in his 
employment, but we have really no sufficient ground for 
arguing either for an English or a foreign origin for 
these illustrations. 

A few years after this, in 1569, when the new 
edition of the Book of Martyrs was in preparation. Day 
issued another illustrated book: A christall glasse of 
Christian reformation, wherein the godly maye beholde 
the coloured abuses used in this our present tyme. Col¬ 
lected by Stephen Bateman, better known as the “Batman 
uppon Bartholomew,” i.e. the editor by whom_ the De 
Proprietatibus Rerum of Bartholomaeus Anglicus was 
“newly corrected, enlarged, and amended” in 1582. The 
Christall glasse of Christian reformation is a dull book 
with dull illustrations, which are of the nature of em¬ 
blems, made ugly by party spirit. A more interesting 
book by the same author and issued in the same year was 
The trauayledPylgrime, bringing newes from all f artes of 
the worlde, to which Bateman only put his initials and 
which was printed not by Day, but by Denham. This, 
although I cannot find that the fact has been noted, is 
largely indebted both for its scheme and its illustrations 
to the Chevalier DAibird of Olivier de la Marche, though 
the woodcuts go back not to those of the Gouda and 
Schiedam incunabula, but to the Antwerp edition of 1555, 
in which these were translated into some of the most 
graceful of sixteenth century cuts. Needless to say, much 
of the grace disappears in this new translation, although 
the cutting is more effective than in the Book of Martyrs. 

Besides these two books by Stephen Bateman, 15^9 
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saw the issue of the first edition of one of John Day’s 
most famous ventures, -A Books of Christian Prayers, 
collected out of the ancient writers and best learned in 
our time, worthy to be read with an earnest mind of all 
Christians, in these dangerous and troublesome daies, that 
God for Christes sake will yet still be mercifull vnto vs. 
From the presence on the back of the titlepage of a very 
stiff portrait of the Queen kneeling in prayer (rather like 
a design for a monumental brass), this is usually quoted 
as Queen ElizabetUs Prayer Book. It was reprinted in 
^57^ (perhaps also earlier), 1581, and 1590, and the later 
editions, the only ones I have seen, ascribe the compila¬ 
tion to R. D., i.e. Richard Day, John Day’s clergyman 
son. The book is in appearance a kind of Protestant 
Horae, having borders to every page divided into com¬ 
partments as in the Paris editions, showing scenes from 
the life of Christ, the cardinal virtues and their opposites, 
the works of charity, and a Dance of Death. Compared 
with the best, or even the second best, of the Horae of 
Pigouchet or Kerver, the book looks cold and colourless, 
but the rarity of the early editions shows that it must 
have been very popular. 

The only other book issued by Day with borders to 
every page was the (supposititious) Certaine select prayers 
gathered out of S. Augustines Meditations, which he 
calleth his selfe-talks with God, which went through 
several editions, of which the first is dated 1574. This 
IS a much less pretentious book, the borders being de¬ 
corative instead of pictorial, but it makes rather a pretty 
little octavo. Another 1569 book which has cuts is the 
raition of Grafton’s Chronicle of that year, printed by 
Heniy Denham, but as the cuts look like a “job ” lot, 
possibly of German origin, and are only placed at the 
tegmnings of sections in the short first book, while all 
the history from 1066 onwards is left unillustrated, this 
speaks rather of decadence than progress. 

In 1581, towards the close of his career. Day was 
employed to print John Derrick’s Image of Ireland, 
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g.vm- m :icamnt of Sir Henry Sidney's campaign 
ap.unst tliu Irish •• wood-karnes." In some few confes 
this work IS illustrated with eight very large woodcuts 
the most aiuhitious in some respects that had ever been 

attliuptcu m Ihc first four are wretchedly 

cut : tlic last four, showing Sir Henry’s battle with the 
rebels and his triumphal return, are both well desig-ned 
and well cxccutcil, ® 


^ Mc*in\\ hiic, other pi inters and publishers had produced 
a few more illustrated books in the ’seventies. Thus in 
1575 Henry Bynneman had printed Turberviile’s Booke 
tlf fuathwirit' for Christopher Barker. The numerous 
excellent illustrations of hawks (and probably those of 
dogs also) arc taken from I'rench books, but there is 
a fairly vigorous picture of Queen Elizabeth hawking 
allendetl !»y her suite, badged, back and front, with large 
'I'udor ruM’s, and this (.sec Plate XXXIII) looks like 
{‘imdish wurk. In a much later edition—that of i6ii— 


it is curinus tt» note that the portrait of the Queen was 
cut out and one of James I substituted. 

In 157ba rather forbidding woodcut portrait of George 
Ctasciiiguf was printed (by R. Smith) in that worthy’s 
Siftit' Itiifs. In 1577 came a very important work, the 
famuus { 7 /;w//V 7 /', begun on a vast scale by Reyner Wolfe 
ami l onipleted for lingland, Scotland, and Ireland by 
Rapliad I lolinshetl, now published by John Harrison the 
elder. I'll is has the appearance of being much more pro¬ 
fusely ilhistratctl than the Book of Martyrs or any other 
b.nglish folio, but as the cuts of battles, riots, executions, 
et< ’. uhich form the staple illustrations, are freely re- 
pe.iU;d, the profusion is far less than it seems. The cuts, 
inoreuver, are miu:h smaller than those in Foxe’s Martyrs. 

a rulir they are vigorously designed and fairly well cut, 
and if it liad come fifty years earlier the book would have 
burn full of promise. But, as far as pictorial cuts m 
imiiortant books are concerned, we are nearmg the en . 
In i-,-;.; II, SiiigLt.m pul.lished Spensers 
{ aloittior with a small cut of no great merit at e e 
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CHAPTER XV 

ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS 

T he bookman should have no love for 

|»lato.s.“’ and to do them justice bookmen have 
shtnvn commendable fortitude in resisting their 
attraetiims, great as these often are. As a form of book- 
decoration the plate reached its highest development in 
tlu‘ Id'inidi iivres-()-vigHeftcs of the eighteenth century, 
the charm of the best bookwork of Moreau, Risen, and 
their fellows being incontestable. It would, indeed, have 
argnetl '»onu* lack of patriotism if French book-lovers 
had not yielded themselves to the fascination of a method 
of bi»>k-iIlustration which had thus reached its perfection 
in their own country, and they have done so. But as he 
reads the enthusiastic de.scriptions of these eighteenth 
century bo(jks by M. Henri Bdraldi, a foreign book-lover 
may well feel (to borrow the phrase which Jonson and 
Herrick used of the over-dressed ladies of their day) that 
the btiok itself has become its “own least part.” A book 
whidi retpures as an appendix an album of original 
designs, or of prtjofs of the illustrations, or (worse still) 
w idt h has been mounted on larger paper and guarded so 
that tliese proofs or designs can be brought into connec¬ 
tion with tlie text, is on its way to that worst of alHates, 
the Avernus of extra illustration or Graingerism. wnen 
it has reached this, it ceases to be a book at all and be- 
coincs a serap-album of unharmonized pictures. 

I,at:k means may make it • 

resist the temptation to supplement the 
a hook with duplicates in proof or any 
but even tlien few liooks which have plates them 
to l>rtng troulilc. If the plates are protec 
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Bettini, with two full-page engravings and one smaller 
one. The first of these shows the ladder of Prayer and 
the Sacraments up which, by the virtues which form its 
successive rungs, a cassocked youth is preparing to climb 
to heaven, where Christ stands in a mandorla supported 
by angels. The second plate is given up entirely to 
a representation of Christ in a mandorla, both drawing 
and engraving being excellent, and the little angels who 
are lovingly upholding the frame being really delightful 
(see Plate XXXIV). The third picture, printed on a 
page with text, is smaller than these and represents the 
pains of hell. 

When a second edition of the Monte Santo di Dio 
was needed in 1491 the copperplates were replaced by 
woodcuts, a fact which may remind us that not only the 
trouble of printing, but the small number of impressions 
which could be taken from copperplates, must have been 
a formidable objection to their use in bookwork. But 
at the time the first edition may well have been regarded 
as a success. If so, it was an unlucky one, as Nicolaus 
Laurentii was thereby encouraged to undertake a much 
more ambitious venture, an annotated Diyina Commedia 
with similar illustrations, and this, which appeared in 
1481, can only be looked on as a failure. No space was 
left at the head of the first canto, and the engraving was 
printed on the lower margin, where it is often found 
cruelly cropped. In subsequent cantos spaces were some- 
times left, sometimes not, but after the second the 
engravings are generally founded printed on separate 
slips and pasted into their places, and in no copy do they 
extend beyond canto xix. They used to be assigned to 
Botticelli, but the discovery of his real designs to the 
Dwina Commedia has shown that these of 1481 were only 
slightly influenced by them. . 

In Germany the only copper engravings found m 
fifteenth century books are the coats of arms of the 
Bishops and Chapters of W^tirzburg and Eichstatt in the 
books printed for them at these places by Georg and 
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Michel Reyser respectively. In 

persuade the clergy of these dioceses to buy properly 
revised service-bo(Scs to replace their tattered ^nd incorrect 
manuscript copies, the Bishops attached , recital 

gences” to their purchase, and as a r.Hnt?r 

If these was not a mere advertising tnck of the printer 

permitted him to print their arms at ^ 

notice. These arms, most charmingly and delicately 
engraved, are found in the Wurzburg MissaE ^ 4 

(this I have not seen) and 1484, and the Agen ^ 4 
see Plate XXXV), and no doubt also in ^tber early ser 
vice-books printed by Georg Reyser. The Eichstatt book 
of his kinsmen Michel are similarly adorned--for ' 

the Stafuta Synodalia Eystettensia of 1484, 
neither the design nor the engraving is so good In 
many editions by the Reysers these . 

peared I cannot say, as the books are all of great ran y, 
but by 1495, if not earlier, they had been abandoned, fo 
in the Wurzburg Missale Speciale of that year we find 
iSe delicate englaving replied by a woodcut coip. of 
nearly four times the size and less than a fourt 

only French book of the fifteenth century known 
to me as possessing copper engravings is a yp^y ocautiim 
one, the version of Breidenbach’s Peregnnaho ad Terram 
Sanctam, by Fr^re Nicole le Huen printed at Lyon by 
Michel Topie and Jacob Heremberck in and adorned 

with numerous excellent capitals. In this all the cuts 1 
the text of the Mainz editions are fairly well copied on 
wood, but the large folding plans of Venice and other 
cities on the pilgrims’ route are admirably reproduced on 
copper with a great increase in the delicacy of their nn . 

^We come now to a book bearing an earlier date than 
any of those already mentioned, but not entitled to its mil 
pride of place because it is doubtful to what extent the 
engrravings connected with it can be reckoned an Integra 
part of it. This is the French version of Boccacao s 
De casihus illustrium virorum (‘' Des cas des nobles 
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hommes printed at Bruges by Colard Mansion and 
dated 1476. As originally printed there was no space left 
for any pictorial embellishments; but in at leit two 
copies the first leaf of the prologue has been reprinted 
so as to leave room for a picture; in another copy, which 
in 1878 belonged to Lord Lothian, spaces are left also at 
the beginning of each of the nine books into which the 
work is divided, except the first and sixth, and all the 
spaces have been filled with copper engravings coloured 
by hand; in yet another copy there is a space left also 
at the beginning of Book VI. According to the mono¬ 
graph on the subject by David Laing (privately printed 
in 1878), the subjects of the engravings are 

(1) Prologue, the Author presenting his work to his patron, 

Mainardo Cavalcanti. 

(2) Book 1 . Adam and Eve standing before the Author 

as he writes. 

(3) Book II. King Saul on horseback, and lying dead. 

(4I Book III. P'ortune and Poverty. 

{5) Book IV. Marcus Manlius thrown into the Tiber. 

(6} Hook V. The Death of Regulus. 

(7) Hook VI. Not known. 

(8) Hook VII. A combat of six men. 

(9) Hook VIII. The humiliation of the Emperor Valerian 

by King Sapor of Persia. 

(10) Hook IX. Hrunhilde, Queen of the Franks, torn 

asunder by four horses. 

p'rom the reproductions which Laing gives in his 
monograph it is evident that the engraver set himself 
to imitate the style of the contemporary illuminated 
manuscripts of the Bruges school, and that he used his 
graver rather to got the designs on to the paper than with 
any real feeling for the characteristic charm of his own 
art. My own inclination is to believe that we must look 
on these plates as a venture of Colard Mansion’s rather 
in his old capacity as an illuminator, anxious to decomte 
a few special copies, than as a printer intent on embellish¬ 
ing a whole edition. The engravings may have been 
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engraved illustrations 

remain at least probable. Unfortunately, althoueh the 
unique copy of the engraving is at present in the Duke 
of Devonshire s copy of the Recuyell, it is certain that 
it is an insertion, not an original part of the book and 
beyond a high probability that it has occupied its present 
position since the book was bound for the Duke of Rox- 
burghe some time before his sale in 1812, nothing is 
known as to how it came there. A really amazing point 
is that although the connection of this particular copy 
with Elizabeth, queen of Edward IV, caused it to be 
shown at the Caxton Exhibition, until the appearance 
of Mr. Montagu Peartree’s article in the Burlington 
Magazine for August, 1905, no notice had ever been paid 
to the engraving. Analogy with the Boccaccio suggests 
that Caxton had the plate made before he realized the 
difficulties of impression, and that some prints were 
separately struck from it and one of these pasted inside 
the binding of the Devonshire copy, whence it was re¬ 
moved to its present position when the book was rebound. 
It should be noted that the style of the engraving is quite 
unlike that of the Boccaccio prints, and suggests that 
Caxton procured it from a Dutch rather than a Bruges 
engraver, possibly with the aid of Veldener, from whom, 
or with whose help, according to Mr. Duffs suggestion, 
he procured his first type. 

For over a quarter of a century after the engraving 
of the plans in the Lyon Breidenbach printers seem to 
have held aloof altogether from copperplates. In 1514 we 
find four engraved plans, of only slight artistic interest, 
printed as plates in a topographical work on Nola by 
Ambrogius Leo, the printer being Joannes Rubeus 
(Giovanni Rossi) of Venice. Three years later, in 1517, 
a really charming print is found (set rather askew in the 
Museum copy) on the titlepage of a thin quarto printed 
at Rome, for my knowledge of which I am indebted to 
my friend, Mr. A. M. Hind. The book is a Dtalogus, 
composed by the Right Reverend Amadeus Berrutus, 
Gov’'ernor of the City of Rome, on the weighty and still 
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disputable question as to whether one should go on 
writing to a friend who makes no reply/ and the plate 
shows the four speakers, Amadeus himself, Austeritas, 
Amicitia, and Amor, standing in a field or garden outside 
a building. The figures, especially that of Austeritas, 
are charmingly drawn (see Plate XXXVI); the tone of the 
little picture is delightful, and it is enclosed in a leafy 
border, which reproduces in the subtler grace of engraved 
work the effect of the little black and white frames which 
surround the Florentine woodcuts of the fifteenth century. 

With the Dialogus of Bishop Berrutus copper engrav¬ 
ings as book-illustrations came to an end, as far as I 
know, for a period of some forty years. I make this 
statement thus blankly in the hope that it may provoke 
contradiction, and at least some sporadic instances be 
adduced. But I have hunted through descriptions of all 
the books most likely to be illustrated—Bibles, Horae, 
editions of Petrarch’s Trionfi and Ariosto’s Orlando 
Furioso and books of emblems, and outside England 
(the necessity of the exception is almost humorous) I 
have lighted on nothing. 

We may, perhaps, trace the revival of engraved illus¬ 
trations to the influence of Hieronymus or Jerome Cock, 
an Antwerp engraver, who in May, i 55 i> issued a series 
of plates from the designs of F. Faber, entitled Praecipua 
aliquot Romanae antiquitatis ruinarum mommenta, with¬ 
out any letterpress save the name of the subject engraved 
on each plate. Cock followed this up in 1556 with twelve 
engravings from the designs of Martin van Veen illus¬ 
trating the victories of Charles V, which are also 
celebrated in verses in French and Spanish. He issued 
also various other series of Biblical and antiquarian 
plates, which do not concern us, and in 1559 a set of 
thirty-two illustrating the funeral of Charles V. For 
this, aided by a subsidy, Christopher Plantin acted as 
publisher, and we thus get a connection established 

1 “In quo precipue tractat: An amico sepe ad scribendum prouocato ut 
scribat, non respondenti sit amplius scribendum.” 
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between engraving and printing. This did not. however 
bear fruit at all quickly. Plantin’s four emblem-books 
of 1502, 1564, 15^5) 1566 were illustrated not with 

copper engravings, but with woodcuts; so was his Bible 
of 1566, so were his earlier Horae. That of 1565 has 
unattractive woodcut borders to every page and small 
woodcut illustrations of no merit. In 1570 he began 
the use of engravings for his Horae, but in a copy in 
the British Museum, printed on vellum almost as thick 
as cardboard, he was reduced to pulling the pictures on 
paper and pasting them in their places. In 1571 he 
mustrated the Humanae saluHs monumenta of his friend 
Arias Montanus with some rather pretty copperplates 
each surrounded with an effective engraved border of 
flowers and birds, but for a new Horae (on paper) in 
for which he had commissioned a set of full-page 
plates of some merit (printed with the text on their back) 
he had not troubled to procure borders. Two years later 
he produced a really curious edition in which the en¬ 
graved illustrations (some of them from the Humanae 
saluhs monumenta) are surrounded with woodcut borders, 
and in many cases have red underlines, so that each page 
must have undergone three printings.^ 

Although woodcuts were considered sufficiently good 
for Plantings Bible of 1566, for his great Polyglot it was 
indispensable to have titlepages engraved on copper, and 
to the first volume he prefixed no fewer than three, en¬ 
graved by P. van der Heyden after designs by P. van der 
Borcht. All of them are emblematical, the first sym- 
oqlizing the unification of the world by the Christian 
aith and the four languages in which the Old Testament 
vas printed in the Polyglott, the second the zeal of 
. hilip II for the Catholic faith, the third the authority 
)f the Pentateuch. While some volumes had no frontis- 
nece others contained a few illustrations, and the total 

^ It was probably from his Horae plates that Plantin illustrated the 
acrarum Ltber of Laur. Gambara in 1577. They are printed with the text and 
re of average merit. 
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|M>urly t'xauttHi In “in Vcjwtia 

appiVNS.i R.ii«{u/ctit»/’ a vtny litu? !H»ok t>f iinprcsas, or 
cnibltan.itital ftrrsun.ii m.utc its ap|»tMrant:c umlcr 

tht; titli* /.o liiiiyirt' <>w <</ d/stvrai 

dt'/ S'*' A’nwAwo A*,v'.>v’///. ilcilir.ikfd “ al sci'cnissimo et 
seniprr fclit isam.* tv ialolim I*ili|»j»o t!'Austria/’ ‘rhis 
has oviT a hmnli'i'.l cit|;ravtal imprr^e of three si;^cs, 
thHil>!c-|xu4c lin- tile l‘:m}*erortsi 4 iied (i. I*, I*.), full-pagers 
for kings and tahrr prtittcly personages, half-pagers for 
ordinary tolk tst' anv owtser of an impr^'sti niay'tic thus 
de*.ignatn!\ and all then- are prittled with letterpress 
heiieatli. or on the f»a<k of them, ami very well printed 
too, In anotlier book of published in this same 

year tlie text, tojea .ling ttf sonnets by Lodovieo 

e. as well a . the pi« lures, is ene. raved, (tt’ rather etched. 
This is the /w/^ch- Ji Jiiier\} prim i/^i, t/m'/ii, stpmtr/, 
tit'., J: i*}St>.n:i /V/Aw / 7 <r 7 ///«v. It exists in 

a bewilderim,; \ at setv of .tales, partly «lue t«i reprinting, 
partly appaieutly to tin* de-atv to tiedicate it to sevm'al 
dilfeieiit people. ciUe of tfje linlisli .Museuin Copies being 
dedicated by I’iUoni to tin* biarl »d' Arumtel and having 
a printed dednat-av h-flcr and plate of his iieviiv pre- 
ccthng lliat ot the 1*01^11*101'himself. 

Anothet notruoilliy k'eneiiaii l«*»jk, uith engraveil 
iilu’.lralions, wlmli I have *ome acr«*ss is an 
/•'arptui of •■appic'e.o }*ianiesi«» tie b'ranccsi'hi 

Senese e 1 ompae.U!/' Its engrau'd tillepage !»caring the 
infoimation that it ha . bes'ii “ nuttuanu'iite adornato tli 
lignrr di tainr da t .iiolamo Rorro," a little-known 
Mdancve eii*.p4vef, uho liad irissued Rittoni's /mprt'sr 
in ify/d. The diustialion. .oe far loo tiowded with inci¬ 
dent t<» be .tnl. and their unitv is e*ften sai’riheed 

Ui the old mcdu'val poefne id making a single tlesign 
illustrate several ddierrnt nnmients of the narrative. 
Thrir e\e, utjoii i , .dso v«-!v umspial Nevertheless, thev 
arc of uiU-resl to {■'.npjcdj tolle< tin's sim,e, as we shafl 
see. they served a. mot lei. for the plates in Sir John 
Harington’', versitm of the in i.A.d- All of 
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year. |un ai'MiilHi!- i'htruli lollHWca in i.;qi, 

Ii thir*i tIeM, Hj.i/tl By nine juris 

hail Ittvii ts*4sn,i. all at Branklurt. liutuyft hy tliflmail 
jiiibli^luT's itii- n,mu‘ «>t' j Ivvrafiriul Irtm; jdau-if un the 
hmrtli. ansi that mI ,\l linker mu the niiillr After an 
interv.tl »»l M-ventri'n veaf* Uv** m«»rr |»arls t«f Ihr Latin 
vO us-u* jtiinlin! at t »{>|s*«hi'}ni " Ivjiis 
H. < killrrt/' an*! then an aj*|cn»li\ tu {lart \i. at !•l’ankh•^t 
in uhefv .li'H* nrre |»art \it in tna.i ami 

jurl \Hi , «*iLle4 h\ M .\lriian, m 1634, this last heinj; 
a4unii|*aiiuai fiv an ■'L.lam ItU',;' ,,r lu the 

uhole sene*. L.naU/l with this Latin ".enes ran a tirnnan 
tme \utli the .an.je 4 .ilrv « hm ur tw»» |*arl^ were 

aLu svsnr'.l ni Li.atJj aitd at Ira-.l *«iir in Lai^;h'*^i- 'I here 
is al'-.j an .4 -'..ihr! <,.*■,a;'!’*." in.naHy a 44 t' 4 . 

m-'-ah' !’i<!ah, an.I .m -4 .*4 .\nv.t«a.!am. ami *»! nearlv 

«'\riv ■*. «4n?!i'r . ■} fli-r aa-t|r . atr . thru* Wrl't' '.rveia! issues 
au4 r4U£.*n., aU >4 traan wuh ihltri.'mev tn th,* j 4 atrs. 
'ihr "IVi'.fw .'.1 ,t '.unslu Ic- 

ymiuit'a u» Is'/*; uni rsi'hny; uj jn.’H Ait!nnjj.;h the 
rnjjJa^ main, *; vJu> Is Mr |.!,i>r 4 UU|.irlrntl«H| 4 y 
amts! Ike lr\h V.tsv ahlr m thr l«tru.-4«it thru 

•aihusi-., ihr ‘Jir .ai,;i»al 4r,i;;tj'-, a«'.:l thr .kill 

«>f the- »;n;;ia!uaii', l.il-'ii as a v4i.*lr flirv liau- y^vrn tfi 
thrsr rf frf;f, 4 USSUIVir j»* * alS. 41 aUlMlIy^ 

liMSik-, <4 t5.u,c-|, a -.m.ili hunatnii^ ha. rfMttU U|.> 

rMtuni !<r’!i5 i-‘ Lae <, , 4 }'.’-, ua ,f, tn t!jr hast state 

cif ♦‘.u h nlUr 4,{4 ... ar.lUnv.- , a ».,iii|.h'lr .rt 

W lule llu' iku .?!'ttaai-, k'.aay.-s tMtuirtl thru 

iliiti («., njsdi.'-ru i;tr I »e Lh'. I'iivmI tiiii-;.' t»» rsn^rave 
luair. sSn.LLi yla.r . n:i|«e*ai 4 'Ihusin 

t:V){ 4e Ini', t r.ue'l an ejt.LLiti IsMsk 

t!l r/ 4r\> £!> Latlll athl (a.-lUiaUS. 

in v.,liu \i .'.a 4 . e,'.; ’a t . r'-.. -4 ju an rnu*a%e4 hi.uirr, 

}U<r,||*, S'.tr !.J5.' >.UV,a}’" . . Alh't i 4 .r. re,' 4 » 4 -. » Utlt|f'r''.!ti» 4 ;, 

But Ml .4 LfLu.u,.’, m L-e ' .khanUlf. ' 4 \lr aluili tt» 
















the ,:n^* 4 U,v (44s"‘-l.il e! ‘'I'ft.it" 

lltJ '*'< '•’■5*5 ‘ ‘'5“''''' '•■* \I.srr 

cs|ru.ilH !«S‘* *h.>' ■'e;: 4 '-kir; .' Hh’i;'! ... 4 u-, r.jr.u- 

u\i\v.-M,\ tlun U’.u.e 

In V-V»4 ’.hejr h; ih ^ I4n-| 

tk*s;'44n i A . i'pk'jr-’--f; f\^h’ht^fru§*> .U 

i ff-'K J>; a < l\u- '*■> 
»,ut\u".^tuol I'h::: ?•,. \ A-I.n, ,*»••.! !-./ •.! ..1 the 

vr,.vJ-4 r*-n r^.h .4 ir ,.s tiu- '.lu- .rsp'-ni ,n 

if., 5 r 4 k .'4 5lvr Isn-.-.,! Klv^v.h-dvf It} 

li Ahcl. ;n i ^ •^• 5 ’- •' t'’"Ast„'A --t; a • - At*. .■!‘A.v:t! j-tf; '>l Ihr 

Kit--:, tn-! •• • {‘.-sii •<■,?-• 

; ?r/At, . a!! i .«tnlr.AA„. rf-.A aSa'': 

int» Ih- •:■•.!'./*•: ■ h.li.'U-;;,; A.A.::,-;-;.:;.- . ■’; •••Ak. 

txr.% . 4 l.hA;.. .A <1 >■ -AaI '; ' 'AAt:' iaavaa.,-. 

hr- . h.-Ar! i'l Aa" - A,- •-J ! ' ,A-A, *.•'?. h*.:'-A A? A' • •! 

the ‘.itiAU ■•a;:./- . :.t -!! 

'I hr VA'. A’/.A'i sl’,. ^ !ai i ,is.'A I ^\a 

eurt.iVA'I A .''U'""- '5 ’•"Ail! h'A. , " ‘A, ,1 ■•, !'V pA’A, i '■ 
Ili'v 4»- l'‘A!;.lh, aA 5 .iKVAii h*. } h'" ' .;.AA, 

ihr'lU’.Aj'i A , .45 1' 1 ' !> A' A-; AA,.,Jt hill ’.'a- a. h A.I', .. A.' 'I'A. 
.U» Int’A. tvu a 1 ■ Aiv-I th.; . aa* >' a*. i •••-•a,,,*; 

.4 i.A !i>"\ .'-i -a',..-: ’’JjA^riAAtAl h A..'a", 4, -'’A.' . H:.A..iA 

hui'.r !, iin’S -.'ihA; 4 a’.A./ i-Att:-!-. -.a*-, A-.t a’aI aa./aa, 
rn,'r.ur4. v,.t« th.r 5 .a-'.’. iAth;.44 aa>’a-v .■•' Ti it- 

XXXVH’ I'll tr.r s 4hA,..5A,A v; A ^ .aAa., l a..', 

vmjA.-Ai !»a !h*. i hAAA .h4tr : -..a', Iaa- aa.", 4, ;a a, • 
'j'Ja I/a, >.,** J-A«A#«,»f,; ;n ;/a -trs 5 .A. ‘a- a,/; 

i4 ti’.Avr the I ':r.ui '‘y':.yrt ri I ■■•fti-. 4 . t-"’ 4rA- 

.,! tie- 1 441 ,, . 4 ', • tV.A ^ 'a . W-wi v.ya. . I 

|44tA, AJA f.45!A, 4. Vrhr.t !A i A 4., -A- 

t.dl t.iV i--I A'V Ih i A- 4 IaIaa: 

I'munK SA’A t • l-i.r.litAi ‘a ■ ! -riAiAAr ^ aa, a'a 

•.UJ|4".'AJA;ii*» r.ifh, • -4 .;',s4!'£ii: •' >• ill 

/k/ ihfhi / If'iKi-ir.J, t:.4'; h'.A. ?*'•••' ! 4,”:. »!' 

R-H'-A.lnt I-/Ik h.4 ■ f•.i'l.4. |4A'.,Af ■•■!■ 

’I'h.AnS.!! . Ik^VU'-hh Vi l'h\ A!,,*3!, a/a , ?: ■, V *, .• 4t '. i.rV’A ■■• .',i,--5 
,l new r-•||tlA|S U".iAc4 hv lilAl ’Ats, a •,t!i '■ 4;./ -i'’,.; , 



















































H.N'<;R.\VH 1 ) 11.1. i;si RATION'S 

In 1545 thcrt* 4|»|k,*4ri*i| 4 mut'li {urJu-il 

\VMik a amif.mff 

ttNsollv by Ih.im.t^ Utmmn^, 4 I•l4||ii^h siuvcon 4 «i! 

4 U.u1tc.| la the b.iiylisli t\nitt. In rtstlitv this 

1.V4. ,i r.illun- sh4ni--k*v. 4.i4|44tj.m .if Uu* /K‘ /Wwiv; 

//amam r Mt^ \c. 4 hu. (lii.d, 154 ;^ with cn- 

l4T.tvin;4'» by irt-ntimtH fi'Min itn* nnuiL'ttts nf his 

f.ri4itul l‘^ w, SI. dnvi mh-nM itr. in 41s cUf.innt.' 
cn^tavcii titlr|U4.’ .Innviii^ tin* tMvnI arnn Miw.nmini! 
hv 4 walth .4 atviifhnlmn! ami ^tiMim.irk oriwntmt in 
tin*".Ufir, 5 l tiMi ntiu.ilk'thr W4nk, m! iVtrr TiS'k uf \L,si 


.l)UI..inv U.i, (.Sif-h.!,.-.! !,y Nuh..!,.-. llyll .„„l i„ , 

, Kahn lu-avy 

-ui.! ih- .,,v,,l 

*vy hiMl Ui.!i' !‘il! £ 1 1 .(4...; 1..,;! t 1 Ifi j, ,| Oi'llllHll..t 

..llli..<-.j£l,-l£!!v i ,x ,,| t|„. 

< HIC...JI, ..a jsi 4;: 4t. Eiij.il Ij.ifEH- .Ic,uilli t-m. 

I.l.-„l.>tl.4l 4 ,.,.. 4 ! j.l.! ,!i,4l:, ..£ (Mjhhl.im,. 

tlt!4£ltll..il/<0 ' lyi-,:!!,! ., I'liiil.-,,. 4 „.i |„ 4 ,v,..- 

tJSr*!»llc Uif.t .M A '.Crni. t«> Ihas- tji’f'Ji S'l't*' 

VtiKtsI liv nr. ha!i Uv. aI, . * 

111 1S..( V.t„: !..£ h,, /l„- 

c ^tst f ^ , i 0 r/;/--...fu'* <-4 |..u{ .«u,in'nu',tt 

C'«yt4UJt4.l-i rou .4 ?W lur "EO.Irj 

* lit f .(4.,!,. !o;'v,S ^ \ TlJyO.j/Jj S« i thrift!} {n | J'.fyi 

bfv.l \ih' lu 4 r l4i„,a .4 tlr' '• Ih ,;v ■■ .ufMi'invl 

tvifii 4S1 riij-j.t’, "4 j 5 , *o:,', on;;€* i4 whn li tn An 

*^V4oi'. 4 *r..|^u{4.44,;,u,: |..0U,4i..f the i./snvn, liuhljjy 

»'|4se an-i^.ar, .o? tn a m.,,. . <ii, .nsts^l uhi«li 

»UC yv-atr,, t \i.nii\ .tii 4 I Atlh VI, ;!,!t th<- hriwerji 

Uoio' f-ooo, ih.. ,1 ir.is .nr! Annual 

A t.Hi Jlr., t:lir!,4SO', 

,ttsir.u!re.i i,v Ns:' N^-ur-v I54sr.r..n, Ibn/on.- 

1,1.- ,.| I r! 4 ^l 4 Vr 4 

»4 frt,. aatrs 4.hil-£' !;;r ■' Ulc '...I tin;' 1444 " 











i: I X l>; liuuKS 

Uvr.iMnl l'> .in^^Uun* |«»r. 

1 r*r.s;,:hU'^ b'.khu,; 111 UviM .i ls;m 

. =:■.! V, 1.. .y;, K.....,.;u., n.>,,■«!.-•., ! 

lMiu!v,u., .-.'..•.'i.r.t S .iKC! .1 i.i.f.iu: ..V t.\m- 

U ! iV' ”:*v. t",';; 

Tii * vy,i.5 rn;-* »l 

J,. - It.t,;. h..l l.-rn mu. ;ulh 

l.jt,,., r.i'.k'i yj''.!;!. •-;>■■’ mitr.ivr for tiW 

/'/''r";/w.''»•' i t'4 I ■*« 4*tl« 

' . y; ,,„... ., .' .tr ..! !l:.’ .iM-.>-. ..! li«' A.i.-',-.-'., 

■■■;■ ,:. : , ■,!..• I : •- .ir.! .. Ua;.- it.-ty .'! liu' 

M:;; i. y-.. 

I , •., I ,.'A'V,,.; . o» < huu,.!•!;« -■-.1. riu_ 

i -;tly 4 .4 

I ,,. < Ky%"oyy- U-K, ■' ll'tou-, .«n4 «:U' .« 4iJv 

' f iUlyU ...O' ■- 

, :„,-:,,..i ,„. A , y .. c ., ■'“•'■■'"y' ';,’'^.,‘;;’;,V 

,1..,,,,,,.,,;,. -y ttr Ar..',...u ./■../'■'/••-;■•■ 

//. f ix •■■I”, in I, :,.>■>■. : a:< .v'.y'-. -.'--'- 

I'A i a'/a.’. ■; A.;'., lO !=;/.*"■. “:,V, 

J, y, ;. , . I f;r.Uy4 'A U ■' ?!•'?’" ■'■ ' ; 

s,A- aa-.AAAA y. y iy.bp;;-o^ 

o::' ■;•'■ ■; .vV.:;.,;- 

'0--A, i A,-,,;. ; ■ ■■'.A, . . 

■';.o.yo.yU.v,;-,. V .no _ I i ‘■\ '‘a t " 

.A..A. Aa. S'.l.A,. Iaaaa - :.AA,i. A.A- ■ 

■ .. V. A. ; y'i ' ■■ •; . A,: A,A,.' ■ ■ .■ 

;A..yA -a... 
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ii.i.fstkatu>n.s 

ni.iv Inti I’.trui.H thr I'rijnc which 

/:*•/,tmf'Sfr/At with 4 i*»>rtrait 
iitit Ml Suhscv, t»ut mI thr t!lu'4r.i!**r %>i hi^ f'uiui'.tl. 

NmI uiitii tvhai llii-h Ht..tn 4 hlMii\ I'omYni »>f 

WAS I*V MJinr’.iiHHulyptk' pl.Ucs 

c».t;r4Vi‘*l {»y IliKiilitis rutncil by 

W . till wv I'lnsir wh.tt r.in rr.illy btM.tlk-d 

»iliy4r4liriry% in aw bu,ih, ’uul 

whi« It 41V Ml’ liltk* iniriv-d. unr '>|.mhlv <vhi»M:il Uu- 
iicM vt’.ir l»y Str if4i4n4iMjt% (>rf,mdp m 

//crMf,,#/ ;v7,r with II. riit^r.nrd lilleiurc ;uul 
fort)I >i thr itMiisi.ttMf wrjb". ifi hi> 

tiMfi ; 


,\'* l**J thr* ^n% iMif'-i, 4 ir aH • ?j£ jn br,* .tuil iiiM '4 r>f 

tiu'17% y\ fir I r .f tt. u.rfuru 5 i{ jf-At },).i.r:-. }';,a U^iu' bmr in th>'. 
Un*i ihi. W 41 U" I 'A;]I th.rtn I.m nnn h* 

b' * ,i! i <f 1 /-(.*' t.. ii} •’ »;* ;( I-.» f j' 1 ,'"*s tji i;. ‘s5.j 'i:; ! j!fi )'” / 4‘* (! f 'ri »•. <J 

I l.r- I'u . L-il tb--. j jn./, u-T^, .h. {Usfjr- 

MWttr< IK,it) I n-t .tni’' 'IMd- -»s l.rll^r 0*4 

itn Ann- ,4 ihn kf.» !r ;u 40*. K. ...k-, r-, ,j «^tr’in 4 

lrr 4 ts-i«-, .f' i-Kftl'i:. t.-* iti.il in.ir.\’'i lb..t!ir 

|.f4 4 ^. ny..!i flit' »h,, fj thrrr .trr v»iiir » 1*4 . 

I.irtjr »IU .« ,-tJ U 1 i.jAT.r ^ ri s- V.4i'|4-n5.uiH 1*4 

«l|||rt' itiAl i t‘,AAr ffj, III L.itjlf tuf 

ImI IMIII *4'* I.@‘4^. *^.n4 4r*f||r 4 

».V J,} \VA, i'M' 1' !!/j |''f I'fn.n’ijV, |;5-,v 

|,.«4r^ th. 5,. 4 . 4 !»l .nnl 

:VL Wiittn^'y*- r |Mt;l4Ttn., • *-f .4,.’ ib.-j .u‘r 4,? nn 

,;y t%‘4ir »;sr 5 i,|}. .»:i-! Ut ?}»-»« jr'.'.r-J .r, 

*.tl |r.s.'jt I?-) fbr | ri’.-t'i fl;*- ur<i'i-r S;r' JU^^r Alny 

1‘lir 1*4 .-.44* 5% .4 .Mti ,nb- 34 S 4 r mUic- 4 , bill li.u,!b* 

* 4 lyy,r 4 -, wh.i! Ja yrf fb - jo- I, tioi! ..y.r f*.! thr 

t»ll thr f:tlrti 4 ;.:r *4 4 il . n! |. •: Ij 4 !| - 4 Shr .tlf! 

it rr| 7 r 4 r 5 i‘ 4 ftM!l r.J hi. .1.,^^, ,,11 flV' |4.i!r , jn ihn 

arc . . ,r|,. thr i-ji,, J.r, > ct-Un!.*. I‘m5i. . 

in th--\.i-uur ,,s 4.,, t 5 t|r|a-..:r W.c, 

liAii.iA f *ak’M4i S^;! inir |m 

It mSirl'r; %ak isrlrbl*'-! I».f ihr ir 4 *4 thr |^l,ltr . 


FINE BOOKS 

Although, as we shall see, from this time forward 
a p-reat number of English books contain engraved work, 
?hS“ can be sId to be iHf^ dunng the njt 
sixty years are few enough, a study of Mr. A. M. Hinds 
ver/ useful List of Works of NaU-ve f 
iMte-Engramrs in England from 
Cofyifyi(M'U}6cilth} tempting me to place 
abOTt a score. The year after the Orlando Funoso came 
curious treatL by Hugh Broughton, ^not prmt^ 
with type, but “ graven in brasse by J. H., whom b 
Sidney Colvin identifies with Jodocus Hondius, a Fleming 
who lived in England from about 1580 to i594, and may 
have done the plates in the Concent of Scrzfture 2.^6. 
some at least of those in the Orlando. Six years later 
(ii;q 8) we find Lomazzo’s Trade containing the artes of 
curious Paintinge with an emblematical titlepage and 
thirteen plates by Ri^^l^^’^dHaydo^, the translator^ four 
of the plates being adapted from Durers book on Pro¬ 
portion^ and all of them showing very slight ^ill m 
enS-aving. In 1602 came Sir William Segar’s Honour 
Military and CM, with eight plates showing various 
distinguished persons, English and 

robes and insignia of the Garter, the Golden Fierce, 

S. Michael, etc. Three of the plates 

William Rogers, the most distinguished of the English 

Elizabethan engravers, and 

also Most of them are very dignified and effective in 
the brilliantly printed “first states” m which they are 
sometimes found, but ordinary copies with only the 

“ second states” are as a rule disappointing. j- 

The beginning of the reign of James I was directly 
responsible^ for one ambitious engraved publication, 
Stephen Harrison’s The Archs of Triumfh erected in 
honor of the High and mighty prince James the first 
of that name king of England and the sixt of Scotland, 
at his Maiesties Entrance and passage through his Honor- 

1 Contributed to the work by Sir Sidney Colvin, Early Engravers and En¬ 
graving in England, already quoted. 
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li S G R A V I* I) I L I, u S T RATI O N S 

c'ifv K*'- C*//r««Ar ri/' Ijvtdw %fmi fke day of 

iihorh iik\^ fiCKMi tmd fnNhhedly 

ihirnsim Joxm't and . inhihrt and i^mtvt'n dv fni/iam 
AV/. Here ail riiKravc*! titlf|UKV. with tirna- 

nwnts i« thi* >tyfc ut tin; Ik* Hrv alphabet.'is followed 
by seven {dates n| tlir sewn arches, the most notable of 
whieh (a |nty it was not pivserved) was crowned with a 
most interesting model of Jacobean London, to which 
the rnyraver has than* admirable justice. 

hi hw»H eamr Robert tdover's XoMifax/xdiika ei 
€-iriii.<. re-vdiifd two years later by T. Miilcs as the 
C d/cr/oySYC Jiamna, with eni^raved* ilhistralions (in the 
texti ot tire ittbr-. of the various decrees c*f nobility, 
attributed be Sir Stdnev t'olviu to Reimhl Llstracke, the 
NMU ot a Idriin .h tesm^re. and also two plates rciiresentino 
the ICtUv- in .m Itasi of ^aaleaud in Larliameut. After this 
\w iomr to two woiks dlu’.traled bv an I'.ni^lish engraver 
id’ M4iie t$. 4 e. Wdham Hole, iVaii CoryatS Oudi/ds 
(HHil with a tulep,tye r.s.dliiig various incidentH of his 
travels iim hiding In. being -atk at sea) ami hvc plates 
(iU- in some ♦ojnr.s, ex;, and Ihavfou'-. /Wva//mw {1612, 
reis-airil m with the {H»ilrait-.{date m a different 

state), with a po.»r rmbleJisatu title, a portrait <tf Prince 
Ih’iiry wsrhJiiig 4 lam e, and eighteen decorative maps 
i >f liny,laud. In 1015 wr i..njr to a really Welbillustratcd 
lumk, tin* AVvh/;o« »’/ a /e,vm*r. by thorge Sandys, 
whose narratixr .4 travel m 1 urkey, hyypt, am! the 
Iloiv Lauil, and paiis oi h.dv, is 'aicompauicd with 
little ilrlhattdy rngtaced latid.iaprs and bits n{ arclii- 
tot ture, g-lt .. iiv I'j'.mec, I ‘Hu: work of the 

iifia»le is brought to ,i j Io-v with twt»|irint-sclliiigvcn- 
!h«' m! toiH 4n»l Hi‘rmtd({i»ia <4 1620. 

T'hr {oruirrof these wofks desMibc’s itself as being “the 
t-iue and Itvelv rtfi.pe , of all oiti luiglish Kings from the 
i ’om|iU"'.t iiiitill flu . pirs.-itt with tlieir several! 1,'oatsof 
Armes, Imiyie-.r . and I h'\ s .cs, .\itda briefe Lhronologie 
id Uirii bees ami dralijs p.lrgatitlv graven in cojiper. 
I*rinted h»r H, liolland and as<' to be sold by ftmijt.jUm] 



MM-. 1!')<>KS 

llullm.l .'V-T .iK-.m-l !l»' liw lull sul uf 

, , nvuulvrs iliinv lu.., uu luuu.:,, r.,-,iu .uMiU....-, t., 

ih'c wluimi.- I'f liu- hA.k, i.'i'i*-.i'lilm., IHi- 1 1 u. t> I imet'. 

ti,u..( Aunu u !.;vn, -v;”, 

Ik'iirv 4l»‘t -H <1 llu |4.Ui!> 

the t*.is1u*r inie., .itc J‘V l'.l-4s.i«lr aiu! 

h *. ijn.JitnitrtI l*iur. 

u need h.iUih Ue .Md ihM uv:^ Me .4 u-t4 

uCr plate, aie iMUtta ui tuvi. ‘11 4hna 
W «th ihf '.r, s>!i'!-4 lie: %\i-‘ ^ r.iV.iv > Jts’.j-. 

,,,,S ,,i^.urn!.-.:, ■.■••.i l’-' -1 ih- i..,..!. ura 

stuu-.! !'V ‘nS'U. I'av .uA .u. V.ur. a .nl,-.- 

n im-.! I..u.ru is. 'ui!.' ' Ua -.- .u, \u ;l..,r 

n,m *nu iu.,u«uu! 

lUi’-icislent 4}ifiw!if. aIIh \ *•' 'j‘,‘ , ' 

ll,.-!ir-,I.nnumur:,: ihr.!'. i! 

ivu ..I tii.-.u I.-!-!.-.-!.! . 

t,.ml. ..;■■! H-,.'. Iv-,- ■ ^ i A... ; 

re-,t .liu iiv' ; A .L,.,:-. ■ i !'bii. 

a,awiier^. Ih- ptinl, 

and all l•nv:la^44 hv i r.«, ■> ■•■eu; a ^swtuci 

SititMji-aii'’! he. '.1‘1*4- 

‘Ihv VA-xl dv .pU- V,A. Ia: 14 1', 44 .4 

illUiU.itr.! \v,!h *.4' V'- t’l! .4.' 4. •• I ^ j"'*' , ^ 

|«,rl!a',t tail ui f'.V- ip|.c,u4L » 

/rue i/ette:. pude .■■x.i.d 4:". 4 .;. 4 . ^ ' 4 ;..ran 

M.ulm . . ... --u .-..1 ■ 4 . ..A..™.. 

•Ailh !4a'e’. !■». W:V:!.ee M.'t ■re, I .. mta • 

U.-iw.i' !'■-.■■• •■'••... .m 

UllUl.U.-l Mi'- *"■ ‘ ■■ U. ■ •' *■ ■ ! i ’ 

the , 1 ;/!'*.'4. ‘ ' ' 5 ’*'»/ 

i«ninj I- l-'Hu I'.e.n-' I* 4 . "iv.;-'.'.' ^4 

I’liVirr. alJ'H'rav :| .tli' 4 '- \ u I-t' ■■ I 

cti' h'iSSir <4 thr plat 4''I',." r.-e/.p' “! l'-'" I’att'** 

























































ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS 

who paid for them, another suggestion that it was money 
which stood most in the way of book-illustrating. In 
1638 Marshall illustrated Quarles’s Hieroglyphikes of the 
Life of Man, with engravings, most of which seem chiefly 
made up of a candle, but in one the candle is being 
extinguished by Death egged on by Time, and to this 
not very promising subject (Plate XXXVIII) Marshall, 
the most unequal engraver of his day, has brought some 
of his too rare touches of delicacy and charm. In 1640 
Wenceslaus Hollar, whom Thomas Earl of Arundel had 
discovered at Cologne (he was born at Prague) and brought 
to England, published his charming costume book 
Ornatus Muliebris Anglicanus, and his larger work, 
Theatrum Mulierum, must have been almost ready when 
Charles I hoisted his standard at Nottingham, since it 
was published in 1643. After this the Civil War interfered 
for some time with the book trade. 

While fully illustrated books were thus far from 
numerous in the half century which followed the Orlando 
Furioso of 1591, the output of engraved titlepages and 
portraits to be prefixed to books was sufficient to find 
work for most of the minor engravers. The earlier title- 
pages were mostly architectural and symbolical, their 
purport being sometimes explained in verses printed 
opposite to them, headed "The Mind of the Front.” 
William Rogers engraved a titlepage to Gerard’s 
Herbal (1597), which is never found properly printed, 
and others to Linschoten’s Discourse of Voyages into 
y^ East and West Indies (1598), Camden’s Britannia 
(1600—a poor piece of work), and Moffett’s Theatrum 
Insectorum, this last having only survived in a copy 
pasted at the head of the author’s manuscript at the 
British Museum. William Hole did an enlarged title for 
Camden’s Britannia (1607), titles for the different sections 
of Chapman’s Homer, a portrait of John Florio for the 
Italian-English dictionary which he was pleased to call 
Queen Annds New World of Words, a charming title- 
page to a collection of virginal music known as Parthenia 
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After C'rtntiueO's stronj^ hand had jriven England 
snmc kiiui td tjityeriiiticiit the hook market revived, 

and some amhitiously ilhistratetl l>ooks were soon beini^ 
published, 'rite hn* vt‘rsattlc jnlm O^Hhy, dancing- 
master, poet, and puhlislu-r, appcaVcil early in the field, his 
version of the l*ahlesof Aest»p, *'ailornetfwith sculpture," 
being printed Ity T. Warren for A. Crook in 1651. The 
ncKt year came Henhme's Lm'e'sSttcrifce, 

a mystiral ptrin. some eopie*, of winch have as many as 
thirty-six plate*, by various haiuls, with much more 
etching than engraving in tluan. In 1654 Ogilby pro¬ 
duced his tramdation of \1rgil, a great folio with plates 
detlieated to noble patron , by Pierre lamibart Ogilby’s 
other impmtant veultire. were the large (.Wjw.vn'of 1665, 
and the Ae -op’.. iuihAs of the %ame year, with* plates by 
Hollar, n, Stoop, and b. P»at low, ami two pfU'traits of the 
translalta- engraved re^prttively t»v Pierre Lambert and 
W". P'attliorsje. P'aitluane embelli'dred other lujoksof this 
pcri<«!, eg, the Pi»ein. of the ■* Matchless Orimla" {1667), 
with poi trait.. and otdilidiers who undd not afford in pay 
l•ait!lo^■n^ cinph»yr»l R, White. The presence of a fnirtrait 
by White in a'iopy of the first editnm of Hunyan’s 
/V4'>vV//'.v lo width it rue* very far indeed from 

certain th.tt it really behaiged,* lias once matle the hook 
M-dl for ovt*r^,’1400. but save for the sake of eomplctcness 
his hamliwtirl; is not jpeatly prized by i^t 4 !ei;tt>rs, nor is 
there any Lng.lish illustrated !<ouk of this periinl after the 
Restoratitin wltit h is mm h -.ongjii after for the sake of its 
plates, although lh»t .r .4 t H;dby''. i wvrv sufficiently 
well thouglit of' to be u'.ed again for 1 frytlen’s version iri 
1677. 

M'eanuhilc*, I tool* . uith ilhmtrati«»iis ew futl/f douce 
were I (ring issued in .omr iniiii!»rjs bottj at I'aris aiul at 
Amsteidani. In the lormei liiv p’ranyois C.'Iiauveau 
(1613 76). in tlir Intel fan ami Casper laiyken are 


^ Tliii wo.T II .I'MaT whuk h hmml in i sligtill)' 

iJtfikfl'Tii of inz- r Rig4f;i.j t** flit ail iirifiiiiiii ill 
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credited by Mr. Hind {A Short History of Engraving 
and Etching, 1908) with having produced “hosts of small [ 
and undistinguished plates,” and these damning epithets 
explain how it is that even patriotic French collectors like 
Eugene Paillet and Henri B^raldi thought it wise to 
leave the illustrated books of the seventeenth century 
severely alone. 

We meet the first advance guard of the brilliant French 
eighteenth century school of book-illustration in 1718, 
when a pretty little edition of Les Amours de Dafhnis 
et Chloi (as translated by Bishop Amyot from the Greek of 
Longus) made its appearance with twenty-eight plates 
by Benoit Audran, ajfter the designs of no less a person 
than the Regent of France, and duly labelled and dated 
“ Philippus in. et pinx. 1714.” The plates vary very 
much in charm, but that with the underline ChM sauve 
Dafhnis far le son de sa fl 4 te certainly possesses it, and 
one of the double-plates in the book, Daphnis prend ses 
oyseaux pendant 1'Hyver pour voir Chlod, is really pretty. 
We find no other book to vie with this until we come to 
a much larger and more pretentious one, the works of 
Moli^re in six volumes, royal quarto, published in 1734. 
This was illustrated with thirty-three plates, in the mix¬ 
ture of etching and engraving characteristic of the French i 
school of the day, by Laurent Cars, after pencil drawings t 
by Francois Boucher, and by nearly two hundred vig -1 
nettes and tailpieces (not all different) after Boucher and ' 
others by Cars and Francois Joullain. Another edition ; 
of this in four volumes with Boucher’s designs reproduced 
on a smaller scale was published in 1741 and reprinted 
three times within the decade. 

After the Molidre, books and editions which collectors 
take count of come much more quickly. There was an 
edition of Montesquieu’s H Temple de Gnide in 1742 
(imprint: Londres), a Virgil in 1743 with plates by 
Cochin, engraved by Cochin pdre, the Contes of La Fon¬ 
taine (Amsterdam, 1743-5) also illustrated by Cochin, 
Guer’s Moeurs et usages des Turcs, with plates after 
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Hoiiflii-'r (1746), ,m f.liti.m .il' the- works of Hoilcau in five 
v-oluiiies. witli vi:4m-Ues In liisvii .nnl tailpieces by 
Coclim (17.M-5', ami 111 175:1.1 J/,w,w /.esrW (inii.rint • 
Ainster.laiti with -..inu- j.lat.n l.v J. |, l>as,,uier, which 

arc still, .iihl utlitTN tiy II, tir.tvcl.it. uhitii arc fcclilc 
In the f*HU’-VHltiinc ciiitiun .»f the JuM's of La "Fon¬ 
taine n755-‘,4 ^vith illic4r.ai.nvs after |. li (ludrv we 
conic ti» a very .uulhiiotH |itm’ of uairk. handsomelv 
carricil out, whuh a !«*okdo\t'r niav vet fnu! it hanl to 
admire, nudryn dcdKiiA are aUvays lulofuatc, and have 
nmre virdity in tlicm than i^ often hmnd in tlic work of 
this ami they aiv ioiii|Ji-tentlv interpreted by a 

number of rtvliers and eu”raverH. soinV ..f wlmm, it liiay 
be imted. worked m p.iiis .m the same plate, so 

that^we liiid -.mh -aypiattm-, as "t'. Codiin aiiua forti, 
Iv, tfsiliLiiH 4ii4 ** t tiMVr .| i\Mii fiifti* 

C. (‘.nJiin, tcrmiiu* an buim par P idiemP’-'a very 
explicit statement of the mcthnl of work. Put adcfiiiate 
a^ the plates may seeiu. tl tliev aiv judged tmt ,i 4 bouk- 
ilhistratioiis but as eiiyr-niiii;-,, im oih* undd rate them 
hiyh, and as a Imok* wlsat. v. t<* In: -.aid of ,m edition of 
I ,a Idmiaine's /o4/en uimh lilb. tmu volumes, 
lueamriien nearly imieu-en im ho. by Uditeen ;* d'lie b.H>k- 
nian <a« only ivy.ard oi, !i a woik a-, a pMHiMliM of plates 
with aMoinpaiivin..; lev!, and. n {he plaho a-, plates an* 
only 0 - 0 md rate, nithuo.om h.e. iiothiiy: to Imild on. 

\Vr Jeinin to book a..jm m t/f,-;, when Poeeaeeiob 
/ .>rv.///.V7VAV pnbhdo I mj If.dvm ampiint : Lt»mlra)in 
flViyuifavti \oluine .. with < nyu;', '.lypiettes and ilius- 
tf.itiufi'. nioali,^ by tff.iodo}, .dfisouyh 4 bw' ai'c by 
HMiahe; and lowem toa-ojoy nho ua-. more industrious 
til. til 'UiMr'. .ful a-', an dlu .lei!o:', i . >i’.-n to ,tdvanta;,*t*, 
and dr.ear-, .o}|j.' »}r.ht !o; made hi>. desijpis 

u*4 !«•-,. biajtjoie trfio'Hl th.ai the Uiairs he had* to 
illusliaie ‘rin . ta.s! . ,u '5 » ."H usdy not !«’yti'en tti the 
taijioU'.^^ t yoa rditj.aj .4 ti;.- { ' of La Fontaine, tlie 
f*ot of wliidi V, a. bo*!!'- i-'v th'- Irs’inirr-, .■ < ,eneraux 
(dtiiptint: Am'Urjd.ea i h-'- /dv/r,-;;* |,v t'hojtard are 
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the “%iii5e Vi'.tr there |Hil 4 i- 4 HH! .it Paris Meunier tie 
f fS. uilli .in en'„'r.tvni titk* !»y Mnreau, 
a .sttn l^'inlu-r, anti live jilalcs .ifkT Mnroau, 

In I7V“ ii,-i:r:ihh' uith ten plates ami 

ten alter I't'.rn, aiul imae !u;4hly istwmcd even 

than th‘ 4 s h'aai’-. / I ,a Have vt ihu’is). with 

A fr*in‘J-'|'ie. e ami plate am! I'»aty 4 »nir IrsmI- ami tail- 
pu'i..''., ail -./..ive tu.f! after P.i'.en, intt easily surpassed in 
their fvui heunnai. slvle | .ee Plate XXX*IX). In 1771 
(navel.*t. m-«!e ti! Ilian ever, supplied designs 

fer tn..'.'UA p*a.',e . .es I m.anitviu-. he.ul'- .uuf tailpiei'es* fur 
an .-ht'',!! .'f iaa;/../;Vvvwf- iJh’rsifti, ami was 

h.tui an-d, . I't.'-a !'!v’ is-ai us the I an mters 4 ‘leneraiix 

e ist) .fi , 1 I i I in.- . f .-e/ee hy hi-. p*»rtrait Innug 

l.-eliv.h i . *J: . v Inin.- In J';';.* a new edition 

tjf '\h e.;‘ • , ; n-n . i / 'j.-nA ,/■ <nen/e, in whn h the 

!• \! v,,(. i /,e. .nt. aas dlu .U.itf.l uilh de- 

■ ia,5r- I ■ a, h >'"7n, m!'-: p; -t.-i h\ ! ,t‘ Xhie, ami 
Itale-'i.'. / '• ./• v.t. dlu Urated by 

Mi.),e..n, 5 '-v f h.olt.e*! In r/'yt /,e 

tif I'V I .4a!.Iran, and illustrated hy 

M-an.'.'!, ..n-i ., In.in AmtM.ou, ^appfiM. lijoii, 

.ml ,\I f..hn. bv a’eh' .Mtijrau am! Milter-, iilu'.- 

iMtad tie- f bam; .4 1 .ab.aie iii i-lUr vmIuiiu*, and the 
UusL . .4 M !i; .-a*. \St-j Pm. tlie pas/’ '.lit luiled, 

an-! n . f-np-i . lue,' to the lurthM.I-. uf the 

amiah',! M.ae.en illv. .1: Sasiil I .auibnt’-. /an 

.San,.'a", .it.'i 1 :• :n.4'. , Ja 

’..-Pi ni sXia! Jsa nitr! s /e^ //.na-i Hy’/Vl. the 

■.eveu?i, X''4n,,{,. /’.ju/t'f / 7ry/w/‘e(r/Ht/), 

and !:eue. ..ihn n.e’., In.’.:),. <.u h* dfirUrate teielfteX 

li\rfh-'} !!» 1 '■ -t. w,aduiued by MafilHer, 

Imp!,'..!., p.cjt.eir.., Ir-aai's Sand tHientin. 
I'la,'*tn.ii'i, .aid Is- Patbin. asid the Ja-<hi'»n stir- 

viv-'d. |;a, b;-v. .he,---n an nm,' s, d mu tdl about iHau. 

We net.! a,-- ’’ «• 1 .‘(mv. t.. biiej.ui.l, where at the end 
Ilf th, .. V iitd-iipi lie- }e,|UUViJjent". <4 Imuk* 

illu ,I,n wi'i'.- !a-.d'-'p.iidv I'etair-.e <d the yrowiiig 
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taste for a neat simplicity in books, partly because the 
chief English engravers all devoted themselves to mezzo¬ 
tint. A few foreigners came over to supply their place, 
and Michael Burghers, of Amsterdam, illustrated the 
fourth edition of Pavadise Lost, a stately folio, in 1688, 
with plates which enjoyed a long life and were also 
imitated for smaller editions. Burghers also illustrated 
the Oxford almanacs, and supplied frontispieces to the 
Bibles and other large books issued by the University 
Press up to about 1720. Another Dutchman who came 
to England not much later (in about 1690) was Michael 
Van der Gucht, who worked for the booksellers, as his 
children did after him. How low book-illustration had 
fallen in England at the beginning of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury maybe seen by a glance at the wretched plates which 
disfigure Rowe’s Shakespeare in 1709, the first edition on 
which an editor and an illustrator were allowed to work 
their wills. The year after this Louis Du Guernier came 
to England, and was soon engaged in the not too 
patriotic task of helping Claude Du Bose to illustrate 
the victories of Marlborough. In 1714 he and Du Bose 
were less painfully, though not very successfully, em¬ 
ployed in making plates for Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 
Du Bose subsequently worked on the Religious Cere¬ 
monies of all Nations (1733). an English edition of a 
book of Bernard Picart’s, and on plates for Rapm’s 
History of England (1743), but he was far from being 
a great engraver. It is a satisfaction that the plates to 
the first edition of Robinson Crusoe (1719) were engraved 
by two Englishmen, and not very badly. Their names 
are given as “Clark and Pine,” the Clark being pre¬ 
sumably John Clark (1688-1736), who engraved some 
writing-books, and the Pine, John Pine (1690-1756), who 
imitated some designs by Bernard Picart to the book 
of Jonah in 1720, and may have been a pupil of his at 
Amsterdam. 

It should, perhaps, have been mentioned that two 
years before Crusoe an English engraver, John Sturt 
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\V\iU n.U’STk ATIONS 

{i 6 p r;,v>>. in’tHltur.l .i of (‘oum\on Prayer, of 

wlui’h ihv }e\f 4-. \u-!l 4'. tlif y.i ttifiN f'uy'ruval I'his 
\ rather a iuri-».st\ than 4 wojk of art, the fr<n»tt'^|Hcce 
'rin;,: a fortrast I m.ule Uj* of the Cnvil, iau'tls 

■ Prayer. IVn P« .rranan-ijisrutPtayrr for the Riiyal 

irisiiilv. ,ua ’ ‘♦Si uritij'u in tuimiU* t'har.utcrs, 

ni- 4 tMf! m! !)';1 ■ > t I-; '-In* rh another rnyraveti houk, 
/Vh'! ' 7 '/.;,‘./hi ! m r/ai. 

Ill r;,'; W'lllijjii !Pn;.trth wluit miofit have 

' prove.! a n,>‘; 4 h!' .-ai.'.-r a-, a honk illitstralor had 

not fj.‘ -“<'4 iMiur! ra-ie p:n{iiahle work. He ilhts- 

th ■ li.e,.-'. '.} \!ihn lie la Mnttr.ive ifi I72,_^, 

: Pit.'*,-- . //'.v,'*;;., . ‘i i otieiel’-, Iraie.latinn of (<«- 

va#.'n,/’ y /'e, IPehi', aSh ! 1 /////<//• r 

■ .e-, ' e.-. 14 j'yn I 5 mh-r‘‘. his 

plat*'. 1" eh., ’i, !h./*;,h |t;c e}i.i:iv,h, 'hjn\v plrfity 

..f Hjts.;*’.'' la.':, ',.' 4 : . ...nar \Ui, hi* wurktsi on 

Itollt* . a ■ '.M ] 'v .4 !•;, .-’a . ir';,!'/', t’tii'kr'a 

,hh H'a / y.ar-., ! Mh.I.ah ...aiadv, //>■ 

> P/.aah i !',■ ’.ah' 4 '. </«./.// 4 /o 7 ;/e,/./(lypn), 

,jid m i',1 I.*.* M--’ ’ H ! l;ne,’ /n/,y./r / / 7 jzyv//e.\, 

nd \|;!. h.-h:' . _ h.ha.'/ / ./;? lint the .Uoof his 

,'t I't . *41 ■ ! r • . }'i«-'/p.'*.'," haTCted liiiti 

IjMja h.tra,,.)l. ./z’-, .in^h ?!i. 4 tv re.u . .lUn lie ntiilnhiitrd 

tsonJeea U .‘ful 1 \ <.» 'vhzzzi/r, .tntl 

Ui 1/4 a I: ■ 1 ! - e: ! ’..e.*;.''- -je'/.ave i h\ ^ilii'piinn) tO 

a t h* !.h .../a- .«/ * y.- ' . i.4 ■. . .5 \} I , 

In I; ‘ea'. »’e’! 4 <■ muled ti'Miu I’rant e by 

Po.' f.. !p ni ;;;n Si.f'nn. f’n.nt'a A*o>;;/e;n f m‘- 
near.'ea If - liS-; ’ntU,; «, ir . ill I / pk Kii hard«* 

>41 . i''.y--f. in y.j.*, 1 *.r‘ .''mM'. .s/;4i'/e,yiei/ee in 1740, 

I s and, {ea;,uh.'atfes 11.e. n, ui. 1 farinr'n'a HI 1744 r* Xeithrr 
• 4 tk.- . u d. if.- p'-.u-' I*!,da, (|f.«-j\e. any Iii^ther 
piai '■ tj5 >4 Pi.tt of ^.4n.'■ !r4it aaid pselty, but at least 
s th,;'V 4..4 ■ t 5 1 air ..d-e;' tie* e Hi knwe'-. edition. 

lie- '.'44 ’ I a. • etna y. IMJ./Iand, 111 ly.yy 

I'ntr |4.'.>'ha -.I *4,- ;;j Injnr of in, e, etiy, raved 

tlii'a.Ui.hMn;. v,,'ed i i-.al and ladpjn es in admirable 

..ur, 
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U'itc. 'The MN'uml x^ihmw f' 4 I.-iU'J iti i^xh t» 175*’^ 
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MOhKRN I'lN'l-: RHJN'TIN'ci 


A l-TI'k thr K.'-.tnr.ttutii, uriiitifse; .«u! tlu* trade 
ZA .ulv in lM!);Ia!t>i l»rr,uur drtiniSrly rtitHlcrii in 

JL *. tu-'u . n.r ,*■ !<*t, .aid ihr prtntar |»r,n:tit:allv <lis- 
appr.in. in'-iu ^. Iv . with h.*iv .uul there an 

r\f .-pi'*'!!, ,i. :'3 ih ■ hunli', iir |u!in 

R-yh'nid'n ' ,11!.. hnldrn lu-liiiid that nf the 

ytd>h.;’. ^ - i:..f at 2. ,.} IL'rnnyjnau and lU'rnan! 

la:it"U !>-.!,I"', i'i •! l.uai, nut hI Xaw * Miuh and 


X'-'a-;*.: " nii,, th. , d • in ih. j a inter’. iuipHt't 
.ni"'. !•:' i' a. ■ . 1 a M h. ine.e,.-ni.-nt in I'.ir,;!! h jaintiiij,*. 

an t*'-?/ ti li.kl ■ ,t? fin, tmu- i.i ti' a pnii- 

h'.Jn S' . A.' I 5 ;i d,e .1 - .,'k lieautstnl lu put in pialcs. 
If !ir V,ant d !■* s-a iX- a! aa-ae !- auisjul |je ptit in mniT m 
l.u,;er j'! a, , It ki '•/,/ast.-'i !m ssj.ile it 4 jral tr!iiui|ih of 
|jeant\ !i. r;r'i.i\ed tkve n,!i'4e h tlerpie .ntd all, as 

in tha- * a .! •>! Sinit'. ria*i,es , and rjru*’'. //aw<e, 

1 h.il a |aJift.a Xv t!i-. . de. Rtaj and ailair.rnieiit mI* 

hv ;e..‘‘>d pie.ea.ak a!.! t!‘e il e i *1 jsietlv lapltah. ami 
t-'.il|*ie. <• ,, . , aid n.ak.- a * liaansiia, t«»e\e and h.iml, 

unh.eal a^av Is. I|< Inna ,,u dha.tial-ii -ait h an iifoa a-^ thia 
had tieni', ;■■}!,h'--d Ihn*'- e. a . little hr.-, in tlita,‘.iiife 
if aitv alts an v,'al -lad !< -ai attei!)|4ed it tt'ntid av'ail’cdly 

haet* I .»•!. ade-Jea. {ie- ..Jatfanen, ulnil -a-t |ti do 
i|n{te plain ..p.a.inailv leaiiil f.i do it m a more 

iVtiihjsj.udilv..,5, in thi . the'* v.eir helped hy leitain 
H!i|.oe..-:>eaa . in ponfe've. v.he. li lendejed the taak of 
the p'n-* ,ni as I- , iedn>ai».ij , In the ijjnfdJe uf the M,'Vcn> 
te,;-ni!j Udhai.! Ill , «»l Aiis-as-ribm. invented 

an aapoe, ,-d po- . " tal-si. a-ted nine t a llie-a'lieu laHhiuneil 
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presses, set them all on a row in his Printing House and 
called each Press by the name of one of the Muses.” 
Clearly Blaew was an enthusiast. His chronicler, Joseph 
Moxon, was a fairly good English printer, and his descrip¬ 
tion of the equipment of a printing house in the second 
part of his Mechanick Exercises (1683) contains much 
information still interesting. We gather from Moxon 
that Blaew’s improvements were slowly copied in Eng¬ 
land, and we know that the English printers still 
continued to buy their best founts from Holland. Thus 
when Bishop Fell, about 1670, was equipping the Univer¬ 
sity Press at Oxford with better type, he employed an 
agent in Holland to purchase founts for him. English 
founts of which we have any reason to be proud date 
from the appearance about 1716 of William Caslon, who 
established a firm of type founders which has enjoyed a 
long and deservedly prosperous career. 

The next move came from the north. Robert Foulis 
(the name was originally spelt Faulls), born in lyo?) 
son of a Glasgow maltster, had been originally appren¬ 
ticed to a barber. He was, however, a man of bookish 
tastes, and, when already over thirty years of age, was 
advised to set up in business as a printer and bookseller. 
With his brother Andrew, five years younger than himself 
and educated for the ministry, he went on a book-buying 
tour on the Continent, and on his return started book¬ 
selling in 1741, and printed in that year Dr. William 
Leechman’s Temper, Character, and Duty of a Minister 
of the Gospel, and four other books, including a Phaedrus 
and a volume of Cicero. In March, I743> he was 
appointed Printer to the University of Glasgow, and his 
edition of Demetrius Phalerus de Elocutione in Greek 
and Latin was the first example of Greek printing pro¬ 
duced at Glasgow. A Horace which was hung, up in 
proof in the University, with the offer of a reward for 
every misprint detected (in spite of which six remained), 
followed in 1744, an Iliad in 1747, an edition of Hardy- 
knute in 1748, and a Cicero in 1749. In 1750 as many 
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as thirty wnrks ura* |sriiiti*4 at the {‘tnilis press. The 
: next two year-, were uuiinlv -.pent in .m the C'on- 

! tiiH’iit, aiul on his return RmIhtI Foulis unhappiiv startitl 
1 an Ai-.t‘!emy “f \rt at t ihaj^MW. whidi hr h.ul neither the 
i kmmkaiyte Hof lite ta'4i* ft? difeit Muve'.sfully. aiul whieh 
; sapped hiM'Heripe-.wittioui proifudn^ any valu.ihle iVNults. 

; An edition ♦»{ the * ifi'ek tr-xl of' Callinia<-hus ifi 1755 was 
: rewarded Iw an Hiis!t!nn>;h -^o. tetv with a yold methtl, and 
: other thvek and Latin text-. tol|.*urd. ini'!ndim; the ///W 
! in v;:{t\ sii r;.,;, /'Ax// and the if\/ev>er in 

{ 1758, and in 1701 Ainon); {lie inure nota!i!e 

I l.iter ot the firsa^ueie an e.Hiion of tiray’*' /L’W< 

( in tynd, and a / e./ in 177,,. ‘The youmpT 

: iu-otlier died in 177;;. kohrit, after a inortifyini^; 

f experieine sn I.ond.m. wie-te h>'- -.old the •*old fiiadris’'’ 

[ he liad hoiipin a - nioded-. tor In. Xutdi-iuv tor le-e. tli.ui a 
f |totind ••w} th‘‘ expi-ii.e, un nnvd in thr ..ih\ folluueil 
J him till' next \cM ! !:e teo oi-altei . lud i.u-ed piinlinx 
: at td.i.pou flow ill eyeni-, .uh e to an .'Xodlente ninth 
j ojiialh d, and I -'i let?', ajtp.e. .ed, the .tuidaid aU.tinrtl at 
; !,»jnd«'n, i KfooLa t arnhnd;';:-, ».r, indeed, toi the inonirnt, 

; ainwlen,.. in |*,u}Mp.,e dlu'. ua.no anall atdiu'vrment, 

( ant! then' toinpatuo!-. and Irllou mli/i'ie. may uril 'dnav 
; them httm.ui, IU$t they were lontenl to ttoik atiortiiny 
• to the hf'.l .tandai'd , ..-f hy oilui' men uifhi.iit iiiakinx 

i any pte.jttve adv.une nj..,!! tlima m .IsoujU); ,tnv ortym- 
; alit\. ‘kliey avoided tlm 11,ae nt had oru.naent-, hv nsiny 
S none; tlirir t Iie.’k type', uete !f)odellet| on the l■'ren(^l 
{ loyal types a'e,*.. ja’rd ivith the n.nnr of ih»; Ltirnnex; 

: their I'oiuan !*, pe . .•'dulat llo .pe. ml exi elletn r. Ili>4ori- 
lally. tludi du»'J unpoHaii. e t . tliaf they piMVnI that rare 

I andentlnismsm f.a tsnr- mmttny, uas ir-auakeniny, atid 
dial piint.rr', uath luidt nl-a! - ueeiid iioi lu k support, 
Meanwhile, in tlie F.nrlr.h Mttlland'. an inlnestiny; 
and 1 O'ditalde. lln*n,;h •.’>attempt to tmjtfove 
on rxi' 4 inj; tonni . ha*! ’o.-en made la; folni IJaskrrvdie, a 
\\,d»roe.,|(n'-.h5ie tuaii, Itoin m rptr*, who worked at lijr- 
ininyhatn. and ni r;>v; pimled thnr in In-, own types 
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a quarto edition of Virgil which attracted considerable 
notice. The merit of Baskerville’s type is its distinct¬ 
ness ' its fault is the reappearance in a slightly different 
form of the old heresy of Aldus, that what is good,^ or is 
thoup-ht to be g’ood, in penmanship must necessarily be 
good^ in type. In imitation of the Writing-Masters 
Baskerville delighted in making his upstrokes very thin 
and his downstrokes thick, and his serifs—that is, all the 
little finishing strokes of the letters—sharp and fine. _ It 
is probable that his ideals were influenced in this direc¬ 
tion by books like Pine’s Horace (1733-7). in which, as 
already noted, the letterpress as well as the illustrations 
and ornament is engraved throughout. These contrasts 
of light and heavy lines would naturally please an en- 
CTfa,ver 5 but they have no advantage when transferred to 
type, only making the page appear restless and spotty. 
Contemporary opinion in England was no more than luke¬ 
warm in their favour. The Virgil procured Baskerville a 
commission from the University of Oxford to cut a Greek 
fount, but this was generally condemned, though it had 
the merit of being free from contractions. Editions of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained (1758), and 
other classics, were more successful, and Baskerville was 
appointed printer to the University of Cambridge for ten 
years; but his profits were small, and when he died in 
1775, 'in default of an adequate English offer, his types 
were’sold to a French society for print- 

ing a famous edition of the works of Voltaire (i 7 ^ 5 '" 9 )’ 
The most conspicuous exponent of Baskemlle’s 
methods was an Italian, Giovanni Battista Bodoni, born 
in Piedmont in 1740. Bodoni settled at Parma, and it 
was at Parma that he did most of his printing. Even 
more notably than Baskerville, he tried to give to the 
pages which he printed the brilliancy of a fine engraving. 
He used good black ink (which is to his credit), exagger¬ 
ated the differences between his thick strokes and his 
thin, and left wide spaces between his lines so as to^ let 
the elegance of his type stand out as brilliantly as possible 
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the u liite pain'r. Hut jiuli^ment t>f the hcst nuHlcrn 
printer^ is tlic -e vivul loiUrasts ami in favtnirof a 

intHv c!uM-!y set tlu* tuo uhii li fuiv each other 
i(ein:4 iv:4unlc»l as an artistit: wlnile which slunihl nut be 
cut mti> ^lri}K by a scries uf bruad white spaces. Hutloni's 
iKn^ks. whit li nseti ti» be hi^^hly e^teeincti, are luuv per¬ 
haps unduly neylei led. fur his vvt»rk in tistnvn way, wheilu-r 
he Used rttuutn typr. italics. t»r tireek, is very tod. and 
ids etiititans •»!' / Vn*//. //ewer, and the /w//<///n 
arc very slrikinp, bt«»k‘., tlu>u|.;h built tm waanig lines. 
Ikwhmi'tlied at l’*adua in tHij, 

W'hile the naiiu*'. t4’ t’ashtn, the luuthers ^uulis, anti 
Baskerville iji tdvat lirilain, am! t>f Uudtuu in Italy, 
stand uut lV<nu atisid their t uatcinpurarie**, the preiider 
place in b'rcm h b»H»k“prudtu tiuu waHuccupird by members 
<jf the Ihdut taiuily 'I’he lira uf the-a* was l-ranyuis 
Ditiut (tui'tu r/fp/h’hi-. eldc'4 ‘.un. Idampus ,\mbrt>isc 
{173U tHo.!';, wa'. a hue printer; hi-. \uuny,ct Pierre 
(r;:uJ 9f;). wa . abe. a typeftiunder am! papmmaker, In the 
thirtl j;e**^**’di‘*t* Ptriu*'** M»n Hmri {rpt.4 1^52) wa% 
farnuU’-* fur his iidu'ustupn type, wltile Pierre II (lyhr) 
1854). cldc-a •>•*» uf p'rain ui. Ambrui'.e ami nephew 
uf'Pirrtt* I, printed ".uittr fmr editions uf Latin and 
iTemh tlevm*, at the prc. at the Louvre; ami his 
hruther L'tiudn I hdut A704 tHju) wtiii renuwu bttlh as 
a typehaimlrr ami euyiavei, and .ilsu as a printer am! 
improver ul the ait ’of acreuiypinp, be-atles beinj,*' a 
deputy amt writer of tiay.rdse-.. In the iunrlh pjenera- 
turn, the two -.uiis ,4 Pii'imii fhthn. Ambrtjise O790 
1870) 4ud ily.M. iiilhe, (allied un the family tradithms. 
Imuientally, Ambiujse wiuir -'.ume valnabie treatisespm 
wo(»(Lrnp.ravmj,; and aiua-c.rd an emamous library, which, 
wiieit sold at .UHtiuti in iHa 4. reali/ed nearly /12u,tKKj. 

W'ilh the tiatues u| Ituduiii and the Uitluts we may link 
that of the ttrnu.m pubh .her amt printer t'»e«»ip, |uachim 
(ioe'i* liru, pp-amlfalhn of the late \'isiuunt (luschen, 
lie was bum in r/jp*, died in PL'H, and wurkeii the 
^Teater p.irl of hi* life at Leip/ii*. He bruuyht out 
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pretty illustrated editions, made experiments with Greek 
types, much on the same lines as Bodoni, and devoted 
his life to the improvement of printing and bookmakmg 
and the spread of good literature, enjoying the friendship 
of Schiller and other eminent German writers. _ 

Coming back to England, we may note the beginning 
of the Chiswick Press in 1789, the year of the French 
Revolution. Charles Whittingham was then only twenty- 
two (he had been born at Coventry in 1767), and for his 
first years as his own master he was content to print hand- 
bills and do any other jobbing work that he could get. 
He began issuing illustrated books in 1797, 
time the care he took in making ready wood-blocks (the 
use of which had been revived by Bewick) for printing 
gained him a special reputation. From about i8i i to his 
death in 1840 he left one branch of his business m the 
city under the charge of a partner, while he himself lived 
and worked at Chiswick, whence the name the Chiswick 
Press by which the firm is still best known. 

His nephew, Charles Whittingham the younger, was 
born in 1795, was apprenticed to his uncle in 1810 and 
worked with him until 1828. Then he set up for himself 
at Tooks Court off Chancery Lane, and came rapidly to 
the front, largely from the work which he did for William 
Pickering, a well-known publisher of those days. 

On his uncle’s death in 1840 the younger Whittingham 
inherited the Chiswick business also. Four years after 
this, in 1844, he led the way in the revival of old-faced 
types. The examples of Baskerville at home and of 
Bodoni and other printers abroad had not been without 
effect on English printing. Brilliancy had been sought 
at all costs, and in the attempt to combine economy with 
it the height of letters had been increased and their 
breadth diminished so that, while they looked larger, 
more of them could be crowded into a line. The younger 
Whittingham had the good taste to see that the rounder, 
more evenly tinted type, which Caslon had made before 
these influences had come into play, was much pleasanter 
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to look at and less trying to the eyes. He was already 
thinking of reviving it when he was commissioned by 
Longmans to print a work of fiction, So much of the 
Diary of Lady Willoughby as relates to her Dofnestic 
History and to the Enjentful Period of the Reign of 
Charles the First, and it occurred to him that the use of 
old-faced type would be especially in keeping with 
such a book. A handsome small quarto was the re¬ 
sult, and the revival of old-faced type proved a great 
success. 

Not content with reviving old type, the younger 
Whittingham revived also the use of ornamental initials, 
pusing numerous copies to be cut for him from the 
initials used in French books of the sixteenth century. 
Some of these are good, some almost bad, or while good in 
themselves, suitable only for use with black-letter founts 
and too heavy for use with roman letter. Still the attempt 
was in the right direction, and the books of this period 
with the imprint of the Chiswick Press are worth the 
attention of collectors interested in the modern develop¬ 
ments of printing. During the succeeding forty years 
there is little by which they are likely to be attracted save 
the issues of the private press kept and worked by the 
Rev. C. H. O. Daniel of Worcester College, Oxford, of 
which he is now Provost. While he was yet a lad 
Mr. Daniel had amused himself with printing, and a 
thin duodecimo is still extant entitled Sir Richards 
Daughter, A Christmas Tale of Olden Times, bearing 
the imprint “Excudebat H. Daniel: Trinity Parsonage, 
Frome, 1852.” In 1874 Mr. Daniel resumed his old hobby 
at Oxford, printing Notes from a catalogue of pamphlets 
in Worcester College Library, and in 1876 A new Sermon 
of the newest Fashion by Ananias Snip, of which the 
original is preserved in the library of Worcester College. 
It was, however, in 1881, by an edition of thirty-six copies 
of The Garland of Rachel “ by divers kindly hands,” that 
the Daniel Press won its renown. Rachel was Mr. Daniel’s 
little daughter, and the eighteen contributors to her “Gar- 
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land” included Frederick Locker, Robert Bridges, Austin 
Dobson, Andrew Lang, Edmund Gosse, John Addington 
Symonds, Lewis Carrol, W. Henley, and Margaret 
Woods. Each poet was rewarded by a copy in which 
his name was printed on the titlepage, and the “ Garland ” 
soon came to be regarded as a very desirable possession. 
Mr. Daniel subsequently printed numerous little books by 
interesting writers (Robert Bridges, Walter Pater, Canon 
Dixon, and others), and while neither his types nor his 
presswork were exceptionally good, succeeded in investing 
them all with a charming appropriateness which gives 
them a special place of their own in the affections of 
book-lovers. 

Another venture in which a high literary standard was 
combined with much care for typography was The 
Hobby-Horse, a quarterly magazine edited by Herbert 
P, Horne and Selwyn Image between 1886 and 1892, 
after which it appeared fitfully and flickered out. The 
change in the type, the setting it close instead of spaced, 
and the new initials and tailpieces which may be noted at 
the beginning of Vol. HI (1888), constituted a landmark 
in the history of modern printing of an importance 
similar to that of the return to old-faced type in Lady 
Willoughby's Diary. The progress of the movement can 
be followed (i) in the catalogue of the Exhibition of Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition Society, held at the New Gallery 
in the autumn of 1888, with an article on printing by Mr. 
Emery Walker; (ii) in three books by William Morris, viz. 
The House of the Wolfings, The Roots of the Mountains, 
and the Gunnlaug Saga, printed under the superinten¬ 
dence of the author and Mr. Walker at the Chiswick 
Press in 1889 and 1890. In 1891 William Morris gave 
an immense impetus to the revival of fine printing by 
setting up a press at No. 16 Upper Mall, Hammersmith, 
close to his own residence, Kelmscott House. “ It was 
the essence of my undertaking,” he wrote subsequently, 
“ to produce books which it would be a pleasure to look 
upon as pieces of printing and arrangement of type,” and 
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no one will Itc imtiincti to deny that tlw Kclmscott Press 
books fulfil this aim. 'l lic .ijuthic tyjie, whether in its 
larger or smaller si/c (the I'roy type designed for the 
reprint of Caxton‘s /Ct'amW if the //{s/tmes if Trov, 
and the Cihaueer tyjw designed for the great Chnm-ef% will 
hold its own against any gi*thie tyjie of the fifteenth 
century. The ihiitlen type (designed for the reprint 
of Caxton's /,egemf) eaniutt he praised as highly 

as this. ** By iiistiml rather than by conscious thinking 
it over,” Mi>rris amfoH'd, “I l»egan by getting myself a 
fount of Rtunan typ*." ami it is no unfair criticism of it 
to say that it betrays the hand of a man whose natural 
expression \va^ in gulhu' letter huvisig roman into yield¬ 
ing some of the eliaracteriHtk- gothic charm. I’he 
£,windd have been .1 far finer book if it had been 
printcil in the Cihamer type, and the Shelley, Keats, 
Herrick and laber books wliicli Morris printeti tn it tt> 
please F'. S. Ellis or otlier friends ismnot stand the test of 
ctimparistm with /'he l/'tHki tkyemt the Uhrht and the 
tj«ther nsmatn es wliith he printed entirely to ple.ise him¬ 
self. ihit whetbei he used his roman or his gothic type 
the exquisite craftsmanship which he put into all Ins 
b<w>ks enaliled Mortis t<» attain his aim, ami Ids wontlcr- 
fiil borders and capitals iiowtt them with the delight 
wliich this king of designers took in his work. No other 
[jrinter since printing began lias ever poHluced such a 
iicries of InMiks .in the lift)-ihree which ponreil from the 
fCcIiuscott Press during those womlerftil seven years, and 
u> book tlnrl has evet Iren printed can Inoiiipared fiir 
richness of cffeti with the t'h.inecr which was the crown- 
ng achievement of the Press, 

^.Morris's ex.miplr la'oiight inb* the field a hi»st i^f com- 
actimrs ami j 4 agiare 4 s ami .t few workers in the same 
>|drit. By hi. snlo thtoughoni his ventine ha<l stmjd Mr. 
Itiiiery W^'allrr, who h.u! no small pari in starling the 
.vh<ile nmvemetil, whose help ami advice for more than 
,u“cnty years h.ive bem freely .d the service of any «»ne wlni 
las smnvn any imlination to do g<«Hl w»»rk, and who, 
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whenever good work has been achieved, will almost always 
be found to have lent a hand in it. After Morris’s death 
Mr. Walker joined with Mr. Cobden Sanderson in pro¬ 
ducing the Doves Press books, printed, all of them, in a 
single type, but that type a fine adaptation of Jenson’s and 
handled with a skill to which Jenson not only never 
attained but never aspired. The first book printed in it 
was the Agricola of Tacitus, and this and Mr. Mackail’s 
lecture on Morris and other early books are entirely with¬ 
out decoration. Woodcut capitals and borders, it was 
thought, had reached their highest possible excellence 
under the hand of William Morris, and since not progress 
but retrogression would be the certain result of any fresh 
experiments, decoration of this sort must be abandoned. 
The reasoning was perhaps not entirely cogent, since the 
decoration appropriate to the Doves type would hardly 
enter into any direct competition with Morris’s gothic 
designs. Later on, however, it was more than justified 
by the use in the Paradise Lost, the Bible, and most 
subsequent books (these later ones issued by Mr. San¬ 
derson alone) of very simple red capitals, which light 
up the pages on which they occur with charming- 
effect. 

Similar capitals on a less bold scale, some in gold, 
others in red, others in blue, are a conspicuous feature in 
the masterpieces of the Ashendene Press belonging to 
Mr. St. John Hornby. This was started by Mr. Hornby 
at his house in Ashendene, Herts, in 1894, and w^ for 
some time worked by Mr. Hornby himself and his sisters, 
with, as at least one colophon gratefully acknowledges, 
“ some little help of Cicely Barclay,” who subsequently, 
under a different surname, appears as a joint proprietor. 
The early books—the Journals of Joseph Hornby, Medita¬ 
tions of Marcus Aurelius, Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales, etc.—are not conspicuously good, but in 1902, in a 
type founded on that used by Sweynheym and Pannartz 
at Subiaco, Mr. and Mrs. Hornby produced the first 
volume of an illustrated Divina Commedia which cannot 
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be tot) highly praised. Its st*»rv is tnUI in the red-printed 
colophon, the wording of wliieh ts very prettily turned: 

Fine tlella prima f.iiuua .ippelku Int'ernu delli ('ommedui 
di Dante paeta taerllmtirama. Impfessa nelia Swmperia Privau 
di Ashi'ndrne a Shellry litutHf, (.‘hflsra. per «Ji»‘ra *• sprs.i tU 
St. John ^ i’ierly liarnUv o>ir aiut%> dr! loro euxino Mrvsry 
'I'urton. I.e IrUt'o* ini/iafi sono iopra iH tiraily Hewitt, le 
incistoni in hgoa di l\ Kr.nrs sei-on»!»» dtsej<ni tatti da R. (.Pater¬ 
son Smith Hopra g!‘ ‘»riiji«a!i drli' ei!i/k»nf di 1401. Finita ncl 
me.He di Dkrmhrr dt’H' anno dri Si-pjore Mt'MH, nel quale dutm 
dieci .Hee«»ji di hrihM^a eadde il gran Campanile di Sail Wareo dei 
Venwiiani. 

‘Fhe thiixi type h.ippily inspired by the example of 
Morris wa-^ the Greek type tlesigned by Robert Proctor 
on the tJiode! id' that Used hu- the New I'estament of the 
ComplutetHi.ui Ptdyghdl in 1514, with the .uhlithm of 
inajusi/tiles and attend, both i»f tlu-ju l.trking in the 
original. An editii»n of the ihrsifria < 4 ' Ae-a-hyhV» in this 
tyjK? was being piinted f».r Mi. I*o«tor at the Clnswu-k 
Press at the time td' his death, ami appeared in 11104. 
In {<)oH it was followed bv an edition of the (hhsMy 
printed at lltr Glaremlon presr., Like Morris's gothic 
founts, this (ireek type may or may not Ik* admired, but 
that it attains the ette* ts at which it aims can h.u'div be 
denied. No pag«* of mu li tichness had ever before (»een 
set up by any printer of tircek, 

'bo write of books prinlcil in ty|it‘s which for one 
reason isr another seem less sitc*es-d'»d than those alrcmiy 
named is a less pg’aiefnl task, fnit there arc several de¬ 
signers and printers wluise work approaches e.xcdleiice, 
and who wotketl iiidrpemfently of Morris, though with 
less stn'c louc'Ir boreiimst among these must be placed 
Mr. tdiaiies Rii-ketts,’ who-a* \'aU: ly{»e, ilespitc a few 
hlemislurs, ts not ceiy fat behind the (udden type td' the 
Kclmsudi Pres aiuf who-.i' umament at its best is grace¬ 
ful, and that w'lth a lighter and gayer grace than M<»rris*s, 

* UVr p %lf |4|. |u4 Ipi tfl tilt flWfl. till tiffGk% WW 
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though it cannot compare with his for dignity or richness 
of effect. In a later type, called the Kinge’s Fount from 
its use in 3.n edition of The Ktfigcs Quaiv (i 9 ^ 3 )> Mr. 
Ricketts’s good genius deserted him, for the mixture of 
majuscule and minuscule forms is most unpleasmg 

The Eragny books printed by Esther and Lucien 
Pissarro on their press at Epping, Bedford Park, and the 
Brook, Chiswick, were at first (1894-1903, Nos. 1-16) 
printed by Mr. Ricketts’s permission in the Vale type. 
In June, 1903, a “Brook” fount designed by Mr. Pis¬ 
sarro was completed, and A Brief Account of the Origin 
of the Eragny Press printed in it. Mr. Pissarro’s books 
are chiefly notable for their woodcuts, which are of very 

varying merit. , 

In the United States, in addition to some merely 
impudent plagiarisms, several excellent efforts after im¬ 
proved printing were inspired by the English movement 
of which Morris was the most prominent figure. Mr. 
Clarke Conwell at the Elston Press, Pelham Road, New 
Rochelle, New York, printed very well, both in roman 
and black letter, his edition of the Tale of Gamelyn (1901) 
in the latter type being a charming little book. Mr. 
Berkeley Updike of the Merrymount Press, Boston, and 
Mr. Bruce Rogers during his connection with the River¬ 
side Press, Boston, have also both done excellent work, 
which is too little known in this country. The artistic 
printing which Mr. Rogers did while working for the 
Riverside Press is especially notable because of the rich 
variety of types and styles in which excellence was attained. 
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- A General Index to Hazlitfs Handbook and his Hibliografkical Collections^ 

j86^-188g. By G. T. Gray. London, 1893. 

British Museum. Catalogue of Books in the Library of the British Museum printed 
in England^ Scotland, and Ireland, and of Books in Mnglish printed abroad, to 
the year 1640, [Mainly by G. W. Eccles.] 3 vols. London, 1884. 

Duff, E. G. Catalogue of Books in the John Rylands Library, Mamhester, printed 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and of Books in JEnglish printed abroad to 
the end of the year 1640. 4to. Manchester, 1895. 

Sayle, C. E. Early English Printed Books in the University Library, Cambridge, 
14^^-1640. Cambridge, 1900-7. 

The books are arranged under the printers. 

Ames, J. Typographical Antiquities : Being an historical account of printing in 
England; with some memoirs of our antient printers, and a register of the 
books printed by them, 1471-1600. With an appendix concerning printing in 
Scotland and Ireland to the same time. 4to. London, 1749. 

-Considerably augmented. ... By W. Herbert. 3 vols. 4to. London, 

1785-90. 

-Greatly enlarged, with copious Notes and Engravings by T. R Dibdin. 

Vols. i.-iv. 4to. London, 1810-19. 

Duff, E. G. English Printing on Vellum to the end of j6oo. (Bibliographical 
Society of Lancashire.) 4to. Aberdeen, 1902. 


- A Century of the English Book Trade: Short notices of all Printers, Stationers, 

Bookbinders, and others connected with it, 1457-1557. 4to. Bibliographical 
Society, London, 1905. 

- The Printers, Stationers, and Bookbinders of Westminster and London, 14^6-^ 

^ 535 - (Sandars Lectures.) Cambridge, 1896. 

Early English Printing : A series of facsimiles of all the types used in ^ 
England during the fifteenth century. Fol. London, 1896. 

— (and others.) Handlists of English Printers, Parts 1-3. 4to. 

Bibliographical Society, London, 1896, etc. I 

Arber, E. a Transcrip of the Registers of the Company of Stationers of London 
iSS 4 -i 64 °- 5 4 to- London, 1875-94. ’ 

Blades, W. The Life and Typography of William Caxion. 2 vols. Ato. 
London, 1861-3. 

- Biography and Typography of Caxton. London, 1882. 

Duff, E. G. William Caxton. (Caxton Club of Chicago.) 410. Chicago, 1905. ( 

Ricci, Seymour de. A Census of Caxions. (Bibliographical Society, Illust 
Monographs, 15.) London, 1909. [i 


Plomer, H. R. a Short History of English Printing, 
Bookman’s Library.) London, 1900. 

Reed, T. B. History of the Old English Letter Foundries 
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1476-1898. (English 
4to. London, 1887. 




XIIL—EARLY PRINTING IN ENGLISH OUTSIDE LONDON 

Allnutt, W. H. English Provincial Presses, (Eibliographica, Parts 5-7,) London, 
1895. 

Duff, E. G. The English Provincial Printers^ Stationers^ and Bookbinders to 
^ 557 ' (Sandars Lectures.) Cambridge, 1912. 

Bowes, R. A Catalogue of Books Printed at or relating to the University, Town and 
County of Cambridge, Cambridge, 1894. 

Madan, F, L. Oxford Books. VoL i. The Early Oxford Press: A Bibli¬ 
ography of Printing and Publishing at Oxford “ 1468-1640,” 

--Vol. 2. Oxford Literature, 1450-1640, and 1641-1650, Oxford, 1895, 

1912. 

-- A Chart of Oxford Printing, i468^*-igoo. With notes and illustrations. 

4to. Oxford, 1903. 

— A Brief Account of the University Press at Oxford, With illustrations, 
together with a chart of Oxford printing. 4to. Oxford, 1908. 

Davies, R, A Memoir of the York Press, With notices of Authors, Printers, and 
Stationers in the 16th, X7th, and i8th centuries. Westminster, 1868. 

Dobson, A. Moraa Walpole: A Memoir, With an Appendix of Books Printed at 
the Strawberry Hill Press. New York, 1893. 

Alois, H, G. A List of Books Printed in Scotland before lyoo, including those 
Printed furth of the realm for Scottish Booksellers, With brief notes on the 
Printers and Stationers. 4to, Edinburgh Bibliographical Society, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1904. 

Dickson, R., and Edmond, T. P. Armais of Scottish Printing ; from the Introduction 
of ike Art in 15 of to the begim$mg of the ifth Century, 4to. Cambridge, 1890. 

Dik, E. R. McC. a List of Irish Towr$s and Bates of Earliest Printing in each, 
.Second edition. Dublin, 1909. 

The Barlksi Bubiin Printing, With list of books, etc., printed in Dublin 
prior to 1601. Dublin, 1901. 

(iiLBKKT, Sm J* T. Irish Bibliography, Two papers. With an introduction, 
notes, and appendices by E. R. McC. Dix. Dublin, X904, 

Watkins, G. T. Bibliography of Printing in America : Books, etc., relating to the 
history of printing in the New World. Boston, 1906. 

Evans, C. American Bibliography, ... A Chronological Dictionary of all books, 
pamphlets, and periodical publications printed in the United States from 1639 
to i8ao. 4t<). Chicago, 1903, etc 

IhiOMAS, J. Ike History of Printing in America, With a Biography of Printers, 
etc. Second edition, a vols. Albany, 1874. 

Roden, R. F. The Cambridge Press^ i6$8>^x6gs: A history of the first printing 
press in English America, together with a bibliographical list of the issues. 
New York, 1905. 
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XIV.—ENGLISH WOODCUT ILLUSTRATIONS 

CHATTOand Jackson. A Treatise on Wood Engravings: Historical and Practical 
Second edition. London, i86i. 

Linton, W. J. The Masters of Wood-Engraving, Folio. London, 1889. 

XV.—ENGRAVED BOOKS--ILLUSTRATIONS 

Hind, A. M. A Short History of Engraving and Etching for the use of Collectors 
and Students, With full bibliography, classified list, and index of engravers. 
Second edition, revised. London, 1911. 

Colvin, Sir S. Early Engraving and Engravers in England^ Fol 

British Museum. London, 1905. 

Hind, A. M. List of the Works of Native and Foreign Line-Engravers in England 
from Henry VLII to the Commo?iwealth, British Museum. London, 1905. 
Reprinted from Sir S. Colvin’s work. 

Cohen, H. Guide de Vamateur de livres h gravure du slide, 6" Mtion, aug- 
mentie par Seymour de Rica, Paris, 1912. 

Levine, J. Bibliography of the i8th Century Art and Illustrated Books. 
London, 1898. 

BiRALDi, J. H. Estampes et livres, 1872-18^2, 4to. Paris, 1892. 

A catalogue of the compiler’s own collection of French illustrated books. 


XVI.—MODERN FINE PRINTING 

Straus, R., and Dent, R. K. John Baskerville: A Memoir. 4to. Cambridge, 
1907. 

Goschen, Viscount. The Life and Times of Georg Joachim Goeschen, Publisher 
and Printer of Leipzig, 1732-1828. 2 vols. London, 1903. 

Werelet, E. Etudes bibliographiques sur la famille des Didot, imprimeurs, etc,, 
171J-1864, (Extrait de FHistoire du Livre en France.) Paris, 1864. 

Warren, A. The Charles Whittinghams, Printers. (Grolier Club.) New York, 
1896. 

Morris, W. A Note by William Morris on his Aims in Founding the Kelmscott 
Press. With a short description of the Press by S. C. Cockerell, and an 
annotated list of the books printed thereat Hammersmith, 1898. 

Ricketts. A Bibliography of the Books issued by Hacon and Ricketts, (The Vale 
Press.) London, 1904, 

Steele, R. The Revival of Printing. London, 1912. 
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Abbeville, illustrated books, 145 sq, 
Aberdeen. Breviary, printed at Edin¬ 
burgh, 239 sq. 

Abingdon, printing at, 226 
Acqui, colophon, 80 
Ad te lemvi woodcut, 144 
Aesop, illustrated editions, 106, in, 
120, 124, 125, 139, 141, 162, 251, 
256, 289 

Alcaic, Cardinal Ximenes’ Polyglott 
printed at, 176; Greek Testament 
type imitated by Proctor, 307 
Aldus Manutius. See Manutius. 
Alexander Gallus, early edition of his 
Doctrimk “jet^ enmoule,”42; colo¬ 
phon of Acqui ed. quoted, 80 sq ,; 
Veniceed. of, 126; Fynson's, 2x3 
Alexander of Villedieu. See Alexander 
Gallus 

Allan, George, private press, 2 38 ^ ' 

Allnutt, W., on English provincial print¬ 
ing, 233, 23S 

Aiphak'tinma effictio, DeBry’s, 280, 285 
Altdorfer, Albrecht, illustrator, iSB sq. 

— Blrhard, Bible illustrated by, 190 
Alunno di Domenico. See Bartolommeo 
di Giovanni 

American colonies, early printing in, 
243-9 

Ammann, Jost, book-illustrations, 193, 
278 

Amsterdam, English books printed at, 
232 ; engravings, 289, 292 ; presses 
improved at, 297 
Anabat, Guil, his ff&rae, 156 
Andrea, Hieronymus, wood-cutter, 188 
Antiehrisius^ block-book, 27 
Antwerp, printing, 72, 175 sq.] wood- 
cuts, 202 English books printed, 
229 sqq -; engraved illustration, 274 
sqq. 

Apomfypsis S, Johannis, block-book, 26 
A(iuila, good roman type, 89; illus¬ 
trated Aesop ^ 14X 


Arbuthnot, Alexander, Edinburgh prin¬ 
ter, 242 

Ariosto, Lodovico, Orlando Furioso, 
illustrated editions, 277, 283, 296 
Ars Moriendi^ block-book, 25 
Art de Men vivre ef de Men mourir^ 
Verard’s edition, 149, De Worde's, 

254 

Arundel, Earl of, Caxton's cut of his 
device, 251 

Ascensius. See Badius Ascensius 
Ashendene Press, 306 
Audran, Benoit, engraver, 290 
Augsburg printing, 62, 169; book- 
illustration, 102 sqq,^ 184^. 
Augustine, S., Abbeville edition of his 
De Ciuitate Dei^ 146 

.b., woodcuts signed, 128 
Bacon, Francis, engraved title to Novum 
Organum^ 288 

Badius Ascensius, Jodocus, printer at 
Lyon and Paris, 170 
Bagford, John, his copies from block- 
books, 19 

Bamler, Johann, illustrated books, 104 
Bankes, Robert, London printer, 216 
Banks, Sir Joseph, his natural history 
books, 5 [2x4 

Barbier, Jean, partner of Julyan Notary, 
Barcelona, early printing, 75; illustra¬ 
tion, 162 

Barclay, Alexander, translator of Sallust, 
217; of Gringore^s Chasteau de 
Laheur^ 230, 254, 256 
Barker, Robert, Royal Printer, 216 5^. 
Barnes, Dam Julyan, ‘‘her boke of 
huntyng/' 208 

— Joseph, Oxford printer, 235 
Bartholomaeus Anglicus, editions of his 
De ProprietaUbus Merum, 12 1 , 1 5 9 j 
printed by Caxton, 204; by De 
Worde, 212, 253 ; edited by S. Bate¬ 
man, 263 
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Bartolommeo di Giovanni, Mr. Beren- 
son’s attribution of Florentine wood- 
cuts to, 136 

Bartolozzi, R, portrait of Lunardi, 296 
Basel printing, 60, 170, book-illustra¬ 
tion, 109, 191 5^. 

Basiliologia engravings, 285 
Baskerville, John, Birmingham printer, 
299 sq, 

Bassandyne, Thomas, Edinburgh printer, 
242 

Bateman, Stephen, illustrated books by, 
263 

Bay Psalter^ first book printed in North 
America, 244 sq. 

Beck, Leonhard, illustrator, 186,18S sq^ 
Beham, Hans Sebald, illustrator, 183 
Belgium, early printing, 73 
Belial siue Consolaiia ^pecmtomm^ Sm 
Theramo, Jac, de 

Bellaert, Jacob, illustrated books, imsq, 
Bellini, Gentile, woodcut after, 130 
Benlowes, E., Theophila^ 289 
Berenson, Bernhard, attributes all 
early Florentine cuts to ** Alunno di 
Domenico,” 135 

Berghen, Adriaen von, English books 
printed by, 230 

Bergomensis, Jac. Phil, his Suppk* 
mentum Cronicarum^ 126 ; Dielatis 
mulieribus^ 140 

Berkeley, Sir William, on free schools 
and printing, 249 

Berrutus, Amadeus, engraving in his 
jDialogus, 273 

Berthelet, Thomas, connection with 
Pynson, 213, 258 ; Royal Printer, 
216, 259 

Bettini, Ant., illustrated editions of his 
Monle Santo di JDia^ 1 24, 268 sq. 
Bible, English, early editions, 2 1 7,231 if., 
260, 281; French Bibk Mstoriie>i 
150; German, illustrated editions 
of, 108, 112, 113, 114; Indian 
(Narraganset), 246 sq,; Italian, 
illustrated editions of, 125, laS,* 
Latin, the 42-line, 47 sqq., 96 ; the 
36-line, 51 If,, 83 ; of 1462, 57 ; of 
1472, 57 ; Polyglott, 17s, 176, 2751 
Scottish, 242 

Bidlia Paupenm^ block-book, 25, ri8; 
its plan imitated in Marm borders, 
1525 iSS 
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Biel, Fri^.., illustimtyi books, 161 
Binneman. See Bynneman 
Birmingham, Baskttville*s pess at, sff 
JBirtk of Af€mkmi^ ftrst linglisti hciiik 
with en|m'Vtnp, aSo 
Bladen, William, DuMin printer, 243 
Bladi, printers at Rome, ihq 
Bkew, William, improves priiitifig-preii, 

397 

Block-tooks, 118 

Blomefield, Fmntck, private presn, sji 
Boccaccio, Giov«, Ih C%mik$s iliM%irmm 
mmmm, 144, 150, i8§, 213, 250, 
25S note, 270; JJe r/nrii 
106, 132 , lit, I Si ; 

391 

Bodleian IJbrtm cffeel cif k% 
on private liook-ecillectiiig, j 
Bodoni, (tiovanni Iktikta, priiticf m 
Parinai $m 

Bm mm dtr Mmie. At Vtwrn ilie 

Holy 

Iloitard, IVtcr, illmtratcir, at|li 
ilonavcntiira, K,, ilkwiratkitii m !iji 
J/ri/Z/ii/iwc, 03, 1J5, i;|,i 
Bonhomtiie, jean* lits 
144, 15S 

Book-tlly!ilrafci«»ti, tiaiiira! riicilitid pi; 
100; inCkmianyaiti! ttiilkml, loj 

I m France and 14J #,4, ^ 

^ aoi; in Eiigkiid, 150--" ifi; cngfawil, 

a67--»>6 

Bordtri>ifet‘s, stamjicd hy 
05: Venetian, jaf, 
tine, i.tj; other Italian, 14». 141, 
Spanish, ir.a 5 Hasrl. ».,i; lanuh*, 
352, 356, 2sH 1'./., aPn 
Bosttjo, Miwh,, early printnw, 24,; 
modern, 308 

Boucher, t-’rai^oin, illustrator, nm 
Bradlbrrl, Amirew, printer at Unladrl- 
phia, 34 ,H 

— VVilliain, tifit printer at IliiUtlcIpiia, 
247 ; ami at New Vtnk, 24« 
Bradiihiiw, Henry, hi-i elaiisi tut hthh.,.- 
graphy, 12 ; m the prnstn o| thr 

4a 

Brandis, Lw-aM, lirst iail^-rk pretj^r, 

Brant, Sehastian, tonne* lo 4 w«h 

ilhwration, ho, irj, 211, 

5 »S 4 . »S6 


index 


Brass, types made of, 212 note 
Breidenbach, Bernhard von, his arms on 
a Mainz Agenda, 114; his Peregri- 
naiio in Montem Syon, 115, 161, 
162, 270 

Brinckley, Stephen, Jesuit printer, 228 
Bristol printing, 237 
British Museum, bequests to, 4-6; 
block-books in, 31 

Brosamer, Hans, Bibles illustrated by, 
190 

Broughton, Hugh, plates in his Concent 
of Scripture, 283 

Bruges early printing, 73, 122, 205 
engravings in books printed at, 
270-3 

Brussels early printing, 73 
Brydges, Sir Egerton, private press, 239 
Buckner, John, Virginia printer, 249 
Bulkley, Stephen, printer at York, 237 
Bulle, John, printer at Rome, Lettou’s 
relation with, 210 

Bunyan, John, portrait hx Pilgrim's Pro¬ 
gress, 289 

Burghers, Michael, engraver, 294 
Burgkmair, Hans, illustrator, 185 sq., 
188 sq. 

Burgundy, Margaret Duchess of. See 
Margaret 

Bynneman, Henry, London printer, 
220, 228 


Cagli, good roman type, 8y 
Calendar of Shepherds, l-'rench eclitiun.s, 
145; EnglLsh, 354, 256 
Cambridge, printing at, 225, 234 sq., 300 
Cambridge, Mass., printing at, 244Vi 
308 

Canon Missac, Mainz edition of, 55; 

Crucifixion woodcut to, 109, 129 
Canterbury, printing at, 337 
Canterbury Tales. See fihaucer 
Cantiaim Canticorutn, block-book, 26, 
118 

Caoursin, Gulielnius, woodcutn in books 
by, 107 

Capell, Kdwunl, bequeath!: his .Shake¬ 
speare book.s to Trill. Coll, (iamb., 5 
Capitals, pictorial and heraldic, dy, 104, 
t97. *59 m- 

Carmelianus, Petrus, pictures in his 
Carmen, 257 

21 


Cartwright, Thomas, his tracts printed 
at a secret press, 228 
Caslon, William, typefounder, 298 
Catkohcon, possibly printed by Guten- 
berg, 52 

Caxt^, William, 204, 208; press at 
Bruges, 73,205 sq ,; at Westminster, 
76, 207 sq,\ method of printing in 
red, 86 j illustrated books, 250-2; 
possible engraved portrait of, 2 7 2 sg, 
Cazotte, J., his Le diabk apioureux^ 292 
Cecill, Thomas, engraver, 286 
Cennini, Bernardo, first printer at 

Florence, 67; colophon ofhisFW 

80 

Cervicornus, Eucharius, printer at Co¬ 
logne, 225 

Chapman, Walter, printer at Edinburgh 

23? 

Charteris, Henry, printer at Edinburgh 
242 ’ 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, early editions, 207, 
251, 255, 258 

Chauveau, Francois, engraver, 289 
Chess, Game and Play of the, 205, 251 
Chester, printing at, 237, etc. 
Chiromantia, block-book, 28 
Choffard, P. ’ 2 .,fkurons by, 291 sq. 
ChHsiian Prayers, Pooh of (Queen 
_ Elizabeth’s Prayer Book), 264 
Christopher, S., early woodcut of, i xq 
Ciripagus, meaning of the word, 43 
Civil War, its effects on Oxford printing, 
336 

Clark, John, engraver, 294 
Classic,s, first editions of the, 6 
Claudin, Anatole, his Histoirc de Tlmpri- 
mcrk fv/ France^ 143 
Clement V, 1460 edition of his Consii- 
tutioms, 56 

CUimente of Padua, self-taught printer 
at Venice, 67, 89 
tlochin, C., Paris engraver, 290 sq. 

Cock, I Heron, Antwerp engraver, 274 
Peter, Alost engraver, 281 
Cock.son, Thoma.s, London engraver, 
283 

CyOline-s, Simon, his Horae, 157; rela¬ 
tions willuhc Kstiennes, 171; illus¬ 
trated hooks, 199 

Collectors and Collecting, i--x8, 83 
Cologne, [irinting at, 6i, i6y, 205, 225, 
231; book-illustration at, 1x3 
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Cologne Chronicle^ its story of the inven¬ 
tion of printing, 34 

Colonna, Francesco, ^ee Hypneroto-- 
macMa Poliphili 

Colophons, 14 \ specimens quoted, 
80 sq ,; in manuscript, 91 
Colour-printing in incunabula, 129 sq.^ 

253 

Columna, Aegidius, his Regindento de los 
principes^ 163 

Colvin, Sir Sidney, his Rarly engravings 
quoted, 281, 30a 

Complutensian Polyglott. See Alcala 
Constance, Das Conciliumbuch, illus¬ 
trated editions of, 106, 186 
Conway, Sir M,, his Waodmfters of the 
Netherlands 

Conwell, Clarke, American printer, 308 
Copland, Robert, London printer, 215, 
258 

— William, London printer, 215, 260 
Comelis, the bookbinder, of Haarlem, 
37 sq., 41 

Corrozet, Gilles, his verses to Holbein’s 
cuts, 192; other illustrated books 
by, 200 sq. 

Coryat, Thomas, Crudities^ 285 
Coster, Lourens, legend of his inventing 
printing, 37 sqq, 

“ Costerianaf group of books so called, 
39-41, 72 

Cotton, Sir Robert, his collections, 2 
Cranach, Lucas, his book-work at Witten¬ 
berg, 190^ 

Cremer, Heinrich, copy of 424ine Bible 
rubricated by, 47 sq. 

Creussner, F., Nuremberg printer, 63, 
108 

Cromwell, Thomas, Earl of, arms on title 
of Great Bible, 260 

Croquet, Jean, of Geneva, first edition 
of Roman de la Rose attributed to, 
160 note 

Cross, the Holy, block-book history of, 

118 

Cunningham, William, his Cosmo- 
graphicall Glasse, 218, 261 

Dalles, Jean, Lyonnese wood-cutter, 159 
Daniel, Rev. C. H. 0 ., private press, 303 
Danse Macahre^ illustrations to, 145, 151 
Dante Alighieri, illustrated editions of 
Divina Commedia^ 129, 269, 306 


Darmstadt Prognostication, printer of 
the, forged dates in his books, 58 
Davidson, Thomas, Edinburgh printer, 
240 sq. 

Day, John, London printer, 218 sq,, 
234; illustrated books, 260 

— Matthew, printer at Cambridge, 

Mass., 245 

— Stephen, first printer in North 

America, 244 

De Bry, family of engravers, 278-80, 

S 282 

Defensorium inviolatae castitatis Virginis 
Mariae^ block-book, 127 
Defoe, Daniel, plates to Robinson Crusoe^ 
294 

Delaram, Francis, engraver, 285 sq» 

Delft, early printing at, 72 
Denham, Henry, London printer, 220 
Derrick, John, Image of Ireland^ 264 
Deventer, early printing at, 72, 74 
d’Ewes, Sir Simeon, fate of his manu¬ 
scripts, 4 

Dialogus Creaturum^ woodcuts in, 119 
Dictes or Sayengis of the Philosophers^ 
Caxton’s, 207 

Didot, family of printers at Paris, 301 
Digby, Sir Kenelm Digby, benefactions 
to libraries, 5 

Dinckmut, Conrad, illustrated books, 

106 sq, 

Doesborg, Jan van, English books 
printed by, 230 

Dolet, Etienne, printer at Lyon, 174 
Donatus, Aelius, early editions of his 
De octo partibus orationis^ 35, 36, 

46, 51, 65 

Douay, English Catholic books printed j 

at, 232 I 

Dorat, C. J., les Baisers^ 293 1 

Doves Press, 306 ■ 

Downes, Thomas, English bookseller, j 

patentee for Irish printing, 243 j 

Drach, Peter, Speier printer, 63 1 

Drayton, Michael, Polyolbion^ 285 \ 

Dublin, early printing at, 242 sq, | 

Du Bose, Claude, engraver, 294 i 

Dudley, Earl of Leicester, encourages I 

Oxford printing, 235 j 

Duff, E. G., on woodcuts in 1471 Bible, ; 
125 note; on Berthelet and Pynson, I 
213; on free trade in books, 223; on [' 
a book printed at St. Albans, 225 | 


Du Guernier, Louis, engraver, 294 
Du Guesclin, Bertrand, woodcut of, 146 
Du Moulin, Conrad, buys a De Salute 
Cor/^onSy 39 

Dupr<^, Jean, Me printer at Paris, 71 j 
his illustrated books, 143 160; 

his Horaty 151 sq, 

Diirer, Albrecht, book-illustrations by, 
iSi 188 

Dutch printing and book-illustration. 
Holland 

Duranti, Gulielmus, Rationale diuimrum 
officioruMy 1459 edition, 56 
Dyson, Humphrey, book-collector, 3 

Edinburgh printing, 239-42 
Editions, number of copies in early, 21 
Edward VI, woodcut of, 260 
ICgenolph, Christian, illustrated books, 

183, 187 

ICichstatt service-books, engravings in, 
270 

Eisen, Cb, illustrator, 291 sqg, 

ICliot, Jolm, books by, printed at Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., 246 

Elizabeth, (Jmjen, portraits of, 264, 265, 
281 sq .; her ** Prayer Book,*’ 264 
Elston Press, 308 

Elstracke, Renold, engraver, 285 5^., 288 
Elzevir, family of printers, 177 sqq. 
Emblem books, 275, 2H0 
Euulen, Puritan books printed at, 232 
Englanti, printing in, 76 sq.y 204-2S, 
?33 «9, 302-8 

English books printed abroad, 228-32 
English cmgraved illustrations, 280-9, 

293«6 

English woodcut illustrations, 250-66 
Engraved illustrations, 267-96 
Rpisiok fii Emui^diiy illustrated Floren¬ 
tine ed,, 136, 139 
Eragny Press, 30H 

Erasmus, Desiclerius, his relations with 

Frt»bfm, 170, 191 

Plrvert, <l van der, printer at Emden, 

232 

I'b H., the Master, Jrs morkndi en¬ 
gravings liy, 25 

I’kisling, Prince cl*, his Lmres d figures 
wmikm tpioted, 125 note, 127, 

130 IV/, 

Estitmiie, family of scholar-printers, 
111 


Eton, printing at, 234 
Eustace, GuiL, his Horae^ 156 
Exeter, early printing at, 237 

F, woodpts signed, at Venice, 128; at 
Paris, 200 

Fabyan’s Chronicky Pynson’s ed., 257 
Faithorne, W., engraver, 289 
Faques or Fawkes, Richard, London 
printer, 215 

Faques, William, Royal Printer, 214 
Fell, Bishop, buys Dutch types for 
Oxford, 298 

Ferrara, early printing at, 68, 70 ; book- 
illustrations, 140 

Fichet, Guillaume, letter on invention 
of printing, 33, 44 ; invites printers 
to the Sorbonne, 70 
Field, Richard, London printer, 221 
Fifteen Oes, Caxton’s edition, 252 
First books printed in different countries 
and towns, their interest, 78 sq. 
Fisher, Bishop, woodcuts to his funeral 
sermons, 254 

Florence, early printing, 67, 70, book- 
dlustrationat, 133-9, ^^7; Venetian 
imitation of Florentine style, 196 
Florio, John, engraved portrait, 287 
Foliation, or leaf-numbers, first used by 
ther Hoernen, 62 

Foster, John, first printer at Boston, 
Mass., 247 

Fouler, John, English printer at Antwerp 
and Louvain, 232 

Foulis, Robert and Andrew, Glasgow 
printers, 298 

Foxe, John, his Actes and Monumentsy 
or Roo^ of MarfyrSy 219, 262 
France, printing in, 70-2, 170-5, 224; 
book-illustration, 143-61; 1:97-202, 

289-93 

Franciscus, Magister, Schoeffer’s correc¬ 
tor, SI 

Francke (or Franckton), John, Dublin 

printer, 243 

Frankfort am Main, book-illustration at, 
184, 193, 278 sqq. 

Franklin, Benjamin, printer at Philadel¬ 
phia, 248 

Free/, (or Wandsforth), Gerard, York 
printer, 225 

Freiburger, Curing and Crantz, first 
Paris printers, 70 sq* 
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Frezzi, Bishop, Quairiregio^ illustrated 
^itions, 139 

Froben, Johann, scholarly printer at 
Basel, 170; his book-decorations, 
191 

Front, the Mind of the, 287 

Fro^scbauer, Christopher, Zurich printer, 
his English books, 231 sq. 

Fust, Johann, dealings with Gutenberg, 
46 sqq.; books printed by, 53 86 


Gafori, Francesco, illustrations to his 
music-books, 141, 196 
Gaguin, Robert, illustrations to his 
chronicles, 198 

Game and Fie^ of the Chesse^ 206 
Garamond, Claude, French Royal Greek 
types cut by, 172 
Garland of Rachel^ 303 
Garrick, David, his collection of plays, 5 
Geiler, Johann, of Kaisersberg, illustra¬ 
tions to his books, 185, 190 
Geminus, Thomas, engrav^ work, 281 
Geneva, English books printed at, 232 
Gerard, Pierre, first printer at Abbeville, 
145 

Germany, printing in, 44-64, 169 sq,^ 
224 ; book-illustration, 102-17, 
181-94 

Giunta, family of printers at Florence 
and Venice, 128, 168 sq,^ 195 
Giustiniano, Lorenzo, portrait of, 130 
Glasgow, fine printing at, 298 
Glover, Rev. Joseph, benefactor of Har¬ 
vard College, 244 
Goes, Hugo, York printer, 225 
Goeschen, Georg Joachim, printer at 
Leipzig, 301 

Golden Legend^ Caxton^s editions, 207, 

251 

Gothic type, 88, 90 sq, 

Gouda, printing and illustration, 72,119, 
122 

Graf, Urs, book-decorations by, 191 
Grafton, Richard, Royal Printer, 217, 
259; his Chronicle^ 264 
Gravelot, H., engraver at Paris, 291 sqq,^ 
and London, 295 

Greek printing in Italy, 167, 301; in 
France, 171 sqq,'^ in Spain, 176; in 
England, 176, 218, 226, 234, 300, 

307 
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Green, Bartholomew, printer at Boston, 
Mass., 247 sq, 

— Samuel, printer at Cambridge, Mass., 
245 sqq. 

Gregorii, Giov. and Greg, dei, printers at 
Venice, 69, 195 

Grenewych by Conrade Freeman, 
spurious imprint, 232 
Grenville, Thomas, character of his col¬ 
lection, 6 

Grien, Hans Baldung, illustrator, 190 
Grignion, Charles, engraver, 296 
Gringore, Pierre, Chasteau de Laheur^ 
150^1^.; English editions, 230 sq,^ 

254 

Grolier, Jean, example as a book-buyer, 
2 ; supports Aldus, 168 
Gruninger, Johann, of Strassburg, illus¬ 
trated books, III sq. 

Gryphius, Sebastian, Lyon printer, 173 
Gutenberg, Johann, claims to the inven¬ 
tion of printing, 33-6, 44 sqq.; 
books he may have printed, 51 sq. 

Haarlem, its claims to be the birthplace 
of printing, 37 sqq.y 72 
Hakluyt, Richard, Voyages, 278 
Hamman, Johann. See Herzog 
Han, Ulrich, early printer at Rome, 65, 
67 sq., types, 90 ; printed the first 
Italian illustrated book, 123 
Hardouyn, Germain and Gilles, their 
Horae, 156 

Harington, Sir John, on the plates in 
his Orlando Furioso, 283 
Harrison, Stephen, Archs of Triumfh, 
284 

Hartlieb, Johann, block-book of Die 
Kunst Chiromantia, 28 
Harvard College, printing at, 244 sq. 
Haydock, Richard, engraver, 284 
Hay man, Francis, illustrator, 296 
Heber, Richard, character of his collec¬ 
tion, 6 

Hempstead (Essex), secret printing at, 
228 

Henry V, woodcut of Lydgate offering 
book to, 257 

Henry VII, books decorated by Vdrard 
for, 148; woodcut of his funeral, 

254 

Henry VIII ‘‘ protects ” English book- 
trade, 222, 234 
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Mewkgia engravings, 285 
Hertfort or Herford, John, printer at 
St. Albans and London, 224 
Herzog, Johann, prints Saram Missal at 
Venice, 229 

Hessels, Dr., his theories on the inven- ^ 
tion of printing, 38 sqq, 

Heynlyn, Jean, superintends first Paris 
press, 70 

Heywood, Thomas, woodcut of, 260; 
engravings to his Hierarchie of the 
Blessed AngetSy 286 
Higman, Nicolas, Horae, 156 
Hind, A. M., quoted, 284, 290 
Hob^-Horse, experiments in printing 
in, 304 

Hogarth, William, book-illustrations, 

Hogenberg, Franciscus and Remigius, 
engravers, 281 sq. 

Holbein, Ambrosius, book-decorations, 
191 

— Hans, book-decorations and illus¬ 
trations, 19 I Sq.y 259 
Hole, William, engraver, 285, 287 
Holinshed, Raphael, Chronicle, 265 
Holland, claims to the invention of 
printing, 32-43 i printing in, 72; 
book-illustrations, 119-22 
Holland, H., print-seller, 285 
Hollar, Wenceslaus, engraver, 287 
Homer, the Florentine, 167 ; in French, 
201 ,* Chapman^s, 287; Ogiiby’s 
Odyssey, 287; Proctor’s, 307 
Hondius, Jodocus, engraver, 283 
Hopyl, Wolfgang, Missals by, 198, 
229 

Horace, Pine’s ed., 295 sq,, 300; Foulis, 
298 

Horae, Paris editions, isi-y, 264; 
Plantin’s, 275 

Hornby, C. St. John, private press, 88, 
306 

Hroswitha, illustrations to her Comedies, 
182 

Hunte, Thomas, Oxford stationer, 
partner in Rood’s press, 76, 209 
Hurning, Hans. See Walther, F., and 
Hans Huming 

Hurus, Paul, illustrated books, 162 
Huss, Martin, illustrated books, 158 
Huvin, Jean, probable partner (I, H.) of 
Jul. Notary, 214 


Hylton, WaltCT, Scak prfecHmh, De 
Worde’s ed., 253 

HypnerotomacMa PoMfkiii, 90, iti 1# • 
French version of, 201 


1, ia., woodcuts signed, 128 
I.D., woodcut signed, 159 
Imprese, engravings of, 277 
Incipits of books, quoted, 93 
Incunabula, study of, sq.', the word 
misleading, 77 ; points of, 78 sq. 
Indulgences, printed at Mainz, 47 
Ipswich, printing at, 226 
Irel^d, printing in, 242 sq. 

Italic type, 91, 218 

Italy, printing in, 65-70, 165-9, ^^4; 
book-illustration in, 123-42 


James I, works and portrait, 288 
Janot, Denis, printer of French iius- 
trated books, 200 

Jenson, Nicolas, printer at Venice, 

67, 85 

Jesuit press (1580), 228 
Jewel, Bishop, books against, printed at 
Antwerp and Louvain, 232 
Johnes, Thomas, private press, 238 
Johnson, Marmaduke, printer at Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., 246 

Junius, Hadrianus, his story of Coster, 
Justinian, in Council, metal-cut of, 198 


Kearney, William, Dublin printer, 243 
Kefer, or Keffer, Heinrich, servant of 
Gutenberg, 47, 63 

Keimer, Samuel, printer at Philadelphia, 
248 

Keith, George, his Appeal from the 
Twenty-eight fudges, 248 
Kerver, Thielmann, Horae, 156 
Ketham, J ohannes, Fascicoh di Medidna, 
illustrated, 129 

Kipling, R., contribution to a school 
magazine, 8 

Knoblochtzer, H., Strassburg printer, 
60; illustrated books, in 
Kobel, Jakob, printer at Oppenheim, 

193 

Koberger, Anton, largest Nuremberg 
printer, 63; illustrated books, 108, 

183 
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KoelhoiF, Johann, father and son, 
printers at Cologne, 113 
Kyngston, Felix, English bookseller, 
patentee for Irish printing, 243 
Kyrforth, Samuel, Oxford printer, 224 


Laer, John, of Siberch. See Siberch 
La Fontaine, Jean, illustrated editions of 
his Fables and Contes^ 290 sq. 

Laing, David, on the Bruges Des cas 
des nobles hommesy 271 
La Marche, Olivier de, illustrations to 
his Chevalier JDiliberiy 122, 147, 
149, 263 

Lambeth Palace, printing at, 234 
Lant, Thomas, engraver, 282 
La Rochelle, Marprelate tract printed 
at, 228 

Laud, Archbishop, benefactions to 
libraries, 5 

Lauer, Georg, early printer at Rome, 68 
Le Bey, Denis, his Emblems, 280 
Leeu, Gerard, printer at Gouda and 
Antwerp, 72; colophon recording 
his death quoted, 81; sells cuts to 
Koelhoff, 113, i20j his illustrated 
books, 119 jy.; English books 
printed by, 229 sq. 

Legate, John, Cambridge printer, 235 
Legge, Cantrell, Cambridge printer, 235 
Le Huen, Nicole, his adaptation of 
Breidenbacky 161, 270 
Leipzig printing, 64,169 ; book-illustra¬ 
tions, 116 

Lekpreuit, Robert, Scottish printer, 241 ; 
Lemberger, Georg, book-work at Witten¬ 
berg, 190 

Le Rouge, Pierre, prints for Verard, 150 
Leroy, GuiL, first printer at Lyon, 71; 

illustrated books, 158 sq. 

Le Signerre, GuiL, illustrated books, 
141 

Le Talleur, GuiL, printer at Rouen, 
prints for Pynson, 211 
Lettou, John, first printer in the City of 
London, 77, 210, 252 
Leyden, printing at, 176, 177 
Lignamine, Joh. Phil, de, on the inven¬ 
tion of printing, 34 ; his own press, 
68 

Lirer, Thomas, Chroniky illustrated ed., 
107 
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Lisa, Gerard, first printer at Treviso, 
67 sq.y 70 

Locatellus, Bonetus, Venice printer, 69 
Locker-Lampson, F., his copy of Blake’s 
Songs of Innocence andExperiencey 11 
London, printing in the City of, 77 
Longus, Daphnis et Chloiy 290 
Louvain, early printing at, 73; book-illus¬ 
tration, 122 j English books, 232 
Lownes, Matthew, English bookseller, 
patentee for Irish printing, 243 
Liibeck early printing, 64; book-illus¬ 
tration at, 113 sq. 

Lucrece, Berthelet’s device of, 259 
Lutzelburger, Hans, Holbein’s wood¬ 
cutter, 192 

Luyken, Jan and Casper, engravers, 289 
Lydgate, John, woodcut of, 257. For 
his Falks of Fry netsy see Boccaccio, 
Be casibus 

Lyne, John, engraver, 282 
Lyon, printing at, 71, 171, 173 sq.\ 
illustration, 157-61, 202 

Macfarlane, John, monograph on 
Antoine Verard, 147 
Machlinia, William, printer at London, 
77, 210, 252 

Madan, Falconer, on Oxford printing, 
236 

Magdeburg early printing, 64 
Mainz, printing as a practical art in¬ 
vented at, 44-58; book-illustration, 
ii4i-y. 

Malborow in the land of Hesse, doubt¬ 
ful imprint, 231 

Malermi Bible. See Bible, Italian 
Malone, E., bequeaths books to the 
Bodleian, 5 

Mansion, Colard, Bruges printer, 72, 
122, 205 sq.y 271 sq. 

Manutius, Aldus, his work, 166-8 ; large 
roman type, 90; italic octavos, 91, 
167,196; Hypneroiomachiay 1^1 sq.; 
Lyonnese counterfeits of his octavos, 

173 

-the younger, 168 

— Paulus, 168 

Marchant, Gui., illustrated books, 145 
Margaret Duchess of Burgundy, Caxton’s 
patron, 204, 272 

— Duchess of Richmond, woodcut of 

her funeral, 255 
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Malgins, right proportions, 97 

Marprelate press, 228 

Marsh, Archbishop, library founded by, 

4-5 

Marshall, William, engraver, 286 sqq. 
Mary, Princess, daughter of Henry VII, 
woodcut of her reception of Spanish 
Embassy, 257 

Master and Pupil, method of depicting, 
135 and note 

Maximilian, the Emperor, illustrated 
books in his honour, 182 sq,, 185 sq,, 
188 sq. 

Maynyal, George, prints service-books 
for Caxton, 229 

Mentelin, Johann, first printer at Strass- 
burg, 60; manuscript colophon of, 
91 sq. 

Merrymount Press, Boston (Mass.), 308 
Middelburg, English books printed at, 
232 

Milan early printing, 68 sq.‘, book- 
illustration, 125, 141 
Miller, W. H., character of his collec¬ 
tion, 6 

Millet, Jacques, illustrations to his 
destruction de Troye la Grants 144, 
158, 198 

Milton, John, portrait by Marshall, 288 
Mirabilia Romccy block-book, 28 
Misprinted dates at Barcelona, 75; at 
Oxford, 209 

Mitchell, John. See Mychell 
Moliere, Frangois, illustrations to, 290, 

293 

Molner, Theodoricus, confused with 
Theod. Eood, 209 
Mondovi, good roman type, 89 
Montanus, Arias, relations with Plantin, 
275 sq. 

Monte Regio, Johannes de. See Muller 
Montesquieu, Temple de Gnzde ^2^0^ 293 

Moore, Bishop, fate of his books, 4 
Moreau, French illustrator, 292 
Morris, William, admired Subiaco type, 
88; on the double page as the unit 
in a book, 98 ; on the illustrator of 
Caoursin, 108; his set of proofs 
of EicheFs Spiegel^ 109 note; his 
decorative book-work, 126; the 
Kelmscott press, 304 sq. 

Moxon, Joseph, his Mechanick Exercisesy 
298 


Miiiier, Johann, his Calendars, 27, 125; 

his work as a printer, 108 
Musuras, Marcus, Aldus copies his Greek 
script, 167 

Mutius^Scaevola, border representing, 

Myelin (or Mitchell), John, printer at 
Canterbury and London, 227 
Myllar, Andrew, first Scottish printer, 

239 

Mylner, Ursyn, York printer, 225 

N, woodcuts signed, 128 
Naples mly printing, 70; book-ilks- 
tration, 124 

Negker, Andrea and Jost de, wood¬ 
cutters, 188 

Neobar, Conrad, printer of Greek, 172 
Netherlands. Holland; Belgium 
Neuf FreuXy LeSy French block-book, 29 
Neumeister, Johann, printer at Foligno, 
Mainz, Albi, etc., 114 
Newcastle, printing at, 236 sq. ; New 
Testament, Tyndale’s, 231; Eliot's, 
246 

Nicks, Hendrik, his books printed at 
Amsterdam, 232 

Nitschewitz, Hermann, Fsaitsrium 
B.M. V.y 117 

Norwich, Dutch books printed at, 233 ; 

other printing at, 238 
Notary, Julyan, early printer at London, 
77, 213 sq.y 222 

Nuremberg, printing at, 63, 169; book- 
illustration at, 108, 116 sq.y 181-4, 

193 

Nuremberg Chronicle. See Schedel 
Nut-Brown Maid, the earliest text in 
Arnold's Chronicky 230 

Ogilby, John, illustrated books, 289 
O’Kearney, John, Irish printing by, 243 
Opera nova contemplativay Venetian 
block-book, 20 sq.y 29 
Oppenheim, book-decoration at, 193 
Ortuin and Schenck, printers of Roman 
de la RosCy 160 

Os, Pieter van, early printer at Zwolle, 

Ostendorfer, Michael, illustrations by, 

Oswen, John, printer at Ipswich and 
Worcester, 22^ sq. 
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Overton, John, printer(?) at Ipswich, 226 
Ovid, illustrations to his Metamorphoses, 
292 

Oxford, printing at, 76, 209, 224, 
234 sqq,, 252, 302 sq, 

Pacini, Piero and Bernardo, publishers 
of illustrated books at Florence, 139 
Paderborn, Johann. See Westphalia, 
John of 

Palmart, Lambert, first printer in Spain, 
75) 7^5 89 

Paper, made at Hertford, 212 ; Tottell 
^ seeks a monopoly for making, 220 
Paris, printing in, 70 sqq,, 171 sqq, 
book-illustration, 143-56,197-201, 
289-93 

Parker, Archbishop, his efforts to rescue 
old books, 2 ,* patron of John Day, 
219; and of Bynneman, 220 ; his 
De AniiquUate JBrit. JSccL perhaps 
printed at Lambeth, 219, 234; 
engraved portrait, 282 
Parma, Baskerville’s press at, 300 
Passe family, engravers, 286, 288 
Passio domini nostri Jesu Chrisit, 
Venetian block-book, 28, 123 
Paulirinus, Paulinus, on the word ciripa- 

43^ 

Pavia, book-illustration at, 141 
Peartree, Montagu, article on possible 
portrait of Caxton, 273 
Pepwell, Henry, London printer, 216 
Pepys, S., bequest of his books, 5 
Petrarca, F., illustrated editions of his 
Trtonfiy 127, 139 

Petri, Johann, early printer at Florence, 
67 

Pfister, Albrecht, printer of illustrated 
books at Bamberg, 19, 32, 51, 59 
Philadelphia, first printing at, 247 
Philippe, Regent of France, engraved 
illustrations to Longus, 290 
Phillipps, Sir Thomas, private printing 
by, 239 

Pigouchet, Philippe, prints Le Chasteau 
de Labeur^ 150 ; his Horae, 154 
Pinder, Ulrich, private press at Nurem¬ 
berg, 184 

Pine, John, engraver, 294 sqq, 

Plantin, Christopher, printer at Ant¬ 
werp, 175 sq.’y woodcut illustra¬ 
tion, 202 sqr, engraved, 274 sqq, 
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Plateanus, Theodoricus (Dirick van der 
Straten), printer at Wesel, 226 
Plates, troubles arisingfrom in books, 267 
Pleydenwurff, Wilhelm, book-illustra¬ 
tions by, 116 

Poitiers, early printing at, 72 
Polidori, Gaetano, his private press, 239 
Pope, erasure of the word, 260 
Popish apparel, Puritan tracts against, 
232 

Poppy-printer ’’ of Liibeck, 114 
Porro, Girolamo, engraves plates for 
Orlando Furioso, 277, 283 
Powell, Humphrey, English printer in 
Dublin, 242 

Printing, changes in the primacy of, 16, 
169, 170,177 ; invention of, 32-58 ; 
early progress of, in various countries, 
59-82 j its technical development, 
83-99; f^be sixteenth century, 
165-79; England, 204-23; in 
the provinces of England, 224-8, 
233-8; on the Continent forthe Eng¬ 
lish market, 2 2 9-3 3; private, 2381^.; 
in Scotland, 239 sqq, ; in Ireland, 
242 sq, ; in the English colonies 
in America, 243 sqq. 

Private presses in England, 238 sq,, 

303 

Proctor, Robert, found beauty in all 
incunabula, 10, 39 ; classification of 
them, 12 ; Greek type, 176, 307 
Provincial printing in England, 9, 76, 
208 sq,, 224-7, 234-8 
Priiss, Johann, of Strassburg, illustrated 
books. III, 162 

Psalms, the New England version of 
the, 244 sq. 

Psalter, Latin, of 1457, 54, 83 ; of 1459, 
5 5; cost of writing and illuminating 
a manuscript, 84 

Ptolemy, Cosmographia (or GeograpJiid), 
illustrated editions of, 66, 107 
Pynson, R., number of copies in his 
editions, 21; work as a printer, 
211, 212 sq,, 222; book-illustra¬ 
tions, 255-9 

Quarles, Francis, Hieroglyphikes of the 
Life of Man, 287 

Quentell, Heinrich, of Cologne, his 
illustrated books, 113; his Bible 
cuts copied, 112, 114, 126, 128 
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Quinterniones, a name for manuscripts, 
94 

Quire, origin of the word, 94 
Quiring in old books, 94 ; collection 

by, 96 sq, 

U-printer, the, of Strassburg, 60 
jl^ppresentazioni, illustrated Florentine 
editions, 138 

Rarity, effect on value of books, 7 sq. 
Rastell, John, lawyer-printer, 215, 222, 

_William, printed English plays, 215 

Ratdolt, Erhard, early printer at Venice, 
69; titlepage to his Calendar, 93; 
his decorative work at Venice, 
125 sq,] at Augsburg, 106; colour- 
printing by, 129 

Rawlinson, Richard, gives manuscripts 
to the Bodleian, 5 

Raynold, Thomas, his ed. of the Birth 
of Mankind 

Recuydl of the Histories of Troye^ 206, 
254; engraving in Chatsworth copy 
of Caxton's, 272 

Redman, Robert, Pynsoffs successor, 
216, 222 

Red printing, difficulty of, 86, 228 sq.] 
colophons in, 92 
Regiomontanus. See Muller 
Reinhard, Johann. See Griininger 
Retza, Fran, de, block-book of his 
JDefensorium^ 27 

Reuwich, Erhard, illustrator of Breiden- 
bach^s jPeregrinatio, 108, 115 sq. 
Reyser, Georg,- first Wurzburg printer, 
64, 269 sq. 

— Michel, first Eichstatt printer, 64, 
269 sq. 

Rheims, English Catholic books printed 
at, 232 

Richard III, Statute permitting free 
importation of books into England, 
209, 222 

Richard, Thomas, printer at Tavistock, 
226 

Richel, Bernhard, early printer at Basel, 
his illustrated books, 109, 158 
Ricketts, Charles, the Vale Press books, 

Rodericus Zamorensis, illustrated edi¬ 
tions of his Speculum Humanae 
Vitae^ 104, 159, 162 


Rodlich, Hieronymus, his illustrated 

books, 193 

Rogers, Bruce, fine printer, 308 
— William, engraver, 284, 287 
Rolewinck, Werner, all his books printed 
by ther Hoernen, 62 ; Venice 
editions Fasciculus Ttmpomm, 
126; Seville ed., i6x 
Roman de la Rose, early editions of, 160 
Roman type, 88-90 
Rome, printing at, 65, 167; book- 
illustration at, 123, 268, 273, 276 
Rome under the Castle of St. Angelo, 
spurious imprint, 233 
Rood, Theodoricus, printer at Oxford, 76 
Ross, John, Edinburgh printer, 242 
Rouen early printing, 72, 146; English 
books, 225, 229 

Ruppel, Berthold, of Hanau, Basel 

printer, 47, 60 

Rusceili, Jerononimo, his Imprese, 277 
Rusch, Adolf, the R-printer, 60; 

roman type used by, 88 
Rylands, W. H., engraver, 296 
Ryther, Augustine, engraver, 282 


Saint Albans, printmg at, 76, 208, 
224 sq., 253 

Saint Andrews, printing at, 241 
Saint Omer, English Catholic books 
printed at, 232 

Saluzzo, book-illustration at, 141 
Sanctis, Hieronymus de, wood-cutter and 
printer at Venice, 127 
Sanderson, Cobden, fine printing by, 306 
Sandys, George, Relation of a Journq^, 
285 

Santritter, Johann, illustrator and printer 
at Venice, 127 

Saragossa, early printing at, 75; illus¬ 
tration, 162 

Sarum service-books mostly printed 
abroad, 229 ; their importation into 
Scotland forbidden, 240 
Savonarola, Girolamo, illustrated editions 
of his tracts, i^sq., 137 
Savile, Sir Henry, his press at Eton, 234 
Saxton, Christopher, maps by, 282 
Sayle, C., his catalogue of English 
books in Cambridge University 
Library, 233 

Schatzbehalter, See Stephan 
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Schaiifelein, Hans Leonhard, book-ilius- 
trations by, 184, 188 
Schedel, Hartmann, his Liber Chrofii- 
carum^ iij 

Schilders, Richard, English books 
printed by, 232 

Schoeffer, Johann, printer at Mainz, 58, 
169 

— Peter, a witness on the side of Fust, 
47J his share in the invention of 
printing, 50 books printed by 
him, 53-8 ; his method of printing, 
81-6, 95; his type, 90 
Schon, Erhard, illustrations by, 183 
Schreiber, W., his Manuel de PAmateur^ 
quoted, 24, 100 note, 114; his 
block-books, 31 
Schwabacher type, 90 
Scolar, Johannes, printer at Oxford, 
224 j and at Abingdon, 226 
Scoloker, Anthony, printer at Ipswich 
and London, 226 

Scot, John, Scottish printer, 240 sq. 
Scotland, printing in, 239-42 
Secret printing in Elizabeth’s reign, 228 
Segar, Sir W., Honoury Military and 
Civily 284 

Selden, W., his books go to the j 
Bodleian, 5 

Sensenschmidt, Johann, first printer at 
Nuremberg, 63; his illustrated 
books, 108 

Sessa, family of printers, illustrated books, 
196 

Seville, early printing at, 75; illustra¬ 
tion, 161, 163 

Shakespeare, First Folio, 8; illustrations 
to, 294 sqq, 

Shrewsbury, printing at, 237 sq. 

Siberch, John Laer of, first Cambridge 
printer, 225 

Sibyllenbuchy early Mainz fragment of, 46 
Sidney, Sir Philip, title-border to 1598 
ed. of his Arcadia^ 266; engraving 
of his funeral, 282 

Siemen,illustrated books published at, 193 
Signatures of artists or wood-cutters in 
Italian books, 128, 194; in German 
books, 194; in French books, 157, 

159 

Signatures (typographic), first used by 
Joh. Koelhoff, 62 * their origin, 

94 j example of collation by, 96 
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Silber, Eucharius, printer at Rome, 169 
Simon, “ das susses kind,” woodcuts of 
his history, 103, 108 
Small books, 214; stages in their popu- 
^ larity, 166, 173, 178 
Smith, Richard, book-collector, 3 
Solempne, Antony de, Dutch printer at 
Norwich, 233 

Sorbonne, first Paris press at the, 70; 
roman type used at, 89; persecu¬ 
tion of printers by its theologians, 

174 

Sorg, Anton, of Augsburg, illustrated 
books, 105 

Spaces left blank for headings and 
^ capitals, 85 ; for illustrations, 143 
Spain, early printing in, 74-6, 176 sq,y 
224; book-illustration, 161-4 
Spanish Armada, engravings of, 282 
Speculum Mumanae Saluationis partly 
block-printed, 26, 39; fate of the 
blocks, 40, ii8j Augsburg ed. 
of, 103; Basel ed. of (in German), 
109,150 j French ed. at Lyons, 158 
Speculum Humanae Vitae. See Roderi- 
cus Zamorensis 

' Speculum Vitae Christiy Caxton’s edition, 
2S2 sq. 

Speier, early printing at, 63 

— Johann of, first printer at Venice, 

66 sq., 89 

— Wendelin of, successor of Johann, 

67, 89 

Spenser, Edmund, woodcuts to his 
Shepheardes Calender, 265 
Spindeler, Nic., illustrated books, 162 sq. 
Spoerer, Hans, block-books printed 
. by, 25 

Springinklee, Hans, illustrator, 183,188 
Stagninus, Bernardinus, his illustrated 
service-books, 195 

Stanheim, Melchior, arbitrator on book- 
illustrating, 63, 103 

Stationers’ Company, 221 sq., 227,233^^. 
Steele, Robert, on English books printed 
abroad, 233 

Stephan, P., Schatzbehalter, 116 
Steyner, Hans, illustrated books by, 
185, 187 

Stillingfleet, Archbishop, fate of his 
library, 4 

Stoffler, Hans, mathematical works by, 
curiously decorated, 189 


INDEX 


Story, John, Edinburgh printer, 240 
Strassburg, printing at, 59 169; 

book-illustration at, 112 sqq,^ 187, 
190 sq. 

Straten, Dirick van der. See Plateanus 
Strawberry Hill, Horace Walpole’s press 
at, 238 

Stuchs, G., Nuremberg printer, 63 
Stule, Karolus, Edinburgh publisher, 240 
Sturt, John, engraver, 294 
Subiaco, books printed at, 6 5 
Sweynheym and Pannartz, number of 
copies in their editions, 21 note, 
66; early reference to, 34; books 
printed by, 65 their types, 88 
— Conrad, engraves maps for 1478 
Ptolemy, 66, 268 

Tacuinus, Joannes, Venice printer, 69 
Tate, John, papermaker, 212 
Taverner, John, London stationer, 222 
Tavistock, printing at, 226 
Terence, illustrated editions of, 107, 
112, 131, 150, 160, 163, 213 
Theramo, Jacobus de, illustrated editions 
Belialy 121 

Ther Hoemen, Arnold, second Cologne 
printer, 62 

Thomas, Thomas, Cambridge printer, 2 35 
Thomas a Becket, erasure of the service 
for, 260 

Tillier, Thomas, Chester printer, 237 
Tin, types made of, 21 note 
Titlepage, early examples of, 62, 93, 210 
Tortosa early printing, 75 
Tory, Geoffroi, printer at Paris, 173 ; 

his Horae^ 156 sq,^ 199 
Tottell, Richard, London printer, 219 
Tournes, Jean de, father and son, printers 
at Lyon, 174 

Traut, Wolfgang, illustrator, 182, 188 
Trechsel family of printers at Lyon, 
160, 171, 174, 192 sq, 

Treviso, early printing at, 67 sq,^ 70 
Tuberinus, his account of the death of 
‘^das susses kind Simon,” 103, 108 
Tubingen, book-decoration at, 189 
Turberville, George, Booke of Faulconrie^ 
265 

Turrecremata, Cardinal, illustrated edi¬ 
tions of ills Meditattones, 114, 123 
Tyndale, W., editions of his New Testa¬ 
ment, 231 


Types, characteristics of, in early books, 
86 sq. 

Ugo (VGO), woodcuts signed, 194 
Ulm early printing, 63 sq,] illustrated 
books, 106 sqq. 

Ungut and Polonus, illustrated books 
of, 163 

United States of America, colonial 
printing in, 243-9 i modern fine 
printing, 308 

Updike, Berkeley, fine printer, 308 
Usher, Archbishop, fate of his library, 4 
Utrecht, “Costeriana” attributed to, 
40, 72 

Utterson, E. V., private printing by, 239 

Valdarfer, Christopher, printer at Venice 
and Milan, 67 

Valentia, early printing at, 74 sq.] illus¬ 
tration, 162 

Valturius, R., De re militari, Verona 
editions of, 123 sq, \ French version 
of, 200 

Van der Gucht, Michael, engraver, 294 
Vautrollier, Thomas, printer at London 
and Edinburgh, 221, 242 
Vavassore, Giovanni Andrea, block- 
printed Of era nova Contemflativa 
by, 21 ; woodcuts signed z.a,, etc., 
by, 194 sq. 

Veldener, Jan, early printer at Louvain, 
Kuilenburg and Utrecht, 40, 73, 
118, 119, 205 

Venice early printing, 66 sq.] book- 
illustration, 125-32, 194-7, 277 
V^rard, Antoine, publisher at Paris, 
147-50; his Horae, 151 sq.] his 
English books, 230 ; his use of old 
cuts, loi, 148, 160 

Vergetius, Angelus, French Royal Greek 
types designed by, 172 
Verona early book-illustration, 123 
Villena, Marquis of, Trabajos de Hercules, 
161 

Vincent de Beauvais, his Speculum, 165 
Violette, Pierre, Rouen printer, 225 
Virgil, printed by B. Cennini, colophon 
quoted, 80 ; Griininger’s, 112 ; 
Leroy’s, 158; Aldine, 167; first 
English, 226 sq.\ Ogilby’s, 289; 
Baskerville’s, 300 
Virginia, early printing in, 249 
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fine books 


Viterbo, good roman type, 89 
Voltaire, edition of his works printed 
with Baskerville's type, 300 
Vostre, Simon, books printed by Pigou- 
chet for, 150, 154 sqq. 

Wachtlin, Johann, illustrator, 190 
Waldegrave, Robert, prints Marprelate 
tracts, 228. See prints at Edin¬ 
burgh, 242 

Wale, Samuel, illustrator, 296 
Walker, Emery, expert inprin ting, 3 04 sqq, 
Walpole, Horace, private press, 238 
Walther, F., and Hans Hurping, printers 
of a Biblia Pauperum^ 25 
Walton, Izaak, illustrations to Angler, 
296 

Wandsforth, Gerard. See Freez 
Wandsworth, secret press at, 228 
Weiditz, Hans, illustrator, 186 
Wenssler, Michael, Basel printer, 60 sq. 
Wesel, Balers Catalogue printed there 
226 ’ 

Westphalia, John of, early printer at 
Alost and Louvain, 73; used roman 
Txri.* woodcut portrait, 119 

White, John, his drawings of Virginia, 

— Robert., engraver, 289 
Whittingham, Charles (uncle and 
nephew), printers, 302 sq. 

Wilcocks, William, gave commissions to 
Wynkyn de Worde, 210 
Williams, Archbishop, gifts of books 
by, 5 

Wilson, J. D., on English books printed 
abroad, 233 

Winthrop, John, allusion to printing at 
Cambridge, Mass., 243 
Wittenberg, printing at, 169; illustra- 
tions, 190 


Wolfe, Reyner, Royal painter, 218, 2 c;q 

Wolgemut, Michael, book-illustrator. 

II6 ^ 

Woodcuts, early, their charm and dis¬ 
tinctiveness, 15 

Worde, Wynkyn de, on Caxton’s printing 
the De proprietatibus, 214 sq. - on 
-A-lban’s printer, 208; on 
Mshtng with an Angle, 20Q note - 
his work as a printed 211 4' 

assessment, 222 * book-illustrations 
253 sq. 

Wurzburg, early printing at, 64 

— Missals, engravings in, 270 

Wyer, Robert, London printer, 222 

Ximenes, Cardinal, Polyglott Bible, 176 

York, printing at, 225, 236 sqq. 

z.a., Z.A., woodcuts signed, 194 

Zainer, Gunther, first Augsburg printer, 
62 sq. ; used roman type, 88 : his 
illustrated books, 103 

— Johann, first Ulm printer, 63; used 

roman type, 88; his illustrated books, 
106 

Zarotus, Antonius, first printer at Milan, 
68, 70 

Zell, Ulrich, his story of the invention of 
printing, 35; the first printer at 
Cologne, 61 

Zenger, Job. Peter, New York printer, 

Zinna, the Psalterium B. V.M. printed 
at, 117 

Zoan Andrea. xSl?!? Vavassore, 194 

Zurich, English books printed at, 231 sq. 

Zwolle early printing, 72; book-illus¬ 
trations at, 122 
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